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Preface 


This volume collects a dozen of the papers on Stoicism I have 
previously published in journals and conference proceedings. The 
articles are printed here without substantial revision in most cases, 
but I have taken the opportunity to make minor corrections and 
stylistic or bibliographical changes. I have also added a postscı 
to three papers whose topics have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion during the intervening years. In assembling the papers to- 
gether in this form, I hope to make them more accessible to the 
growing number of people who are seriously interested in Hellen- 
istic philosophy. 

1 am not a Stoic, for more reasons than are stated or hinted at 
in this book. But their philosophy has fascinated me now for thirty 
years. Of all the Greek schools, Stoicism was the most ambitious 
in its quest for a system that would explain how human nature fits 
into the world at large. That project, which has beguiled many 
subsequent philosophers, seems to me to be vulnerable to the evi- 
dence of history, cultural diversity and our continuing ignorance 
of the kind of animals we are. It is, none the less, a noble error. If 
the Stoics were too eager, as I think they were, to make cosmic 
order relevant to Auman values, they advanced numerous theories 
and concepts that are a continuing challenge to thought. 

Although one of the papers dates from 1971, the majority were 
written a decade or more later. Given the need to produce a book 
of manageable length and price, I decided (with helpful advice from 
a Cambridge University Press reader) that a selection concentrated 
оп my more recent work would be the most useful. Hence I have 
omitted a good many of my older papers, including those I con- 
tributed to Problems in Stoicism and other papers whose findings are 
partly incorporated in two of my later books, Hellenistic Philosophy 
and The Hellenistic Philosophers, co-authored with David Sedley. 








xi Preface 
(Details of this other work are included in the bibliography of 
the present volume.) Apart from issues of length and topicality, I 
wanted to select papers that would make for a reasonably coherent 
volume. I have tried to achieve these objectives by focusing on 
three themes: the Stoics’ appropriation and interpretation of their 
intellectual tradition (chapters 1-4), their ethics (chapters 5-9), 
and their psychology (chapters 10-12). If the length of the volume 
had been no concern, I should also have included papers dealing 
with sceptical criticism of the Stoics and Stoic responses to that 
criticism. That important theme, which has been well recognised 
in modern scholarship, is one that I hope to include in a sub- 
sequent book. 

Although each chapter is self-standing and can be read as such, 
many chapters make reference to at least one of the others. Readers 
who are primarily interested in Stoic ethics will find something 
relevant to that topic in every chapter, and chapters 6-8 may be 
read in sequence as three successive attempts to clarify the central 
concepts of their moral thought. Written as they were at different 
times, these chapters also differ from one another in their perspec- 
tives and emphases (sce the postscripts to chapters 6 and 7), but I 
have let the differences stand because they seem to me to reflect 
the complexity of Stoic ethics and the difficulty of assessing it from 
a monolithic point of view. Retrospectively, I can see chapters 6 
and 7 as preparatory to chapter 8, which is my most ambitious 
attempt to justify the coherence of Stoic ethics in terms of its ex- 
ponents’ psychological and theological assumptions. As for logic 
and physics, which are the other two official divisions of Stoic 
philosophy, some aspects of logic are treated in chapter 4, and 
physics is a major topic of several chapters, especially 2, 9 and 10. 
Although the book does not seek to give a comprehensive account 
of Stoicism, its content reflects the fact that this was a peculiarly 
holistic and systematic philosophy. Trying to do justice to this fact 
is the main principle that has guided all of my work on Stoicism. 

















Apart from the corrections and updating mentioned above, I have 
frequently substituted words like ‘human being’ or ‘persons’ for 
‘man’ or ‘men’ in the original publications. This is not because 
I think that history should succumb to political correctness; it 
would be absurd to convert the technical expression ho sophos, 

erally ‘the wise man’, to ‘the wise person’. But while Stoic philos- 








Preface xiii 


ophers followed convention in writing of their ethical paragon in 
the masculine gender, their generalisations about good and bad 
lives were intended to apply to persons without regard to their sex 
or class or ethnicity. Thus the Christian Lactantius was correct in 
supporting his own resistance to discrimination by referring to ‘the 
Stoics who said that slaves and women should philosophise’ (Inst. 
div. 11.25), and the Roman Stoic Musonius Rufus delivered dis- 
courses proving that females have the same nature as males, so 
far as their minds and virtues are concerned, and that daughters 
should be educated in the same way as sons (Musonius, ap. Hense 
ш, iv). The Stoics’ ethical significance will be made clearer to 
modern readers by avoiding language that could imply their lack 
of interest in half of the human race. This is an instance in which 
the deplorably sexist language handed down to men of my gen- 
eration has helped to falsify history. 

Each of these papers began its life as the result of an invitation 
to contribute to a colloquium or to a collective volume. In the 
preface of Hellenistic Philosophy | acknowledged the great benefit I 
have derived from such invitations. It is a pleasure for me to re- 
peat such thanks. Friends too numerous to single out by name 
have given me corrections and suggestions which I have gratefully 
incorporated. In preparing the book for publication, I could not 
have received better assistance than was given me by Pauline Hire 
and Susan Moore, from Cambridge University Press. I am also 
most grateful to James Ker, a graduate student at Berkeley, for help 
with proofreading and compiling the indexes. 

During the time when most of these studies were written I had 
the good fortune to be encouraged and helped by Harold Cherniss 
and Gregory Vlastos. These men were giants, both as scholars and 
as persons. With all its shortcomings, this book would scarcely 
have been written without their consistent support, and so I dedi- 
cate it to their memory. 


Berkeley, July 1995 AA L 
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CHAPTER 1 


Socrates in Hellenistic philosophy" 


INTRODUCTION 


In what sense did the Hellenistic philosophers see themselves 
as the heirs or critics of Socrates? Was Socrates, in their view, a 
philosopher on whom Plato was the decisive authority? What 
doctrines or strategies of Socrates were thoroughly alive in this 
period? These are the principal questions I shall be asking in this 
paper, particularly the third. To introduce them, and to set the 
scene, I begin with some general points, starting from two pas- 
sages which present an image of Socrates at the beginning and at 
the end of the Hellenistic era. Here first are three lines from the 
Silloi of the Pyrrhonean Timon of Phlius: 


From these matters [i.e. the inquiry into nature] he turned aside, th: 
people-chiselling moralising chatterer, the wizard of Greece, whose 
sertions were sharply pointed, master of the well-turned sneer, a pretty 


good ironist. 
Next Epictetus (Discourses v.5.1-4): 


‘The honourable and good man neither fights with anyone himself, nor, 
зо far as he can, does he let anyone else do so. Of this as of everything 


* The original version of this chapter was irst read to a meeting of the Southern Associa- 
tion for Ancient Philosophy, held at Cambridge University in September 1986; further 
versions of it were given at the University of Washington, at Cornell and at Berkeley. 1 
am grateful for the discamion that took place on all these occasions, and particularly to 
Myles Burnyeat, who also gave me writen comments. My principal indebrednes i to 
Gregory Vanos, both for the timulus of his published work and for the time we spent 
together discussing imues raised in the later part of the chapter. I also gratefully ac- 
knowledge the award of a fellowship from the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation, which gave me the leisure to work on this subject. 

DIL n.1 = Timon f 799 Loyd Jones/Parsons 1983: ix 8° ра vv dmtränve д Rao, 
iuvopoioyns, | Ecos тасв, änpıßoAdyows éxoptivas, | mocvho фптордиуктоб, 
татту роті For the interpretation of the opening phrase as an allusion to 
Socrates. dissvowal of physics, f. Sextus Empiricus, М уш and Clem. Alex, Som. 
114.633, Detail of the whole pamage are well dicumed by Сопама 1978, pp. 140-6. 
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else the life of Socrates is available to us as a model (paradeigma), who not 
only himself avoided fighting everywhere, but did not let others fight. 
Notice in Xenophon's Symposium how many fights he has resolved, and 
again how he put up with Thrasymachus, Polus and Callicles ... For he 
kept utterly secure in mind the thought that no one controls another's 
commanding-faculty (hägemonikon). 

In the Discourses of Epictetus, Socrates is the philosopher, a fig- 
ure canonised more regularly and with more attention to detail 
than any other Stoic saint, whether Diogenes, Antisthenes or Zeno. 
‘The reader who knew the history of Greck philosophy only from 
Epictetus would form the impression that Stoicism was the philos- 
phy of Socrates. He would also, by Epictetus’ quotations from 
Plato and Xenophon, learn some of the salient moments of Soc- 
rates’ life - his divine mission, trial, imprisonment etc. Moreover, 
what Epictetus says about the elenchus (1.26.17-18, 1.1.92, 11.26.4), 
the impossibility of akrasia (u1.3.2-4), removal of the false conceit 
of knowledge (11.17.1, 1.14.9), and definition (wv.1.41) reveals as 
deep a perception or utilisation of Socrates’ philosophy as we find 
in any ancient thinker after Plato. 

Socrates’ presence in Epictetus’ Discourses - which I must pass 
over here - could be the topic of a monograph." But, to repeat 
Epictetus’ Socrates is the Stoics’ patron || saint. He is no ironist 
no sharp talker, no gadfly or sting-ray, no lover or symposiast or 
philosopher chiefly characterised by self-confessed ignorance (see 
n. 29 below). If, as I think certain, Epictetus has reflected hard on 
the Socratic writings of Plato and Xenophon, what he culls from 
those writings is an ideal of the philosophical life, as he himself 
conceives of it: ‘Now that Socrates is dead, the memory of what 
he did or said when alive is no less or even more beneficial to men’ 
(Discourses iv.1.169). 


* Se alo sie (paraphrase of Pato, Ap ap a in ELIH) њаз (s coupled with 
Odysseus), 1.12.23 (S. was not in prison since he was there voluntarily), 1.29.16-19 (Plato, 
Ap. 3oc-d, as in пату 18) 129,65-6 (Plato, PAd 1164), маза (S. did write, for self. 
examination) 1.12: (How did 5. behave? He forced his interlocutor to give him testi- 
mony, and had no need of any other; cf. би. 434a), 1.34-60 1 (S. behaving as a free 
тап, dear to the оф), v.1159- 6o (5:3 life as a paradigm of making everything sub- 



























не to the laws, drawing on Xen. Мен. 1.1.18), гули” а (Plato, Crito 43d), 1v.11.19 21 
(8 toilet habits, rejecting Aristophanes, Mab. 103). Other гей. to Socrates in Plato and 
Xenophon: 1 i9 (Pato, dp. ha аз (PAL ye, Cria бе; пав о (en 
Apa Ap. ae); 0.1.42 (Al. sgn); 22.26 (Plato, Сір g07a-b); 





Trag 20-6 (Plato, Ap. зо, 17e, Cite 46b); m.24.99 (Plato, Ap. aBd-s9a түл. (Xen. 
Men. левл). Döring 1979, pp. 43-79, includes a chapter on Epictetus, but misses an 
‘opportunity to deal with the subject а а searching way; c. Long 1981. 
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Four hundred years of Stoicism had contributed to the preser- 
vation and interpretation of that memory. According to Philo- 
demus, the Stoics actually wanted to be called ‘Socratics’,? In the 
later part of this paper I will show, albeit selectively, how their 
philosophy in its earliest phase represents a self-conscious attempt 
to fulfil that wish, But before approaching this topic and the role 
of Socrates in other Hellenistic schools, let us return to Тіто! 
His lampooning purposes do not cast doubt on the historical 
terest of his remarks. Timon is a caricaturist who never fails to 
capture one or two recognisable and dominant features of the 
philosophers who form his subjects. Hence his evidence is valuable 
both for what it includes and for what it omits — and all the more 
so since Timon was writing from a non-doctrinaire perspective at 
a time when the new Hellenistic philosophies were still in the pro- 
cess of fashioning their identities. His brief remarks deserve closer 
scrutiny. 

‘Timon associates Socrates’ concentration upon ethics with his 
repudiation of the inquiry into nature. This, as we shall see in 
more detail shortly, is the most fundamental characteristic of Soc- 
rates in the doxographical tradition. I have the impression that 
Xenophon, Memorabilia 1.1.11-16, rather than Plato's Apology or 
Phaedo, was the text that made this mark of Socrates so prominent, 
‘Timon’s nicely coined term ennomoleschés should mean not, as is 
standardly supposed, ‘chatterer about laws’, but someone who 
chatters in an ennomas way — i.e. а moralist.* The expression Hel- 
Unan epavides, "Wizard of Greece’, could owe something to Plato, 
Charm. 157a, a passage in which the soul’s ‘fair discourses’ are de 
scribed as epdidai; but it is probably a general reminiscence of the 
Aristophanic Socrates, to whom Timon is also indebted for akri- 
bologous apophinas. In his third line Timon focuses upon Socrates’ 
powers of wit, censure, and irony. 

The witty, sometimes caustic and ironical Socrates — Plato's 
not Xenophon's - drops completely out of the 
tradition.“ The prominence of these features in Timon’s 
interesting. As the mentor of Antisthenes, and, through him, of 























? De oi сав е 5, Панрттріив падоб jer see Gianmantonî 985-5901 
{ CE Piano's ше of manne in combination with endis, А, т, үе. 

2 CE Mab. go, where Stepsades wonders how he wil earn lg abn Да. 

* Irony for the Stoica was exclusively a feature of the inferior mans cf. SVF n буо. 
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Diogenes and Grates, a censorious and caustic Socrates was cher- 
ished | by the Cynics, with whom Timon felt some sympathy." 
Even Epictetus, in his dialectical practice and choice of vivid met- 
aphors, was implicitly following their lead. Unfortunately, the re- 
liable evidence on Cynics is insufficient to provide much material 
for speculating on the extent to which they had any theoretical 
views about the connexion between Socratic irony and the way 
philosophical discourse should be conducted. On this, as on every- 
thing else, Socrates was attacked by the Epicurcans (see below). 
But irony cannot be said to constitute a dominant feature of Soc- 
rates when we are considering his positive role in the main stream 
of Hellenistic philosophy. 

From our perspective, indelibly coloured by Plato’s Socrates, 
this is remarkable. But the irony of Socrates, together with all the 
other glittering characteristics of his discourse and argumentative 
style — what the Epicurean Colotes witheringly calls his alazones 
logoi (Plutarch, Adv. Col. 1117d) = was inimitable and quite insepa- 
rable from Plato's dialogues. Xenophon's often stodgy Socrates is 
no ironist, Though Socrates’ philosophical principles clamoured 
for replication and interpretation, there could be no dissemina- 
tion of the whole man, on the basis of all the sources, either as a 
paradigm on whom to model one’s life or as a more abstract set 
of theories. Socrates was too complex, too individualistically con- 
toured, to be appropriated in full by any single philosophical 
school. One of his closest approximations, Diogenes of Sinope, 
earned the description from Plato, ‘a Socrates gone mad’ (D.L. 
v1.54). 

Timon's Socrates and that of Epictetus are composite but par- 
tial portraits, derived both from books and from Socrates’ philo- 
sophical afterlife. A hundred years after Socrates’ death - the time 
of the foundation of the Garden and the Stoa — a detailed oral 
tradition concerning the historical figure can probably be ex- 
cluded. Even if stories about the man himself were passed on by 
word of mouth, the Socrates of my inquiry is the subject of the 
‘Socratic discourses’ composed by his associates, Plato, Xenophon, 
Antisthenes, Aeschines. In general, it seems, neither Hellenistic 
philosophers with an allegiance to Socrates, nor biographers and 
doxographers, addressed the ‘Socratic problem’ of modern schol- 











* 1 discuss Timon's Cynic leanings in Long 1978. See also Brancacci 1981. 
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arship. If they were aware of discrepancies between Xenophon's 
accounts and Plato's dialogues, these were not regarded as any 
reason for having to prefer one account to the other. Control of 
the material, we can conjecture, was determined not by precon- 
ceptions about the superiority in historicity or philosophical so- 
phistication of Plato to Xenophon, but by the need to derive from 
both of them a well-founded philosophical paradigm that would 
be internally coherent and consistent with the Hellenistic philoso- 
pher’s own stance. 

‘Timon’s observation that Socrates concentrated on ethics and 
ted physics is the best starting-point for viewing the Hel- 
lenistic philosophers’ attitude and approach to the great man. The 
point had already been made in similar brevity by Aristotle: 'Soc- 
rates occupied himself with ethics and not at all with nature as a 
whole’ (Metaph. A 6, 987b1-2); and it would become the most co 
monly repeated Socratic characteristic in the doxographical tradi 
Чоп, Here, for instance, is the pseudo-Galenic article on Socrates: 


‘The original philosophers opted only for the study of nature and made 
this the goal of their philosophy. Socrates, who succeeded them much 
later, said that this was inaccessible to people (for he regarded secure 
cognition of non-evident things as most difficult), and that investig: 
of how one might best conduct one’s life and avoid bad things and get 
the greatest possible share of fine things was more useful. Believing this 
more useful he ignored the study of nature ... and devoted his thought 
to an ethical disposition that would distinguish good and bad, right and 

in these matters would need to be 
and would | achieve this if they were evidently good at using 
dialectical arguments in dealings with their interlocutors, he elaborated 

































‘The incorporation of dialectic in this account will concern us 
later. For the present I call attention to the passage from Xeno- 
phon, Мет. 1.1.11-16, which by the Hellenistic period had become 





* Pa-Galen, His phil. ap. Diels 1879, р. 397, 1-17: 109 If рун @ooognedvraw фус 
Aoyılv ибо» mpothoyivam кай тобто viños vf Kar” aüTois Aooopias mrromplvav 
Imyayowäs wol Go vipov xpóvon Zumpärns roto uiv дификтоу (етот 4vöpómon 
wápyuw (rûv yàp BBA hav катал» faboiav Аар» Taw уамгтытат» а), 
+ Bl (лнй Oma буто, Bib yos v, каї và уй» xaxûv ёттәтрат тд» Ы «cà dv Фу 
пат» pevámyoi, voto v3AAov owvoionv xal тобто vonlaus xpneiuómpov rhy цу 
Quockoyias бй тиеу... Amie BE тта BiSteaw erivivongcos Brayvesorciy dyatüv 
те кай кахф» ойдурду те xai каде... кетш” Bi ên Behou той Touran 
‘npotwrnooulvous Отба; uerixew, то0то 8° dv Umäpfne ei Abyor Bakeerwoit 
talvowro трд тоў mpoorévras ка vtypnpivo val Thy Bialexriehy (чикиб 
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the principal authority for Socrates’ exclusively ethical orienta- 
tion. Xenophon is defending Socrates from the charge of impiety. 
He supports this by saying that Socrates differed from the majority 
of other philosophers in not studying the nature of everything and 
showed up such people as fools. Did they come to the study of 
nature thinking they had an adequate understanding of human 
affairs, or did they think they were acting properly in neglect 
the human and studying the divine? Socrates found it amazing 
that they did not find the indiscoverability of these things obvious, 
and cited in support of this the failure of scientific pundits to 
reach agreement with one another. Xenophon then develops Soc- 
rates’ exploitation of discrepant opinions with a brief survey of 
pre-Socratic theories and indicates his indictment of the useless- 
ness of such inquiries. Finally, says Xenophon, Socrates himself 
was constantly discussing human affairs, investigating the nature 
of piety, justice and other ethical concepts: he regarded people 
who knew them as noble and good, and thought that those who 
did not would rightly be called slavish (andrapodódZi). 
If this passage strikes us as a travesty of the Platonic Socrates, 
possibly captures the Hellenistic Socrates more aptly than any 
ingle text of Plato. In essence Xenophon is describing the Socrates 
whom Antisthenes, Aristippus and Diogenes claimed to be follow- 
ing, and whom the Stoic Aristo would take as his model.” Probably 
all of these, like Xenophon's Socrates, connected their interest in 
ethics to the repudiation of any concern with physics. The some- 
times hectoring tone of the passage - e.g., ‘slavish’ (andrapodadés) - 
is redolent of Cynic moralising. Notice too the attribution to Soc- 
rates of ‘disagreement’ as an argumentative strategy for disposing 
of the physicists' credentials; Socrates is already being represented 
as a sceptic, so far as non-ethical knowledge is concerned. Ethical 
expertise, however, is precisely his province. His general confes- 
sion of ignorance is never mentioned by Xenophon. Nor does that 
feature of Socrates seem to belong to the most basic Hellenistic 
portrait. Like his dialectic, it is a characteristic to be mentioned or 
omitted according to the kind of paradigm bis inheritors want him. 
to instantiate. 

Ancient writers were well aware of the fact that Socrates, as 











* For Aristippus’ repudiation of mathematics, dialectic and physics, cf. Giannantoni 1983- 
Эу, vol. 1, Aristippus ту a 170, 172. Antisthenes, at least as viewed by the Cynics, dis 
paraged the study of grammate (D.L. поз). 
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here portrayed in Xenophon, did not square well with the Socra- 
tes of Plato’s later dialogues (according to modern chronology) or 
even with some of Xenophon’s remarks elsewhere about his theo- 
logical interests, By the end of the Hellenistic period it is a com- 
monplace that Plato attributed to Socrates interests and theories 
which were entirely Plato’s own (cf. Cicero, Rep. 1.15-16). The 
same is true implicitly as early as Aristotle. Only in late | antiquity 
do we find Socrates credited with Platonist metaphysics (e.g., by 
ps.-Plutarch, Plac. 878b). The absence of an ancient Socratic prob- 
lem on this issue will only occasion surprise or difficulty if Plato’s 
dialogues are treated as the standard reference-point for Socrates’ 
philosophy, taking priority over the writings of Xenophon, Antis- 
thenes and others. In fact Plato, or what we call Plato's Socratic 
dialogues, appears to have been widely regarded as neither a more 
nor a less authentic witness to Socrates than Xenophon's wri 

The correctness of this last point, if it is correct, should not be 
interpreted as reducing the importance of Plato's Socrates in the 
eyes of pre-eminent philosophers such as Zeno, Chrysippus and 
Arcesilaus. In the later parts of this paper, I hope to show that it 
жаз Plato’s Socrates, rather than any other, that stimulated serious 
philosophy, as we understand it today. But for the fourth century 
nc and for less demanding readers Xenophon had two advantages 
over Plato. First, it was easier to discover what the opinions of his 
Socrates were. Secondly, Xenophon’s readers, in Antisthenes and 
Diogenes, had living embodiments of the self-mastery (enkrateia) 
which he so constantly emphasises as Socrates’ dominant charac- 
teristic, No ancient writer, I think, ever regarded the lie of Plato as 
emblematic of Socrates. It was not too difficult, on the other hand, 
to think of the Cynics as his genuine if one-sided imitators." 

Such a perception will have been encouraged by the activities of 
the Academy immediately after Plato's death and by the direction 
and style of Aristotle’s philosophy. If Plato's later philosophy was 
readily scen as a considerable departure from that of Socrates, his 
immediate successors can hardly have struck their contemporaries 
as Socratic in any sense. Epictetus’ Socrates, however Stoicised, 
is utterly recognisable as the man whose life and arguments and 
moral passion constituted an ethical revolution. Aristotle, by con- 








CL Grote 1885, vol. m, р. sos: "Antisthenes and his disciple Diogenes were in many re- 
spects closer approximations to Socrates than Plato or апу of the other Socratic com- 
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trast, is decidedly reticent on all of this. His interest in Plato of 
course ensures that ‘our’ Socrates is an important presence im- 
plicitly in the ethical treatises; and there is the well-known handful 
of passages which report and criticise Socrates by name. But Aris- 
totle scarcely even hints at the moral significance of Socrates, as 
we moderns perceive it, or as it was perceived in the Hellenistic 
period. In a sense, we learn more about Socrates from this brief 
remark by Plutarch: ‘Socrates was the first to show that life accom- 
modates philosophy at every time and part and in all states and 
affairs without qualification. ”"! 

Possibly Aristotle gave a more rounded account of Socrates in 
some of his exoteric writings." Even so, the absence of anything 
comparable from his ethical treatises is remarkable. Did Aristotle 
himself help to set the tone for the hostile biographies of Soc- 
rates that Aristoxenus and other Peripatetics wrote, and that the 
Stoic Panactius later contested? The question cannot be answered; 
but the fact that it can be posed at all is relevant to our inquiry, 
Socrates was not universally admired by Hellenistic philosophers. 
Before turning to his positive role in Stoicism and Academic 
Scepticism, something must be said about his detractors. | 








CRITICISM OF SOCRATES IN HELLENISTIC PHILOSOPHY 


We have no record, зо far as 1 know, concerning any views of 
‘Theophrastus on Socrates. That silence may at least suggest sub- 
stantial lack of interest." Some of his fellow Peripatetics and suc- 
cessors were more outspoken. According to Porphyry, Aristoxenus’ 
life of Socrates was more malevolent than the accusations of 
Meletus and Anytus (fr. 51 Wehrli). Most famously, it made out 
Socrates to be a bigamist, and also described him as the boyfriend 
of Archelaus. The charge of bigamy, repeated by other Peripa- 
tetics — Callisthenes, Demetrius of Phalerum and Satirus (Athen- 
acus xin, 555d) — acquired sufficient currency to provoke the Stoic 
Panaetius into writing what Plutarch calls an adequate refuta- 
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"СГ On ppl fr. 1 Кош (Plutarch, Moral ni) in which Aristotle reported the Del- 
phic "know yourself” as the starting point of Socrate philosophy. 

ч Î have noticed only two inconsequential references to Socrates in the material collected 
by Fortenbaugh 1984: 1 74 #, and t 106. 
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.* Such tittle-tattle, if it were confined to Aristoxenus, would 
no further comment. The fact that it became a common 
Peripatetic practice suggests a more studied attempt to undermine 
the ethical integrity of Socrates’ life. We may probably conclude 
that a good many Peripatetics sought to combat the tendency of 
the other Socratic schools to set up Socrates as the paradigm of 
how a philosophical life should be lived. The more Socrates’ exclu- 
sive concentration on ethics was stressed, the less at home he could 
be in the research environment of the Lyceum. 

Socrates’ repudiation of physics and theological speculation was 
one, but only one, of the many charges levelled against him by the 
Epicureans. Thanks to Knut Kleve, evidence of the range and in- 
tensity of this Epicurean criticism has now been thoroughly mar- 
shalled."* In the case of Epicurus himself it amounts to no more 
than an objection to Socratic irony.” Yet if Epicurus was fairly 
restrained in his remarks about Socrates, his immediate followers 
were not. From Metrodorus and Idomeneus, extending through 
Zeno of Sidon and Philodemus down to Diogenes of Oenoanda, a 
tradition of hostility to Socrates was established that is virulent 
even by the standards of ancient polemic. In their writings, Socra- 
tes was portrayed as the complete anti-Epicurean — a sophist, a 
rhetorician, a sceptic, and someone whose ethical inquiries turn 
human life into chaos. 

Kleve (1983, pp. 249-50) explains this unmitigated hostility with 
the observation that Socrates and the Epicureans represent ‘two 
different human types’. By this he seems to mean that their views 
of the world were diametrically opposed. However, this cannot be 
a sufficiently penetrating explanation. Both Socrates and Epicurus 
were in the business of curing people's souls. From Xenophon's 
Socrates especially, the Epicureans could have derived excellent 
support for much of their ethical practice — their concern with 
frugality, self-sufficiency, control of vain and unnecessary desires."” 
‘That they chose instead to attack aspects of Socrates’ ethics, and 
















* Plutarch, Aristides 9950-4 (= Panaetiu fr. 192 van Straaten), which includes Hieronymus 
of Rhodes as another of the Peripatetic scandalmongers: трёх piv ойу тодтоу кай; à 
Tlavairios iv той mpi Zeoxpérrous dvruipnxey. 

t Kleve 1983. 

Cicero, Brutus aga (Üsener agı). 

Socrates’ hardinem and self-control: Xen. Mem. іал, 12.14, 135, 194-6, 164-5: 

Socrates made those of his amociates who had eater qhithamias give them wp: ibid. 
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to treat him as a thoroughgoing sceptic, indicates a view of Soc- 
rates as transmitted by contemporary Stoics and Academics. 

Early Epicureans wrote books against various Platonic dialogues 
= Euthyphro, | Lysis, Euthydemus, Gorgias." The latter two, especially 
the protreptic passage in the Euthydemus, were texts which the 
Stoics seem to have particularly prized (sec below). It is legitimate 
to guess that much of the basis for Epicurean criticism of Socrates 
should be sought in the central role he was now playing as a para- 
digm for their Stoic rivals. This suggestion, or rather the general 
probability that Epicurean attacks on Socrates had a contempo- 
ther than a historical target, is confirmed by Colotes’ cri 
cism in his books against the Lysis and the Euthydemus. There he 
maintained that Socrates ignored what is self-evident (enarges) and 
suspended judgement (epochds pratiein)."" Here Socrates, au pied de la 
lettre, has been turned into a prototype of the Academic Arce 
laus. epoché at this date points specifically to the Academic sceptics; 
and the Stoic Aristo commented on Arcesilaus’ interest in argu- 
ments against enargeia. Arcesilaus and the Cyrenaics (another Soc- 
ratic school) were the two contemporary targets of Colotes’ book, 
Conformity to the doctrines of the other philosophers makes life impossible.” 

The Stoics and the sceptical Academics were the Epicurean: 
main professional rivals." Both sets of opponents laid claim to be- 
ing followers of Socrates. We have yet to see what they meant by 
this claim, and how, being rivals themselves, they could appro- 
priate a dogmatic Socrates in the one case and a sceptical Socrates 
in the other. For the present it is sufficient to note their joint con- 
cern to establish their identity as Socratics. This justifies the sug- 
gestion that Epicurean criticism of Socrates be seen, at least in 
part, as а means of undercutting the most obvious alternative 
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was attacked. In his Pei donans, Philodemus objected point by point to the Socrates of 
Xenophon's Orcnomias. On ай of this, cf. Kleve 1983. 

* For the Greek text, cf. Mancini, 1976, pp. 61-6; and sce also Plutarch, Ads. Col. vii. 
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models of the philosophical life — Socrates as interpreted by Stoics 
and Academics. 


SOCRATES IN THE ACADEMY OF POLEMO AND ARCESILAUS 


Arcesilaus pinned his credentials as one who suspends judgement. 
about everything, and his dialectical practice, on Socrates, and 
claimed that Plato's dialogues should be read in this light. Cicero, 
De oratore 11.67, gives us this report: 

Arcesilaus, the pupil of Polemo, was the first to derive this principal 
point from various of Plato's books and from Socratic discourses — that. 
there is nothing certain which the senses or the mind can grasp. He is 
said to have belittled every criterion of mind and sense, and begun the 
practice - though it was absolutely Socratic — not of indicating his own 
opinion, but of speaking against what anyone stated as his opinion.” || 
Cicero emphasises Arcesilaus’ originality in this reading of Plato 
and Socrates. He was probably right to do so. What, thanks to 
Gregory Vlastos, we are becoming accustomed to calling Socrates" 
‘disavowal of knowledge," — i.e., Socrates’ disclaimer to possess eer- 
tainty of any truth whatsoever — must have been chiefly associated, 
when it was noted at all, with the Platonic Socrates." Xenophoi 
Socrates, like that of Aristippus and the Супі 
terest in the inquiry into nature; and Arcesila 
ed the passage (mentioned above) from Memorabilia 1.1.12-15 in 
which Socrates supports his indifference to physics by exploiting 
disagreement between natural philosophers. But I find little evi- 
dence that fourth-century interpreters of Socrates outside Plato, 
with some support from Aeschines Socraticus, attributed to him 
any scepticism about his capacity for knowledge in general, or that. 
they took his ethical doctrines to involve seriously-held reserva- 
tions about his certainty that they were true and demonstrable.” 

























P Arceils primum, qui Polemonem audierat, ex variis Platonis libris sermonibusque 
Socratii hoc maxime arripuit, nihi eme certi quod aut sensibus aut animo percipi por 
sit quem ferunt... spernatum eme omne animi sensusque iudicium primumque ini 
{wine — quamquam id fuit Socraticum maxime - non quid рие sentiret ontendere, ed 
contra id quod quique se entire diximet disputare. C. ao Ма t; уло. 

е Viaston (1985) argues, with great force and originality, that Pat's Socrates dsavows 
certain or infallible knowledge of anything (inowledge.) but avows elenci or fallible 
knowledge of propositions arrived at and tested by hit eienen method (knowledges). 

" Two fragments of Aeschines Socraicu should be mentioned. In fe. $ Krauss, Socrates 
says he would convict himself of considerable mina И he attributed any help he had been 
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Antisthenes said that happiness needs nothing in addition to vir- 
tue except Socratic strength; virtue pertains to actions, and needs 
neither a quantity of arguments nor lessons.* That this strength 
included anything like Socrates’ disavowal of certainty, as eluci- 
dated by Vlastos, is a refinement we may surely exclude. 

Other pieces of evidence point in the same direction. Aristotle, 
once and very briefly, mentions Socrates’ ‘confession of ignorance’, 
in explaining why he asked questions but did not answer them 
(Soph. el. 34 183b7-8). The complete absence of the same point 
from all the ethical contexts in which Aristotle discusses Socrates’ 
theses on virtue and knowledge suggests that he did not regard the 
confession of ignorance as a constitutive feature of Socrates’ phi- 
losophy, or as something which cast any doubt on the certainty 
Socrates attached to these doctrines. 

Timon, as we saw, makes Socrates into a non-physicist, but he 
does mot treat him as a proto-sceptic. His readiness to praise 
Xenophanes, Democritus and Protagoras for their sceptical lean- 
ings suggests that he would have enrolled Socrates too, if his self- 
confessed ignorance was already being treated as a fundamental 
characteristic.” In fact, outside the Academy the tradition of the 
ignorant Socrates never seems to have been taken very seriously. 
It is mentioned late, and inconsequentially, in Diogenes Laertius" 
life of Socrates (n.32), and forms no part of the pseudo-Galenic 
doxography (cited above). Writers from later antiquity, if they 
mention this feature at all, generally follow the lead of Antiochus, 
who had removed Socrates from Arcesilaus' list of sceptical prede- 
cessors by treating his confession of ignorance as ironical.** | 

My final reason for making Arcesilaus the effective creator of 
the totally sceptical Socrates is a belief that this feature must post- 








ко Alcides to any tdt rather than to ‘divine dispensation"; and in fr. 4, he sayı he has 
то knowledge of any matkana which he could teach a man and thereby help him. Act 
ordin to Бетеп, De lac. 297, the property Socratic method o intocton, convict- 
ing the interlocutor of ignorance, was especialy imitated by Aeschines and Pat. 
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thinking that he knew nothing - an opinion in which he consistently persisted. This 
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date the beginnings of Stoicism. It seems to me most unlikely that 
Zeno and Aristo would have modelled their philosophy so closely 
on Socrates if his confession of ignorance was already a dominant 
part of the standard characterisation. At the beginning of the 
Hellenistic period, what Socrates most prominently stood for, 1 
think, was the thesis that virtue is knowledge and vice is ignorance. 
Or, as Diogenes Laertius’ doxography states (u.31), drawing on 
Plato, Euthydemus 281e, "he said that only one thing is good, 
knowledge, and only one thing is bad, ignorance’. The Socratic 
literature, taken as a whole, must have made it extraordinarily 
difficult to apply these propositions to a completely ignorant Soc- 
rates, who would thus by implication be vicious and in possession 
of all that is bad.” 

In accounting for Arcesilaus’ scepticism, we do best to take 

icero’s report seriously. Read literally, it tells us that what drew 
llaus powerfully in this direction was in fact his own origi- 
nal interpretation of the Platonic Socrates - the Socrates who, 
even at the moment of concluding an ethical argument in the 
Gorgias 508e6-509a7, which he describes as ‘clamped down and 
bound by arguments of iron and adamant’, confesses that he docs 
not speak as one who has knowledge.” Arcesilaus' scepticism, on 
this view, was actually the outcome of his reading of Plato's 
Socrates ~ a fundamentally new reading — and not something he 
foisted on Socrates and Plato because he was already a sceptic. 
This tallies with the well-known passage from Cicero's Academica 
144-5, where Cicero treats Arcesilaus’ scepticism as a response to 
the obscurity of the things that led Socrates and earlier philoso- 
phers to a confessio ignorationis. In that context, Arcesilaus, accord- 
ing to Cicero, took Socrates to have had knowledge of just one 




















passage, unlike Acad. 1.15, seems to reflect Antiochus’ sympathy for Arcesilaus' iner- 
pretation of Socrates Acad 1.43); which, of course, he will have fully endorsed during his 
‘own sceptical phase; cf. the report of Socrates’ total disapproval of an an quaedem plese 
liae i erum ordo а desripa diuciplinat (bid. 1), which ts hard to reconcile with Antio- 
chs’ own mature conception of philosophy, or his bracketing of Plato and Socrates in 
Acad. плу 

P Epictetus’ Socrates Anus various moral principles, yet ‘never said that he knew or taught 
anying (Dies ST c. mayo Andes Nightingale Мы suggested io me tat 
this may be read as an alternative both to the sceptical Academics" Socrates and to the 
ironically ignorant Socrates of Antiochus. Epictetus interestingly differentiates Socrates 
from Diogenes and Zeno, viewing Socrates’ special province as the elenchus, Diogenes’ 
as reproof, and Zeno's that of instruction and doctrine (Dissert 2118-19). 

* For the interpretation of Socrates’ procedure here, cf. Vistos 1985, pp. 20-2 
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thing — his own ignorance. The nearest the Platonic Socrates 
comes to saying this is Apology 21b4—5: ‘As for myself, I am not 
aware of being wise in anything, great or small.’ The expression he 
uses, aüvoiba. éuavtd, probably means only that Socrates does 
not think of himself as wise in anything (cf. Ар. 2103-6). But 
Arcesilaus, we can suppose, interpreted Socrates as making the 
strong cognitive claim that he knew that he knew nothing (for this 
interpretation of Socrates, see also Antiochus, in n. 28 above), and 
then denied that he himself knew even this much." 

My suggestion about a genuine causal connexion between Arce- 
silaus’ scepticism and his interpretation of Socrates seems to be 
novel in modern scholarship. But is it correct? I have given the 
external reasons for taking it to be so ~ the absence of any clear 
evidence of a rigorously sceptical Socrates prior to Arcesilaus. 
What makes me | more confident of its correctness is the belief 
that virtually everything we know about Arcesilaus indicates his 
singleminded intent to model himself on the Platonic Socrates ~ 
his declining to write books, what Diogenes Laertius (1v.33) calls 
his ‘excellence at stating propositions and deriving conclusions 
from them, his concern for linguistic precision in conversation, his 
hard-hitting rejoinders and frankness’, his playing the role of 
questioner rather than answerer, his elenctie practice, and, quite 
generally, a life devoted to discussion with anyone he thought it 
worth talking to. According to Epiphanius — not the most trust- 
worthy witness — Arcesilaus said that ‘truth is accessible only to 
god and not to man’. Does this reflect a tradition that Arcesilaus 
said something analogous to Socrates’ disparaging contrast in the 
Apology (23b) between the worthlessness of human wisdom and the 
wisdom of god? 

Elsewhere I have argued that Arcesilaus’ Socratic character was 
first formed by his encounters with his elder Platonists, Polemo, 
Crates and Crantor. They presumably had not discovered the 
sceptical Socrates, but the little that we know about their philoso- 
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phy suggests (if I may quote myself) that they ‘were already stress- 
ing the Socratic side of Plato in contrast with the systematic and 
theoretical tendencies of Speusippus and Xenocrates’. One of the 
few substantive reports about Polemo not only points in this direc- 
tion, but is also remarkably similar to testimonies for Antisthenes 
and the Stoic Aristo: ‘Polemo was in the habit of saying that 
people should be trained in practical matters and not in dialectical 
theorems, like someone who has absorbed some musical expertise 
and does not practise, and so being admired for their argumenta- 
tive powers but inconsistent with themselves in their character.” 

T think the mature Arcesilaus would have endorsed these educa- 
tional precepts. Two aphorisms attributed to him are warnings 
against dialectic and dialecticians.” If these refer, as they surely 
do, to the professional school of Dialecticians, no conflict arises 
with his own dialectical practice.” Like Socrates, he uses argu- 
ment not for argument's sake, but to subject the opinions of his 
interlocutor to critical scrutiny. 

Reflection along these lines suggests that we should start to 





ik of Arcesilaus as a sceptical Socrates, where the proper name 
carries its full resonance — commitment to 





life in which nothing 
integrity. In reporting 
ism in the Academica, Cicero on two occasions 
attaches the highest moral commendation to suspension of judge- 
ment. For Arcesilaus, he maintains, opining nothing was not sim- 
ply the rational response to the impossibility of knowledge, but the 
only right and honourable response (Acad. 11.77). And he insists on 
Arcesilaus’ complete consistency in refraining from all assertion 
(Acad. 1.45). He might just as well have said Arcesilaus’ ‘Socratic 
strength’ 

There is, of course, a further tradition concerning Arcesilaus" 
‘emergent scepticism, | which does not undermine anything I have 
been saying — his opposition to Zeno's epistemology. If Zeno, an 
older pupil of Polemo, was both representing himself as a Socratic, 
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and also advancing doctrines inconsistent, in Arcesilaus’ opinion, 
with that posture, we obtain a further motive for his advertising 
Socrates’ sceptical tendencies. At this point, then, we may leave 
Arcesilaus, the discoverer of the sceptical Socrates, and turn to 
Socrates in early Stoicism. 


SOCRATES IN EARLY STOICISM 


From Zeno to Epictetus, that is to say throughout the history of 
the Stoa, Socrates is the philosopher with whom the Stoics most 
closely aligned themselves. The importance of Socrates to the 
Stoics is regularly acknowledged, but it has never been studied in 
any detail. One reason for this neglect, I suspect, is a prejudice 
concerning Plato. We tend to regard Socrates as Plato’s special 
property, and find it difficult to accept the idea that the carly 
Stoics, who are often hostile to Plato, could have reached in 
pendent interpretations of Socrates that deserve a serious place in 
the history of philosophy. 

The Stoics’ use of Socrates is too large a subject to be st 
in all its aspects in a single article. What I will do here is, first, ex- 
pand my introductory remarks on his unique importance to the 
Stoa; then, I will argue that divergent interpretations of Socratic 
ethics help to explain Aristo's disagreement with Zeno over the 
value of ta adiaphora. 

Socrates’ name crops up a good many times in the fragments of 
carly and middle Stoicism. Passing for the moment over Zeno’s 
biography, we find that his follower Sphaerus wrote a work in 
three books On Lycurgus and Socrates (SVF 1.620). The association of 
these two names must indicate an interest in Socrates’ attitude to 
law and society.” Cleanthes, in Book 11 of his On pleasure, said that 
Socrates on every occasion taught that the same man is just and 
happy, and that he put a curse on the man who first distinguished 
justice from utility (SVF 1.558). Chrysippus commented on Soc 
tes’ devotion to dialectic in a list of philosophers which includes 
Plato, Aristotle and their successors down to Polemo and Strato 
(SVF u.126). Antipater, the fifth Head of the Stoa, reported one of 
Socrates’ sayings (SVF m Antipater, 65), and in his work On proph- 
For such acknowledgements, cf. Dyroff 1897, p. 320; Maier 1913, p. 610. 

” Note that Sphacron who spent time withthe Spartan reformer Cleomenes, also wrote a 
book On the Spartan constitution (loc cit.) 
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«gy included ‘very many instances of amazing Socratic proph- 
ecies’ (Cicero, De div. 1.123; cf. 1.6). Panactius defended Socrates 
against Peripatetic detraction (sce above), and also restricted the 
‘truthful’ accounts of Socrates to the writings of Plato, Xenophon, 
Antisthenes and Aeschines, raising doubts about those of Phaedo 
and Eucleides, and condemning all the rest. His effort to estab- 
lish a canon of the reputable Socratica was combined, if Pohlenz 
is right, with his responsibility for authorising the doxographical 
tradition that Socrates, as the | founder of ethics, was the ancestor 
of all the post-Socratic schools." Posidonius cited Socrates, Dio- 
genes and Antisthenes as examples of moral progress (D.L. уп. 

From Cicero we can infer that Stoic philosophers were in the 
practice of attaching Socrates’ name to some of their central ethi- 
cal theses. For instance, they took from Socrates the view that ‘all 
who lack wisdom are insane’ (Tuse. 11.10), or supposed that ‘every- 
thing goes well for great men if the statements of our school and 
the leader of philosophy Socrates are adequate concerning the 
bounty and resources of virtue’ (ND 11.167). 

Material such as this indicates Socrates" authority within the 
Stoic school, but it does not take us beyond surface impressions. In 
order to approach the subject in a more penetrating way, we need 
to reflect on the origins of Stoicism and the various lines its 
founding fathers developed. According to the biographical tradi- 
tion, Zeno's decision to devote himself to philosophy was gen- 
erated by his reading about Socrates. In one version of the story, 
his merchant father brought the young Zeno books about Socrates 
from Athens (D.L. vit.3i). In another, he started to read Xeno- 
phon's Memorabilia, Book и, in an Athenian bookshop, and began 
to associate with the Cynic Crates because the shopkeeper told 
him that Crates was a man like Socrates (D.L. vır.2-3). In a third 
version, what brought Zeno to Athens from Citium was his read- 























+ DAL 1.64: wévraw pivros raw Tunparınöv Biahdyew Navaines 4Anfit elvan Boxit 
‘ois Dévavos, Eivopäurog, "Ауто, Aloyivov Bioräßu Bi тер! vOv Galbvor. 
xai EinAciBou, той Bà Aous буар тута. Does &Anêeî mean ‘authentic’ in the 
sense that Panaetius accepted Plato, Xenophon, Antisthenes and Aeschines as the au- 
thors of the Socratic works ascribed to them? Or does it mean that he regarded their 
works as genuine or truthful accounts of Socrates? The later is more likely, лён does 
not appear to be Diogenes’ normal word for describing a work's authenticity, for which 
he uses ибуо with the genitive, eg. Furic ... radra иба фп dnoyivous iva, vio 
(e. viia) or ууйзо as distinct from voBedovear (57, n 6a). Au 1.105 he contrasts 
‘yunaious with Вота оцат. 

* Pohlenz 1959, vol. t, pp. 194-5: vol u, pp. 10,98. 
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ing of Socrates’ Apology (SVF 1.9); whether Plato’s or Xenophon's, 
we are not told. 

The literal truth of these stories is unimportant, What they 
attest to is a tradition, which Zeno's followers must have encour- 
aged, that Socrates was the primary inspiration of his philosophy. 
‘The next step is to consider this tradition in relation to Zeno's 
studies with the Cynic Crates and the Academic Polemo.** If I was 
right in my earlier remarks about Polemo, his view of Socrates, 
though strongly tinged by Plato, may not have differed in many 
essential points from what was being propagated by the Cynics. In 
any case, it may be misleading to think of Zeno’s philosophical 
formation as a Cynic phase, followed by an Academic orientation, 
leading finally to his own independent position. We should perhaps 
view him as a Socratic throughout, who looked to the Cynics and 
the Academy for interpretations of Socrates’ philosophy which he 
could develop or reject according to his own independent reflec- 
tions, So I proceed to test this hypothesis. 

From the Cynics Zeno is likely to have acquired an account of 
Socrates’ philosophy that did not differ essentially from ethical 
doctrines attributed to Antisthenes (D.L. v1.10-13). In advancing 
such propositions as the following ~ ‘the same men are noble and 
virtuous’, ‘virtue is sufficient for happiness’, ‘the wise man is self- 
sufficient’, ‘virtuous men are friends’, ‘prudence (phronésis) is the 
most secure fortification’, ‘what is good is honourable (kala) and 
what is bad is disgraceful (aischra)’ — Antisthenes, we can assume, 
took himself to be representing Socrates’ philosophy. Zeno’s agree- 
ment to all these propositions, which he could, of course, check 
against Xenophon, Plato etc., shows the extent to which he ap- 














Beginning with Antisthenes, a Cynic tradition of hostility to 
Plato developed. It must in large part have been motivated by a 
wish to detach Socrates from Plato, and, so far as the early Stoics 
are concerned, the Cynics were successful. Zeno's Republic seems 
to have been overtly anti-Platonic. In his physics he sided with 
the materialist Giants of Plato’s Sopkist (246a); he reduced Platonic 
Forms to mere conceptions; he || denied the immortality of the 
soul; and he denied any value to pleasure. I am not maintaining 


* For Zeno's studies with Polemo and Crates, cf. D.L. vi 2, Suda s.v. Zia, Numenius, 
fr. a5 des Places; and with Polemo in particular, Cicero, Acad. 1.95, Fi. 1.3 
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that Zeno owed nothing to Plato as distinct from Plato’s Socrates. 
But in general the early Stoics’ acknowledged relationship to 
Plato’s own philosophy, as distinct from Plato’s Socrates, was 
critical and often hostile.“ 

Such Stoic divergences from Plato as I have mentioned were no 
barrier to the Stoics’ presenting themselves as Socratics. Antis- 
thenes' anti-Platonic claim that he could see a horse but not 
‘horseness’ could be interpreted as an anticipation of Zeno's re- 
duction of universals to mere thoughts.“ It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that Antisthenes took himself to have Socratic support for 
rejecting Plato’s independently existing ‘Forms’. As for ethics, the 
Socrates of Cicero, De finibus u.90, rules pleasure completely out 
of account. This is in line with Antisthenes and Stoicism, and 
against Plato. 

But Zeno made physics and theology indispensable to ethics, 
and an entirely Cynic Socrates should abjure the study of nature. 
Or, to put the point more strongly, was Zeno in a position to rep- 
resent himself as a Socratic when the doxographical tradition, 
drawing on Xenophon and Plato, insisted that Socrates was purely 
a moral philosopher? At this point we should return briefly to the 
Academic Polemo. In discussing Arcesilaus, I suggested that 
Socratic leanings may have been stimulated by the work of 
Academic seniors, especially Polemo. From Polemo, according to 
Cicero (Fin. 1v.45; cf. v.14ff), Zeno acquired the concept of ‘pri- 
mary natural things’ — objects to which we are inclined by our 
nature = which he, following Polemo’s lead, incorporated in his 
doctrine that the ethical end is a life in agreement with nature. 
‘There are problems, to be sure, about accepting Cicero's report 
at face value since it depends upon Antiochus’ distorted account 
between the philosophies of Plato, Aristotle and 
Zeno. Still, I side with the majority of scholars in finding it im- 

















® For evidence and discussion of these anti-Platonic point, cf. Long/Sedley 1987, vol. 1, 
p.485 (Zeno's Republi, 181-2, 774 (metaphysics and physici) 272, $18 (soul's corporealiy 
and destractibilty), qas (pleasure). A more positive attitude towards Plato himself seems 
to begin with Chrysippus, who drew heavily on the Те; cf. Long/Sedley 1987, vol. 1, 


p mê. 
* CE. the anachronistic introduction to this account of Antisthenes’ point, fr. oc Caizzi: & 
‘parton Daye vn ката dila bv yh recle бен Aha Br ron 
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probable that Antiochus completely fabricated the influence of 
Polemo on Zeno's ethics. If this has some historical foundation, 
it allows us to think that Polemo encouraged Zeno to interpret 
Socrates’ philosophy less restrictively than was the Cynic practice. 

However, the Polemo connexion is highly speculative, and 
Polemo was a Platonist. Did Zeno also have access to an account 
of Socrates’ philosophy, independent of Plato, which made ethics 
depend upon certain truths about nature? 

The answer, if we attend to two passages of Xenophon's Memo- 
rabilia, is so strongly positive that one scholar has argued that these 
passages are interpolations based on the Timaeus and even on 
Stoicism itself!” In 1.4.5-18 Socrates demonstrates god’s benevo- 
lence to human beings, by detailing their special advantages over 
the other animals in sensory equipment, hands, intelligence, and 
sociability. He concludes with the f observation that the divine is 
all-seeing, all-hearing, omnipresent and universally providential. 
In 1v.3.2-18 the theme is the same, only this time some attention 
is given to cosmology and to technology through human ability at 
manipulating fire. Socrates here maintains that the other living 
creatures were created for mankind's sake. At section 11, he says: 


Since there is abundance of fine and beneficial things, but they differ 
from one another, the gods provided human beings with senses suitable 
to each type of thing, through which we enjoy all goods. Further, they 
have engendered intelligence in us, by means of which, calculating and 
recalling what we perceive, we learn the mode of each thing's utility, and 
make many contrivances through which we enjoy good things and ward 
off bad ones. They have also given us language, through which we give 
опе another a share of goods, by instruction and association, and estab- 
laws and social Ме.“ 




















This is certainly high-flying stuff for Xenophon. Yet it contains 
nothing that an early fourth-century writer could not have written 


* On the positive side, see expecially von Fritz 1952, pp. 1514-9, and Brink 1956, pp. 123 
45; and on the negative, Polenz 1953, vol. 1, PP. 249-31. 

9 Cf. Lincke 1906, рр. 673-91. Among the many things which vitiate his argument is a 
chronology of Zeno which place his birth, and the origin of thc Stoa, far too eariy. 
“788°, irnbà жолла piv кола xai Gia, fiotiporra ёо боті, ige (sc. 
тоб бюд] vols ávépárrons alothons dpyotroveas трёх ixaota, Bi dv &mo\avoyutv 
татан лён áyotQ và кой Noyroysy Aviv аңдоо, $ mepi Ov абаваба Moy 
Goel тє xal woveiovts катаранбдуон» iw] ioo aunfipn, val тойа 
umxavóyata, Бі’ dv тб» тє бусфду énroXavopre кой тё какё ёмббшба" тё Bi «al 
Apunvslav бобуоп, 5 fs wávraw àv &yaSQv veraBibouiv те GAAHAOIS BiBáarovres 

Kai коштоду xai wovous viue nal тойго. 
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and believed to be Socratic. For my own part, I believe it was part 
of Xenophon's text by the time of Zeno and Polemo.* If so, its 
implications for the Stoic Socrates are considerable. We now have 
a source, independent of Plato, which credits Socrates with doc- 
trines fundamental to Stoicism ~ thoroughgoing teleology, divine 
providence, the gods’ special concern for man, and cosmic under- 
pinning for law and society. But we have still more. Reflection on 
Socrates’ remarks here about the structure of the senses, and their 
capacity, in concert with reason, to enable human life to proceed 
according to a divinely ordered plan, could have served Zeno well, 
Not only could it have helped to shape his conception of a life in 
agreement with nature; it could also have stimulated his efforts to 
find an account of sense-perception and knowledge which might 
be given Socratic endorsement. 

‘The Epicureans were not slow to point out that Xenophon was 
inconsistent in his remarks about Socrates’ interest or lack of in- 
terest in theological speculation (Cicero, AD 1.31). By appeal to 
such passages as the two I have just discussed, Zeno, if 1 am right, 
thought he could combine a Socratic identity with the develop- 
ment of other aspects of his philosophy. I am not suggesting, by 
way of a rather mindless source criticism, that these two passages 
from Xenophon were sufficient to shape the impulse of his overall 
philosophy. Their coherence with Stoicism, however, is sufficiently 
suggestive to provide further support for my hypothesis concern- 
ing the importance to Zeno of finding Socratic support for his 
doctrines 

Next, dialectic. If Socrates was to be securely distanced from 
sophists and eristics, his interest in adversary argument had to be 
carefully interpreted. Plato's Euthydemus is the classic text. As dia- 
lectic began to take on a life of its own during the early Hellenistic 
period, with logical paradoxes being eagerly debated, it became 
the more urgent for philosophers who claimed allegiance to Soc- 
rates to insist that he was no supporter of skilful disputation for its 
own sake. (Recall my earlier remarks about Polemo and Arcesi- 
laus.) As the Cynics seem to have interpreted it, the purpose of | 
Socrates’ verbal virtuosity was not argument in any formal sense 
but purely moral exhortation and instruction. 

















© Anüstbenes has often been suggested at Xesopbon's source, but on the fünsies of 
rounds; cf. Cini 1964, pp. 65-9- 
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Zeno, we can see, thought otherwise. If he did little to antici- 
pate Chrysippus’ great contribution to logic, he undoubtedly 
regarded the subject as an integral part of philosophy. He wrote 
two books of Elenchoi (D.L. уп.4), and his follower Sphacrus was 
famous for his ‘definitions’ (SVF 1.628). To Epictetus, at any rate, 
both these interests were explicitly Socratic (sce p. 2 above). I 
cannot cite any text which proves that Zeno invoked Socrates in 
support of his logic, but there is negative evidence to point that 
way = his disagreements with his follower Aristo. 

Bearing in mind what I have been saying about the dominant 
image of the Hellenistic Socrates, consider the following testi- 
monies concerning Aristo. 

First, he confined the scope of philosophy to ethics, urging that 
physics is beyond human powers, and that dialectic is irrelevant 
since it does not contribute to the correct regulation of life (SVF 
1.352). In a text of Eusebius (SVF 1.353) which mentions Socrates’ 
repudiation of physics, Aristippus and Aristo are referred to as 
later philosophers who went the same way 

Second, Aristo is reported to have denied that god’s form can 
be known. One of the sources of his thesis - Minucius Felix 
(Octavius 19.13) — appends it to his previous observation that 
‘Xenophon’s Socrates denies the visibility of god's form and 
therefore says it should not be investigated.’ 

Third, Aristo accounted for the unity of the virtues in a manner 
which many scholars take to be the correct interpretation of Soc- 
rates’ thesis in the Protagoras. He regarded the several virtues as 
alternative characterisations of a single state of mind, knowledge 
of good and bad, holding that their differences are only accidental 
differentiations of this state, relative to circumstances. Malcolm 
Schofield has argued persuasively that Aristo's doctrine should be 
regarded as a criticism of Zeno: the master, Aristo held, was com- 
mitted to the Socratic unity of the virtues, and yet misleadingly 
also spoke as if he believed in a plurality of distinct virtues.” 

These three points are sufficient to establish Aristo’s strong Soc- 
ratic leanings. But they offer us a further and more exciting sug- 
gestion. Aristo, having totally embraced the Socratic identity of 
the school, as directed by Zeno, becomes disquieted. He sees Zeno, 

















© A somewhat garbled conflation of Memorable v 314-15 and 1.13-15. 
" Of Schofield 1984. 
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in his support for physics and logic, backtracking on his true Soc- 
ratic inheritance, and also misrepresenting Socrates on a crucial 
ethical doctrine. It has been customary to treat Aristo as a Stoic 
whose deviance is constituted by his Cynic proclivity, and un- 
doubtedly his Socrates is closer than Zeno's to the hero of Anti 
thenes and Diogenes. But rather than calling Aristo a Cynicising 
Stoic, it would be better, I propose, to regard him as a Stoic who 
thought that the Cynic tradition of Socrates was truer to the spi 
of the philosopher than tendencies which Zeno was initiating ** 














ZENO, ARISTO AND SOCRATES IN PLATO, 
EUTHYD. 278e3-281e5 


I have omitted what is undoubtedly Aristo's most famous heresy — 
his insistence that unqualified indifference extends to everything 
except virtue and vice.” Zeno held the | following propositions to 
be true. First, that nothing is good except virtue and what parti 
ipates in virtue, Second, that nothing is bad except vice and what 
participates in vier, Third, that of everything else, which is indif- 
ferent, some indifferent things have negative or positive value, 
while others are absolutely indifferent. Fourth, that the value or 
disvalue of indifferent things is constituted by their accordance or 
lack of accordance with nature. Fifth, that those which have pos- 
itive value give us good reason to prefer them whenever we are 
faced with choosing between them and their opposites; our happi 
ness and virtue require us to make good use of these materials, 

Aristo accepted the first two of these propositions, rejected the 

third and fourth, and thereby eliminated the need for the fifth. In 

his doctrine, there is no reason in the nature of, say, health or 
ness, why one of these should be preferred to the other. Con- 

rations of the relative worth of such things play no part in a 

virtuous agent's decisions about what he should do. He does just 

whatever it occurs to him to do, on the basis of his ethical knowl- 
edge (introduxit, quibus commotus sapiens appetere aliquid, quodcumque in 
mentem incideret et quodcumque tamquam occurreret, Cicero, Fin. 1v.43). 

M Anna Maria loppelo, in her fine book (loppolo 1980), though well aware of Socrates’ 
importance to Aristo, doc no, 1 think, sogen this poit anywhere. For рамад in ber 
Book which dicum Ari s relation to Socrates, se pp 70, 70, 79, 86-9, 10 136, 198, 

H SVF 1951, 361-9. For the Stoic doctrine of value, and the heresies of Aristo and 
Heras, cf. Long/Sedley 1987, vol. 1, pp. 354-9- 
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Gould both Zeno and Aristo invoke Socratic support for their 
divergent doctrines of value? Diogenes Laertius 11.31, a passage I 
have mentioned before (above p. 13), attributes to Socrates the 
statement that one thing alone is good, knowledge, and one thing 
alone is bad, ignorance. In the next sentence Socrates is alleged to 
have also said that wealth and noble birth have no high standing 
(oUBiv oeuvòv ён»), but, quite the reverse, are bad.” Substitute 
"utterly indifferent’ for the doxographer’s absurd ‘bad’, and we 
have in effect Aristo's doctrine. Substitute 'second-rank value’ for 
‘bad’, and we get Zeno's position. 

‘The basis for the doxographer’s garbled account is the conclu- 
sion of Socrates' argument with Cleinias in the protreptic passage 
of Plato's Euthydemus (27Be-2B1e5). The first part of the argument 
may be summarised as follows: 

А Everyone wishes to fare well. 

B Faring well requires the possession of many goods. 

C These goods include (1) wealth, health, beauty, other bodily 
advantages, noble birth, power, honour; (2) temperance, jus- 
tice and courage; (3) wisdom; (4) good fortune. 

But wisdom is good fortune, since it never fails to make men 
act and acquire corr 
‘The goods enumerated in C cause us to fare well because they 
benefit us. 

‘They benefit us not by being possessed but by being used. 
‘The correct use of C(r) goods is knowledge, which guides ac- 
tion and makes it correct. 

Therefore knowledge not only provides men with good for- 
tune in every action and acquisition but also with faring well. 
Without prudence and wisdom C{ı) goods harm rather than 
benefit men.** 














z om mo 


‘The last part of the argument needs to be presented in full:* | 
J ‘In sum‘, I it would appear, Cleinias, that in the case of 
all those things which we first said were good, our account is 





H Daye [Eon] Bà ка! by буо» éyatóv sivan, тй» тотылу, кө! lv бо» какби, Thy 
брава» whodrov Bi каї eóytwnav oöbiv anırdv уму, т> В тойнаутіо» nandr. 

" The inclusion of courage and temperance as examples within this section of the argu- 
ment, Bibi co, should not be taken to imply that they, as distinct from C() goods, 
could ever be detached from wisdom; cf. Vlastos 1984, р. 210 n. B4. It is a pleasure to 
acknowledge my indebtednes to this outstanding article. 

* Translation (modified) of Viastos 1984, p. 199. 
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that (î), it is not their nature to be good just by themselves, but 
the position, it seems, is as follows: (ii) if ignorance controls 
them, they are greater bads than their opposites to the extent 
of their greater power to serve their bad leader; while if they 
are controlled by prudence and wisdom they are greater 
goods, though in neither case do they have any value just by 
themselves.’ ‘Evidently, as it seems’, he said, ‘it is just as you 
say’. ‘What, then, follows from what has been said? Is it any- 
thing but this: that of the other things, none is either good or 
bad, but of these two things, one — wisdom ~ is good, and the 
other = ignorance = is bad?’ He agreed.” 


Diogenes’ garbled doxography is an indication of the impor- 
tance of this passage for those who wanted a clear and author- 
itative statement on Socrates’ ethics. Consider it now in relation 
to Zeno and Aristo. (The assumption that they knew the text in- 
timately will, I hope, be fully justified by my following remarks.) 
They both accepted its conclusion: ‘Of the other things, none is 
either good or bad, but of these two things, one - wisdom ~ is 
good, and the other – ignorance = is bad’. Socrates arrived at 
this conclusion by arguing (J()), that health, wealth etc. are not of 
a nature to be good just by themselves (айта коф" айта); and 
(Ji), that such so-called ‘goods’ are actually greater bads 
their opposites in cases where both of them are controlled by ig- 
norance, and greater goods in cases where both of them are con- 
trolled by wisdom, but in neither case do they have any value just 
by themselves. 























* aa gaat Kara, toni айталла АТ трату 

© mpi Torov 5 Ayo avoit tivon, Sor a ye wat аўта m- 
xav yat, Б dr lovem BB бун Му piv avi Ayfıra Ао, rato кока doas 
av lvavriav, боф Buvarórrepa (түрктү 1 fyowsiv какф бут, іду BE qpóvnois 
"t кой copia, міса &yaêé, айта Bi xat’ aûrê oübimpa aürüv oüßewds Afıa elvan. = 
Beier om, ere 0 Aes > Ti civ hy obi ie Tav dg 
deer Sind A ау Oh eB cre Ayan iv wane, voa 8 Sst 
Buron A piv copia бүздө», 4 8 awatia кан. олду СЇ Мам Bye Boa for a 
strikingly similar argument. 

* Сг. gab, where Socrates reminds Cleinias of their agreement that only Amer is 


good. 
ч Take и that vOv lvavrio in 28146 must mean ‘the of health ete. when these 
opposites are controlled by ", and vais 3 1d8, greater goods than the 
‘opposites of health ete. when these opposites are controlled by wisdom’. This is what the 
argument requires, and it receives support from aBıb6-B: "Would a man be benefited 


SG hed acquired’ mach and dos mech without тнт or rater onc whe had 
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Before discussing the two Stoics’ interpretation of these prem- 
ises, a word must be said about Socrates’ conclusion. Gregory 
Vlastos argued that it is misleadingly formulated. It should be 
read, he proposes, not as an unequivocal assertion to the effect 
that nothing at all is good except wisdom, and nothing at all is 
bad except ignorance, but rather as follows: ‘None of those other 
things is either good or bad [just by itself], while wisdom alone is 
good [just by itself] and ignorance alone is bad [just by itself]. 
The ‘[just by itself] interpolations are necessary, he argues, in 
order to make the conclusion square with Socrates’ views about 
non-moral goods elsewhere in Plato; they are also necessary on the 
logical ground that the conclusion stated at 2812-5 only makes 
sense if it is treated as a deduction from what is explicit at 281d4— 
9: ‘no non-moral good is good just by itself, and no non-moral evil 
ad just by itself". | 

Putting aside for the moment the matter of consistency with 
Socrates’ views elsewhere, I tend to think that the suggested inter- 
polation is a weakening, and not a logical improvement, of the 
argument. To be sure, Socrates has allowed a so-called ‘good’ 
of the С() type, such as health, in conjunction with wisdom to be 
a greater good than sickness in conjunction with wisdom. But he 
combines this thought with the proposition that such a so-called 











follows this question is that opportunities for doing wrong and thereby faring badly are 
diminished the less the wrongdoer has or does. Sickness provides less of an opportunity 
for doing wrong or for doing right than health. 

* Viaston 1984, pp. 199-201 

* Viastos (1984) writes (n. go, р. ani): "From “x is F only in conjunction with W^ it would 
be crazy to infer “x is not Ё. The sober inference from that premise would be x is not 
F in disjunction from W", Le., "xis not F just by itself." For my response to this, see 





main text below and п. 62, 
ч Viaston 1984, р. 200, argues that this is how Socrates! conclusion must be read, in order 
that (a), ‘none of those other things I either good or bad’, should be entailed by the 
previous claim that no poo moral good is good jut by im and (0, совінетс be 
secured with the trichotomy of биршг 467e1~468b4, in which health is claified as 
"good". With regard to (8), see main text below and n. 70. (a), on Мамо reading, 
out to be not a significant inference, but a repetition of what it is said to follow from. In. 
‘abidg-5, Socrates has already asserted that ‘the things we first said were good are not 
коой junt by themselves’ IF thin in all that be а эшеги in the бен part of his con- 











‘Oat Socrmes ther he mon وس‎ рентаи of heal wealth ec jx by 
themselves, together with the claim that what confers value on them (if anything does is 
wisdom alone, to sanction the conclusion that wisdom, strictly speaking, is the only good. 
Le. wisdom alone is good, because all other so-called ‘goods like health, in cases where 
they can be truly called good, owe all their goodness to wisdom. 
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‘good’ in conjunction with ignorance is a greater bad than sickness 
so conjoined. What, then, is his view about the goodness of health 
where health is treated universally or without any indication from 
the context of how it is being used? If health, considered simply as 
health, is not good by its nature, and health can under one con- 
dition be better than sickness and under another condition be 
worse than sickness, it seems that health in general is no more 
good than it is bad. Goodness is not a property that can pertain to 
health, in virtue of anything that health is. Health can be better 
than sickness, but its superiority in such cases is entirely to be 
chalked up to the credit of wisdom. 

If this is the point for which Plato's Socrates is arguing here, I 
think it would be misleadingly redundant to include the words 
‘just by itself” in his conclusion (last lines of J above). What he 
takes himself to have established is that so-called ‘goods’ such as 
health, and so-called ‘bads’ such as sickness, strictly speaking are 
neither good nor bad. Strictly speaking, goodness pertains solely 
to wisdom and badness to ignorance. 

The Stoics welcomed this conclusion. In addition, the reasoning 
by which it was deduced seems to have decisively influenced their 
doctrine of the ‘indifference’ of such things as health and sickness. 
Thus, at Diogenes Laertius vu.tog the non-goodness of wealth 
and health is inferred from the propositions (1) that they no more 
benefit than they harm, and (2) that they can be used well and 
badly. On this point, there was no disagreement between Zeno 
and Aristo, Returning now to the section of the Euthydemus imme- 
diately preceding the conclusion, I want to ask how they responded 
to J(i), so-called ‘goods’ such as health are not of a nature to be 
good just by themselves; and J(ii), such things when controlled by 
wisdom are greater goods than their opposites, though in neither 
case do they have any value just by themselves. 

I suggest that Aristo fully accepted J(i), and interpreted J(i 
ply as the justification for Socrates’ conclusion concerning the sole 
goodness of wisdom. Le., he did not take Socrates to be attrib 
ing even conditional value to such things as health. It was Zeno's 
doctrine, on the other hand, that health is naturally preferable to 
sickness, and that it does possess value (axia) ‘just by itself". He 














© Lam assuming that Stobaeus, 82,20- 5,4 represents a position Zeno pioneered: health 
is lati? hanto pios. This is in line with Stobaeus 184,18-85,11, where the фирма 
(Zeno's original term) are likened to courtiers whose rank is second to that of the King, 
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could agree to | JG), the non-goodness of health just by itself, but 
not to the second part of J(i) its lack of all value ‘just by itself". 
How did Zeno react to J(ii) taken as a whole? Socrates maintains 
that health is better than sickness if and only if it is used wisely. 
Zeno would say that health has value (exi), however it is used, but 
is never something good. In his ethics, ‘value’ is the genus of 
which ‘good’ (agathon) and ‘preferred? (prosgmenon) are two distinct 
species. Does this mean that Zeno has to reject the first part of 
J(i), in which Socrates makes the greater goodness or badness of 
the so-called ‘goods’ over their opposites depend upon wisdom or 
ignorance respectively? 

It would certainly be un-Stoic to maintain that someone who 
uses health wisely will be happier than someone who uses sickness 
wisely. If that is Socrates’ point here, Zeno was bound to disagree. 
probably, as Vlastos has argued, it was Socrates’ point. Yet, 
given the final clause of J(i), the conclusion of the whole argu- 
ment, and basic Stoic doctrines, we can see why Zeno may have 
been less troubled by the comparatives meizd agatha and meizî kaka 
than he ought to have been. 

According to Diogenes Laertius’ summary of Stoic ethi 
(vn.104), the indifference of such things as health and wealth coi 
sists in the fact that they do not contribute to happiness or un- 
happiness; for one can be happy even without them. He then adds 
the following qualification: ‘the kind of use made of them is con- 
stitutive of happiness or unhappiness’ (rfs roids aùtõv xphoeos 
eUSaıuovıkfjs обот ў какобопиоуткй). 

For a gloss on this passage, we may go to Seneca, Ep. 92.11-13. 
He is clarifying the relationship between the thesis that virtue 
the only good and the value of such things as health. His imagi- 
nary interlocutor asks: ‘If good health, rest and freedom from pain 
are not going to thwart virtue, will you not pursue them?’ Seneca 
answers: 























ОГ course I will. Not because they are good, but because they are in 
cordance with nature, and because they will be taken on the basis of my 
good judgement. What then will be good in them? Just this ~ being well 
selected. For when I put on the right sort of clothes, or walk as I should, 
neither the dining nor the walking nor the clothes are good, but the in- 
tention I display in them by preserving a measure, in each thing, which 
conforms with reason ... So it is not elegant clothes which are a bonum per 
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зе, but the selection of elegant clothes, since the good is not in the thing. 
but in the quality of the selection. 

Socrates, in his summation of the argument from the Euthyde- 
mus, stated that only wisdom’s control confers any degree of good- 
ness or positive value on such things as health. The orthodox 
Stoics, following Zeno’s lead, maintained that the wise use or wise 
selection of health etc. is good per se. They agreed with Socrates 
that the mere possession of health is not something good. Is there, 
then, any disagreement between them on the relation between 
goodness, wise use and health? Socrates is committed to the prop- 
osition p: ‘Health is good - a constituent of happiness - if and 
only if it is wisely used’, Zeno endorses proposition q: “The wise 
use of health is a per se good — a constituent of happiness." 

I think Zeno thought there was no material difference between 
these propositions. He took Socrates’ denial of any intrinsic good- 
ness to health etc., together with Socrates’ conclusion, ‘wisdom is 
the only good’, to confirm his own view that health as such could 
never merit the predicate ‘good’. Hence he interpreted Socr: 
implicit claim that wisely used health is good as a judgement not 
about health as such but about its wise use. Socrates, however, just 
before his conclusion, had indicated his assent to the following 
proposition: ‘health etc., wisely used, is a greater good than sick- 
ness, | wisely used’. Hence, Zeno reasoned, Socrates was mislead- 
ing in denying any intrinsic value to health and such like things 
(айта Bà коў” arê ойбітра аўт» oùbevòs Afıc elvan, Euthyd. 
28148). Only a value properly predicable of health as such could 
account for Socrates’ immediately preceding judgement that the 
wise use of something like health is a greater good than the wise use 
of its opposite. Treat health as such as naturally ‘preferable’ to or 
more ‘valuable’ than sickness, but not as ‘better’ or ‘more con- 
stitutive of happiness’, and Socrates’ confusing remarks could be 
satisfactorily interpreted. In Zeno’s view, the person who uses 
health wisely does have more of what is valuable than the wise 
user of sickness, Thus the Stoic doctrine of ‘preferred indifferent 
would allow Socrates to keep his stated conclusion that wisdom is 
+ Translation by Long/Sedley 1987, text 64. The notion of ‘good selection’ reflects for- 

ulation of the ethical end by Diogenes of Babylon and Antipater (cc our commentary 


ай lo. and Long 1967). But there is no reason to think that these depart in substance from 
the эрй of Zeno's philosophy. 
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the only good, while also making sense of his claim that the wise 
user of health has more of what is good (Stoically reinterpreted as 
‘valuable’) than does his sick counterpart. 

More could be said about this argument from the Euthydemus. In 
particular, a reader who thinks my interpretation of it assimilates 
Socrates too closely to Stoicism will find a powerful ally in Vlas- 
tos. What I hope to have shown is an ambiguity in its closing 
lines which helped to feed the disagreement between Zeno and 
Aristo, while enabling each of them to think he was being faithful 
to Socrates’ basic ethical doctrine. For Zeno, Socrates could be 
pressed into support for his own view that, while only virtue and 
what participates in virtue is good, there is a real difference of 
value between health and its opposite, attention to which is essen- 
tial to any moral agent. Aristo, on the other hand, could urge 
against Zeno Socrates’ statement that, just by themselves, health 
and such like things have no value whatsoever. 

At Crito 4Bb8- 9, Socrates secures Crito's agreement to the prop- 
osition that living well is the same as living virtuously. Vlastos has 
argued that ‘is the same as’ should not be interpreted as positing 
identity between virtue and happiness. Rather, we should take it 
ify that ‘virtue and happiness are necessarily interentailing’. 
ierpreted, the proposition allows Socrates to acknowledge the 
tence of non-moral goods, such as health, which, if virtuously 
used, make a tiny increment to happiness that it lacks without 
them. Vlastos has two principal reasons for crediting Socrates with 
the thesis that virtue is sufficient for happiness rather than identi- 
cal to it. First, he finds the latter outlandish. Secondly, he thinks 






















© See Viator 1984. 
To ө) кај кайди 
© Viaston 1984, pp. 191 
* This paper à not the place to deal adequately with Узок detailed argument, but one 
issue must be mentioned. Vlasos (1984) writen, pp. 196-7: Ifthe Identity Thesis were 
true, we would have no rational ground for preference between alternatives which are 
‘equally constent with virtue - hence п raton grand for force betwee tls of айат 
ЖАГ oh yO morale And ak were wc road imd te boom 
ftom eadaimoniam as a theory of rational choice. For man of the choices we have to 
male throughout our life have to be made between jart such states of affairs, where 
moral considerations are not in the picture at all: Shall 1 walk to my destination or ride 
the but? Shall I have my hair cut today or next week? ... We do make such choices all 
the time... and the grounds on which we have to make them are clearly non-moral 
hedonic, economic... or whatever, Thi being the case, ifthe Identity Thesis were true 
it would bankrupt the power of eudaimonium to give а rational explanation of all ovr 
deliberate actions by citing happiness as our final reason for them. On that theory, if 
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that the Platonic | evidence for Socrates’ views about goods — es- 
pecially Gorgias 467e, Lysis 218e — indicates Socrates’ lasting com- 
mitment to the existence of non-moral as well as moral goods. In 
order to bring the argument from the Euthydemus into line with the 
sufficiency thesis, he interprets its conclusion not as a statement 
denying the existence of any non-moral goods simpliciter, but as a 
denial that anything non-moral is good ‘just by itself”. 

1 suggest that the Stoics reflected on Plato's statements in very 
similar ways, but arrived at the conclusion that what Socrates 
was really after was the Identity Thesis. This, they could say, was 
the obvious sense of the passage from the Crito and of Euthydemus 
28164-5. True, Socrates elsewhere included moral and non-moral 
items in a single list of ‘goods’. But the import of his discussion in 
the Meno 87e-88d, like that of the Ethydemus, was that only virtue 
or wisdom bears the necessary relation to benefiting that anything 
ly speaking, must have: i.e., always benefiting and 
ing.” In the Gorgias 467¢1-468b4, Socrates had intro- 
termediate class’ — things neither good nor bad, which 
partake now of the one now of the other and at times of neith 
they are exemplified by sitting, walking, running, sailing, stones 
and logs. In terms of the arguments from the Meno and the Euthy- 
demus the intermediate class should include things like health, 
which in the Gorgias are assigned to the class of goods. 














happiness were identical with virtue, our final reason for choosing anything at all would 
have to be our concern for our virtu; ю the multitude of choices that have nothing to 
do with that concern would be eft unexplained." Zeno doctrine of the тортом, 1 
‘would respond, was formulated precisely to reconcile the Identity Thesis with the need 
to have rational grounds for preference between states of affairs differentiated only by 
their non-moral values. (Contrast the position of Aristo) A Zenonian wise man will make 
happiness = virtue the only ground for any choice he makes But, unlike Viaton, he 
takes non-mora differences of value to form the very material (hi) to which the virtu- 
‘ous agent must attend. His concern for happiness = virtue involves a concern for every 
detail of his life. (Was not this abo Socrates” concern (cl. n. 11 above)? Given the choice, 
he prefers health to sickness, not because he would be less happy if М could not anid ick“ 
ness, but because, if he can be healthy, he shoal prefer health because of its naturalness 
to the human condition. So although, considered jst by isl, health i not a constituent. 
of happiness for Zeno, he would expect anyone concerned for happiness in his sense to 
prefer health to sickness etc. forth sal of happiness. Viastos (1984), п. 77, p. 209, thinks 
the Stoics would have done better to adopt ‘the multicomponent model of happiness’ he 
attributes to Socrates. For what can be said for and against the Stoic position in general, 
€ Long/Sedley 1987, vol. , commentary on 64- 

© CE the Stoics’ ше of following proposition as a premise in an и concluding to 
the non-goodnes of wealth and health: òs yap How беру тё Gxpuatvev, oÙ тё 
xiv, re vol дубо тд podiv, ob тё rey, DL vios. 
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There are, then, as Vlastos too acknowledges, at least surface 
inconsistencies in statements put forward by Socrates on the value 
of things like health.” They are spoken about (1) as goods in a list 
that includes wisdom (Gorg. 467e; cf. Glaucon at Rep. n, 3570); (2) 
as sometimes good and sometimes harmful (Meno 88d); (3) as good 
solely in consequence of virtue (Ар. 3ob 2-4); (4) as without value 
just by themselves (Euthyd. 2814); (5) as falling outside the class of 
what is good (Euthyd. 281e). I am not out to challenge Vlastos’ i 
pressive thesis that (3) was actually Socrates’ position, and that his 
other formulations can be brought into line. My interest here is in 
what Zeno took Socrates to be searching for. 

The answer, I propose, was the Zenonian distinction between 
moral and non-moral value. Assign the former to virtue and the 
latter to things like health, and the true spirit of Socrates’ position 
became plain. Socrates, Zeno reasoned, was right to suppose 
that non-moral so-called ‘goods’ can be used well or badly. Two 
conclusions, true to the spirit of Socrates’ philosophy, were to be 
drawn from this: (1) goodness properly speaking, which is ex- 
clusively moral, can never be predicated of something | valuable 
but non-moral; (2) the use of such a thing (as distinct from its mere 
possession) can be good and a constituent of happiness. Socrates 
found himself speaking of health etc., sometimes as good, and 
sometimes as totally without intrinsic value. The inconsistency 
could be resolved, and the significant insight of Socrates’ thought 
clarified, if health, just by itself, were accorded non-moral value, 
promoted above the position set out in the Euthydemus but below 
what it is apparently assigned in the Gorgias and Lysis. 

If my approach is correct, it will not show that Zen. lys 
of these Platonic passages should be preferred to Vlastos’ inter- 
pretation of Socrates. What I hope to have proved is that Zeno 
(and Aristo) did read and reflect on them carefully, and that their 
‘own ethical theory should be viewed as an actual elucidation of 
Socrates" philosophy. In other words, what the Stoics made of 
Socrates remains an option that anyone interested in reconstruct- 
ing his thought should take seriously. 























™ 1 say “statements put forward by Socrates since the question of his ament to such state- 
ments must be distinguished from the role they play in his arguments. Thus it is surely 
evident that the status of the “goods initially proposed to Cleinias at Batty. 2792-5 is 
radically altered by the conclusion of the argument at 281de; and the same iı true И we 
compare Меш 8c with B84. 
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CONCLUSION 


By applying similar methods of analysis, I think it would be possi- 
ble to show that the Stoics thought of their moral psychology, with 
its pronounced differences from Plato and Aristotle, as a devel- 
‘opment of Socrates’ purely intellectualist account of virtue and 
vice. The Peripatetics took Socrates’ thesis, ‘Virtue is knowledge’, 
to commit him to an implicit denial of the irrational part of the 
soul since it treated the virtues (so they put it) as exclusively resi- 
dent in the soul's rational faculty, and thereby ignored pathos and 
thos.” It would be worthwhile to consider how the orthodox Stoics 
welcomed this interpretation of Socrates, and fully developed 





moral states. 

But, to conclude the present paper, let my last word pass back 
to Arcesilaus. We should not suppose that Plato was the only ai 
thor who shaped his view of the sceptical Socrates. Let us suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that Arcesilaus was fully cognisant of 
the way Zeno and Aristo wanted to interpret the Euthydemus pas- 
sage as a guide to Socrates’ and their own ethics. To cast doubt on 
the legitimacy of attaching Socrates firmly to any conclusions, he 
had only to set Xenophon, Memorabilia iv.2.31—5 against the other 
text. Xenophon is reporting Socrates’ refutation of Euthydemus. 
‘The latter claims that he knows what sort of things are good ап‹ 
bad, if he knows anything at all. He cites as instances health and 
sickness. Forced to admit that such things are no more good than 
bad, since health can be harmful and disease beneficial, he offers 
first wisdom and then happiness as unequivocal goods. Socrates 
disposes of wisdom by arguing that it ruined figures such as Dac- 
dalus and Palamedes. As for happiness, its claims are wrecked by 
‘enumerating various of its possible constituents, any one of which 
can bring unhappiness to people. 

‘This is an ad hominem argument, strictly intended to show up 
Euthydemus’ false conceit of knowledge. None the less, it stands as 
a warning against committing Socrates’ assent to any firm conclu- 
sions he elicits by means of propositions assented to by his inter- 
locutor. |} 
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The foregoing text was written in 1986. Its principal findings con- 
cerning the Stoics’ Socratic orientation have now been confirmed 
and extended by several scholars. David Sedley (1993) shows that 
the Stoics drew upon Plato’s portrayal of Socrates in the Crito and 
Phaedo as a way of illustrating the wise man’s assent to the ration- 
ality and providence of nature. In The Socratic Movement (cf. Vander 
Waerdt 1994a), convincing reasons are given for linking Stoic 
thought on natural law to reflections on Socrates, both Xeno- 
phon's Socrates (cf. DeFilippo and Mitsis 1994) and Plato's (cf. 
Vander Waerdt 1994b). In my paper I drew attention (p. 20) to 
Xenophon, Men. 1.4 as a salient influence on the Stoics’ Socrates, 
and that point is well developed by DeFilippo and Mitsis. Like 
myself, though without reference to my paper, Gisela Striker 
(1994) proposes that the Stoics thought hard about Socrates’ argu- 
ments in the Euthydemus concerning the relation between virtue = 
knowledge and other so-called good and bad things. The Socratic 
Movement (Vander Waerdt 19944) also includes a useful treatment 
of Socrates in the early Hellenistic period, written by the editor. 
In the same volume the role of Socrates in early scepticism is in- 
terestingly tackled by Annas (1994) and by Shields (1994). 

Further attention to the Stoics’ appropriation of Socrates may 
help to throw light on the vexed question of their knowledge and 
utilisation of Aristotle's ethics (see chapter 8 below, p. 185 n. 7). I 
make this observation because there is no reason to treat Socrates 
and Aristotle as mutually exclusive influences on the Stoics. When 
I argued years ago (see Long 1968b) that the Stoics reflected seri- 
ously on Aristotle's ethics, I made it clear at the time that I re- 
garded their possible attention to Aristotle as additional to the in- 
dubitable influence of Socrates and the Academy. Then as now I 
took Socrates to be their dominant inspiration, but I still think (in 
spite of Sandbach 1985) that the hypothesis of some Aristotelian 
influence on Zeno and his followers is probably correct (cf. Long 


1996). 








CHAPTER 2 


Heraclitus and Stoicism* 


As a young man, Zeno of Citium is said to have consulted an ora- 
cle about what he should do to live best: the god told him ‘to be in 
close contact with the dead’ (6 cuyxpartiforro тої; vexpoîs) and 
Zeno understood this discouraging advice to mean ‘read the works 
of the ancients’ (D.L. vita). We are not told who the ancients 
were whom Zeno read, but apart from Homer and Hesiod it is 
tempting to see an allusion to Heraclitus in the anecdote.” To the 
best of my knowledge there is only one piece of evidence which 
associates Zeno, as distinct from other Stoics or the Stoics in gen- 
eral, with Heraclitus explicitly.’ Indeed, evidence which enables us 
to distinguish Zeno’s ideas from those of later Stoics is regrettably 
slight, But if some uncertainty attaches to Zeno's indebtedness to 
Heraclitus we reach firmer ground with his successor, Cleanthes. 
Cleanthes was well acquainted with Heraclitus and reflects his 
influence both in thought and in language. The importance of 
Heraclitus to the later Stoics is evident most plainly in Marcus 
Aurelius (see p. 56), and while this may reflect both the personal 





* This chapter is based upon the text of a lecture which I was privileged to give at the 


а pleasure to express my thanks to Professor J. N. 
Dr M. Dragona-Monachou for their kindness in arranging the lecture and for offering to 
publish it in Orkowogie 

* On the oracle ef. von Frits 1972, colt. 85-6. 

* Zeno wrote $ books of Prblänsie Нетай, D.L vit4, and his interest in Hesiod is 
arte а SVP soy mee chapter y of thie volume, pp 63, 76-8 
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that Zeno took Heraclitus, along with Stipo and Crates, at an ally in his controversy with 
Акени. Whether these remarks have any biographical vale, independently of learned 
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interest of the emperor and the general philosophical taste of the 
carly Christian period, there is no reason to regard Marcus’ pre- 
dilection for Heraclitus as unusual in a later Stoic. The influence 
of Heraclitus on | Stoicism is a commonplace of ancient philo- 
sophical commentators and epitomists. 

But what did that influence really amount to? There seems to be 
no general agreement among those who have discussed the subject 
during the last hundred and fifty years. Already in ı 
had drawn attention to exponents of the two extreme positions — 
minimal influence, on the one hand, and on the other hand, Stoi- 
cism as diluted and distorted Heracliteanism — and adopted a 
middle course himself.* Until recently, perhaps, it might be said 
that Hicks’ standpoint, which allowed Stoicism to differ substan- 
tially from Heraclitus, while granting important conceptual affini- 
ties between both philosophies, was accepted by the most reliable 
interpreters of the Stoics. But at the present time there is a clear 
tendency among scholars to return to the view that Heraclitus’ 
impact upon the early Stoics was relatively insignificant. The rca- 
sons for this are closely bound up with the long overdue recog- 
was not an ad hoc and retrogressi 
tes but an important new development 
Philosophy. It is now generally accepted that the early Stoics were 
strongly influenced by the Academy and also by the Lyceum, 
whether directly from the writings of Aristotle, or through the 
work of Theophrastus and other Peripatetics.* Add to this the well 
known indebtedness of Zeno to the Gynics and to the Megarians, 
and it becomes clear that the Stoa was founded by a man deeply 
familiar with the main currents of thought in his time. 

As the sphere of influence on early Stoicism has been enlarged 
so the interest of scholars in Heraclitus’ imprint appears to have 
declined. The case against Heraclitus was briefly stated in 1961 by 
Friedrich Solmsen, who asked: ‘Are contemporary scholars, who 
treat the Stoic exegesis of Homer and Hesiod with a smile or a 
shrug of the shoulders, well advised if they accept the Stoic inter- 











* Cf. Hicks gut, cols. 944-5. Hicks’ examples for the two extremes were Siebeck 1873 who 
minimised Heraclitus’ influence and Lassalle 1858 who exaggerated it. The later position 
goes back to Hegel 1971, pp. 263, 266. 

* GL especially Poblens 1959, vol. 1, рр. #3, 34-5, 68, 160 and Bréhier 1951, pp. 141-5, 
тб. 

* So I wrote in 1976. I am now doubtful about whether Zeno paid much heed to the work 
of Theophrastus; cf. Long 1996. 
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est in Heraclitus as basis for their own appraisal of Stoicism and 
its place in the history of Greek thought?” Solmsen argues || that 
the Stoics’ fundamental debts in cosmology were to Plato, Aris- 
totle and medical writers such as Diocles and Praxagoras. A 
complementary study of the four-element theory in Stoicism, 
based on Solmsen’s assumptions, has been made by J. Longrigg 
in a recent article.* Such positive arguments against the influence 
of Heraclitus are supported in a negative way by those scholars 
who allude to him merely en passant or omit any reference to his 
general influence.” 

We have reached a curious position, which would have amused 
Hegel. Having been frequently regarded as the decisive influence 
on the early development of Stoic cosmology, Heraclitus is now 
being pushed into the background or quietly allowed to drop out 
of the discussion. Solmsen himself admits that ‘the early Stoics 
recognized Heraclitus as their &pxnyérns and made the most 
strenuous efforts to find their doctrines ... anticipated in his utter- 
ances’ (loc. cit). But he recommends modern historians not to take 
their efforts very seriously. This is an odd prescription, especially 
when Solmsen offers no clear reasons for the Stoics’ attribution to 
Heraclitus of ideas which, he thinks, were rooted in contemporary 
physics. His valuable work of tracing Stoic indebtedness to those 
ideas does not in the least rule out a serious historical link between 
Heraclitus and the Stoics. It is merely an accident that the thesis 
of Heraclitus’ dominating influence was often accompanied in the 
past by a failure to locate Stoicism adequately within its contem- 
porary intellectual milieu. The Stoics’ importance as philosophers 
is not diminished if they were strongly influenced by Heraclitus as 
well as by the Academy and the Lyceum. 














The purpose of this paper is to reconsider and to illustrate Hera- 
ditus’ influence on the Stoics, especially Cleanthes. It is a large 
subject and I make no claim to treat it exhaustively here. But I 
hope to prove that the present tendency to reduce Heraclitus’ influ- 
ence on early Stoicism is not well grounded. It should be empha- 
sised that I do not intend my thesis to cast doubt upon the Stoics’ 





1 Оё. Solmsen 1968, p. 486 
$ OF Longrigg 1975- 

* CF Rist убу; Graeser 1975; Sandbach 1975- See also however, Watson 1966, pp. 
da and Long 1986a, pp. 11, 145-6. 
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close attention to positions taken up by other philosophers of their 
own time. I shall not suggest that Heraclitus was their starting- 
point in cosmology. But his importance, especially to Cleanthes, 
so I shall argue, || was fundamental. In attempting to demonstrate 
one is faced with a series of questions, all of which seem to be 
teresting and worth posing for their own sake. What knowledge 
of Heraclitus did the early Stoics possess? Was their method of 
interpretation their own or did it derive from the work of others, 
especially Aristotle and Theophrastus? Did the Stoics merely twist 
Heraclitus’ views to suit their preconceived needs, or has their 
interpretation, in some cases, a valid basis in Heraclitus’ thought? 
Above all, why did they take an interest in this remote and ex- 
traordinarily difficult thinker? 

‘The process by which Heraclitus’ words were transmitted to 
the fourth century is an unsolved problem. But it is reasonable to 
assume that the early Stoics had access to a series of texts, known 
Heraclitus’ book, which gave them as authoritative a record of hi 
work as the sources available to Aristotle and Theophrastus, Thi 
point has to be stressed since some scholars argue that the Stoic 
interpretation of Heraclitus was heavily dependent on Theophras- 
tus. I shall consider this point in some detail shortly, but even if it 
is true, it does not prove that the Stoics derived their knowledge of 
Heraclitus from Theophrastus. G. S. Kirk has drawn attention to 
the fact that Theophrastus’ enormous list of writings includes no 
specific work on Heraclitus.'® He suggests that Theophrastus’ inter- 
pretation of Heraclitus, so important to the later doxographical 
tradition, was close to Aristotle’s and may have been based not on 
Heraclitus’ so-called book but on ‘a mechanically-arranged selec- 
tion of the odder sayings." It does not seem to me necessary to 
suppose that the Peripatetic interpretation of Heraclitus rested 
on such inadequate source material. Aristotle and Theophrastus 
depreciated and misunderstood Heraclitus, but they had their own 
reasons for doing so." In any case, it is inconceivable that the very 














CL Kirk 1955, p. 37. Theophrastus’ Physik danai of course included an account of Hera- 
litus (cf. Diela 1879, p. 163) but he also devoted separate works to many early Greek 
philosophers - Anaxagoras, Anaximenes, Archelaus, Democritus, Empedocles (Р 1. v. 


Loe. cit. Kirk's conjecture (984. p. 7), expressed more guardedly in the 1962 reprint of 
book, that Heraclitus "wrote no book, in our sense of the word’, has not won general 

‘acceptance, cf. Marcovich 1965, col. 257; Mondolfo 1972, p. xxxiv. 

"9 GE. especially Cherniss 1935 passim and McDiarmid 1953, pp. 93-6. 
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close | links between Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus and Heraclitus were 
mediated to the Stoic through the doxography of Theophrastus 
(sce below). 

But one of Aristotle's own Academic contemporaries, with a 
strong interest in the Presocratics, did write at length on Heracli- 
tus. This was Heracleides of Pontus, who is said to have written 
four books of ‘commentary’ (££nyfiosis) on him." It is possible that 
Heracleides, who was an independent-minded thinker, played a 
key part both in disseminating knowledge of Heraclitus’ recorded 
sayings and in giving them philosophical respectability. He may 
also have initiated methods of interpretation which attracted the 
Stoic interest in Heraclitus. We can only speculate about Hera- 
cleides’ sources but there is no reason to think that any later figure 
was in a better position to read Heraclitus’ own words." 

At some point in his career Cleanthes imitated Heracleides in 
writing his own ‘four books of commentary on Heraclitus’, Tav 
‘HpaxAsirou ёЄпуђскоу tiooapa (D.L. vit.174 = SVF 1.481). The 
number four is an interesting coincidence and tempts me to con- 
jecture that Cleanthes took Heracleides’ work as his own basis, 
‘amplifying and amending it in accordance with Stoic doctrine. 
However that may be, the early Stoic interest in Heraclitus is 
strongly confirmed by the record of Sphaerus’ writings, which 
includes ‘five books of conversations on Heraclitus’, Пері ‘Hpa- 
кАаіто mivre бихтр\рФъ (SVF 1.620). Sphaerus, who was sub- 
ordinate to Cleanthes in the Stoic hierarchy, may be presumed to 
have had his attention to Heraclitus stimulated by Cleanthes if not 
already by Zeno." 

It cannot be proved that the early Stoics were in a better position 
to read Heraclitus than were the Peripatetics; indeed this seems 
unlikely. Members of both schools in all probability had indepen- 











9 DIL. v.88 (= fr. зу Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristotle vt), probably confirmed by Athenaeus 
tv 134b (= fr. 10 Wehrlî) which implies some notoriety for his commentary. 





Fritz 1952, сой. 93-5) to suggest him as a further possible ink between Heraclitus and 
the Stoic. 

З The Aristo whose work Pri Höraklriee is quoted by D.L. 1x5 has been identified with the 
Peripatetic philosopher of that name and not the dissident Stoic (Wehrli, Die Schule des 
Алиман vit, av. Aviston von Кон, fe. 28) but this is far from certain. The work is not 
included in the Stoic's list of writings at D.L. vu.s63 but that does not disprove his 
authorship. 
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dent access to copies of his book, or collections of his sayings, 
which included most of the extant fragments and some other texts 
that are now lost. Heracleides’ work shows || that the Stoics were 
not the first philosophers to attempt detailed interpretation of 
Heraclitus; and we may presume that when they were developing 
their own ideas they were in a position to supplement their read- 
ing of Heraclitean texts with the interpretation of Heracleides 
(and Antisthenes, cf. n. 14) as well as Theophrastus. We may now 
look rather more closely at Theophrastus’ interpretation. 

Simplicius gives us this report on Heraclitus which he drew 
from Theophrastus:"* 

Hippasus of Metapontum and Heraclitus of Ephesus ... made бге the 
principle, and out of fire by condensation and rarefaction they make the 
things that exist and resolve them again into fire, since fire is the single 
underlying nature; for Heraclitus says that all things are an exchange for 
fire. He also assigns a certain regularity and limited time to the world’s 
change according to a predetermined necessity. 

(їтттаооў Bi 8 Meramovrivos xal HpäxAutos à "Еріоло; dv кой ойто. 
xai KivoUpevov Kal merspaouivov, GAA Wp kmoinoav Thy ápyfv, Kal 
dx торду тоодо rà бута rvxvóou Kal pavdbou Kal BiaAGous! талу 
Ч mp, ds ravens mids oUons guoews rs Oroxeutvns wupds yàp 
&uoıpriv elval полу "HpáxMrros wavra. Mout & xai табу туй xai 
xpdvov dpiopivoy тї той кбароу ueraßoAfis xatá Tiva eluapptvnv 
Av&yxnv) 

The principal points to notice in this account are first, that fire 
is treated as an Aristotelian substrate, the material cause of all 
change; secondly, that the method of generating other things out. 
of fire is condensation and rarefaction; thirdly, that the universe 
itself is regarded as subject to regular change, beginning as fire 
and ceasing as fire.” 

It is improbable that Heraclitus would have accepted any of 
these three points, though the third — the periodic dissolution of 
everything into fire, called ekpyrdsis by the Stoics - has been regarded 
as his own view by many scholars.'* But this Theophrastean inter- 
pretation largely determined the representation of Heraclitus by 











"Ply 23.93 (= DK a2 лу. 

" For a ful cussion cf. Kirk 1954, рр. 309, 318-19, а] and also McDiarmid 1953, with 
whom I am inclined to agree (gain Kirk 1968, р. ум) that ката wa нарий 
&väyıny reflects Stoic influence on the doxography. But Mondolfo 1972 defends the 
tubwtance, И not the terminology, of the бозор арасы tradition on Heraclitus 

ım The mon recent defender а Моодойо 1958, pp. 75-83 anrecred by Kirk 1959, pp. 73-6, 
with farther comments by Mondolfo 197, pp. сха със For Mondolf's predecenors 
And arguments against them cf. Burnet 1990, pp. 158-63. 
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the doxographers.'® Diels conclusively proved the dependence of 
Diogenes Laertius’ detailed summary of Heraclitus’ doctrine (1x.8- 
11) on Theophrastus, and the same holds good for Aetius and 
others.” | 

But what does this tell us about early Stoic interpretation? Jula 
Kerschensteiner asserted that the Stoics did not go back to the 
original Heraclitus but rather took over and developed the picture 
presented by Theophrastus. Kirk adopted a similar view and 
offered more evidence to support it than Kerschensteiner.* His 
main argument is a summary of Zeno’s cosmogony by Arius 
dymus (SVF 1.102). Kirk rightly sees a connexion between Zeno’ 
doctrine, as reported here, and Heraclitus fr. gı. But he thinks that 
the Stoic use of this fragment has been strongly influenced by 
‘Theophrastus’ misinterpretation, which is the source of Diogenes 
Laertius x.8-9. 

Heraclitus fr. 31 runs as follows: "Turnings of fire: first sea, and 
of sea one half earth, and the other half lightning flash’ (mupds 
тротаї mp&rov @@Ааооа, GaA&cons 5 тё piv боо уй, тё bi 
биом mpnothp). Some comments by Clement of Alexandria, the 
source of the fragment (1.396 Stählin), separate this part of it from 
the next: ‘Earth is poured forth as sea and is measured in the same 
ratio as it was before it became earth’ (yf) Ө@Ааооа Biaxéerat, 
кой nerpteran eis Tov auröv Aóyov, óxolos mpóoðev fiv À ytvicóot 
Yñ). Clement then concludes by saying: "The most renowned of 
the Stoics have similar doctrines to this in their assumptions con- 
cerning the ekpyrésis and the organization of the world." 

When we compare Arius Didymus’ text with the Theophrastean 
treatment, it seems to me far from clear that Zeno’s cosmogony, as 
described by Arius, ‘is developed out of Theophrastus’ extension 
of Heraclitus fr. 327.9 The Stoic text says this: 

Of such a kind the organization of the world out of substance will peri- 
‚odically have to be — when the turning from fire into water through air 
takes place, one part underlies and is composed as earth. From the rest, 




















" Whether Aristotle attributed the concept expressed by elgyrásis to Heraclitus is too large 
2 question to be discussed brief. Chernin 1933, P. 29 n. 08, argues that he did not but 
zt Kick 196, pp. 319-28. Б 

"Dil 1879 a le CL. Deichgräber 1998-9, pp. 12-30, Kenchenteiner toss, рр. 385-48, 
both of whom бй Theophrastus more inðuential on D.L 7 than did Dic 

7 GE Kerchenneiner 1958 p. 

7 Kirk ба, pp. 307-3 aho pp. 318-19. 

" Kirk 962, p. 328, who concedes hat "here were, of course, some non- Heracleam ele- 
mena I fuic camoquoy. 
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опе part persists as water, and from this as it evaporates air is generated. 
From some of the air fire is kindled, and blending takes place by the 
interchange of the elements since one body interpenetrates another 
through and through. 


(тоіайтпу б бећон буа iv mepıößgp Thy TOO Sou Braxdounan ёк тї 
ойоќа;, Stav ёк mupds трот eis бор br álpos yévnTar, тё uiv Tı 
pioraodaı xal уйу ouvioracêaı, {к той опто BE тё uiv Biapéveiv 
Обор, ix BE той &тицорёуон dépa уйуеобон, ix Tıvèş BE той dépos TOP 
iawreotar, тђу Bé крйот» yiveotar T eis &Anla TOV arogelov 
neraßöAn, офрато Bı Bou туё; ётёроо Brepxopivov.) 


Compare with this the relevant parts of the Theophrastean 
account: 


‘The world is alternately generated from fire and resolved into fire 
according to definite cycles throughout eternity ... for fire by conden- 
sing liquefies, and when compacted becomes water; and water when it 
has congealed turns into earth. This is the downward path. Then again 
earth dissolves and from it water arises, and from water the remainder 
come to be. 


(yewücbai тє aürbv ік турду кай талу bemupoUoóo: Kats vivas 
TrtpióBous ivañ hàg àv aúumavra aldva ... muxvoúmvov yàp тё тор 
iEvypaiveatar, ouvioräuvöv те yiveotat Übop, тпууйшуоу Бі тё 
SBop els уйу 1pimeodar кай тайтпу дбду iwi тё кёт eivai, máAw те 
ай тй» уй» xtlotai, i£ ñs тё Bop yiveotan, ix Bè тойтош тё Aoımd. 
(D.L. 1х.8-9) 

As Kirk notes, the Stoic text differs from Heraclitus in introducing 
air, | and there are other differences he does not discuss. The Stoic 
text, unlike Theophrastus (ap. D.L.), does not incorporate any- 
thing corresponding clearly to the second part of the fragment (cf. 
however SVF 1.413), but it is closer than Theophrastus to the first 
half. Heraclitus’ noun тротг is used, and the Stoic text reflects his 
furov in its use of тё uiv and тё Aoımöv. These points are 
indications that Zeno, or whoever it is that Arius records, had a 
text of fr. gı available to him. Whether condensation (múkvwons) 
and rarefaction (&paíceis) are implied by ouvioraoteı and &ту- 
Zouvou I am not sure; but these concepts are certainly not made 
fully explicit as they are in the Theophrastean interpretation of 
Heraclitus (D. L. 1x.8). I conclude that Theophrastus is at most 








* They do occur unambiguously in some accounts of Stoic conmogony, cf. D.L. vga, 
Plutarch, Sec. mp. тоза (= ЗУР 1.579): but in as much as these are interpretations of 
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опе possible intermediary between Heraclitus and the passage 
from Arius Didymus, the beginning and end of which have no 
connexion with Theophrastus. How far Arius Didymus represents 
a valid account of Zeno’s cosmogony need not concern us here, 
though it is worth noting that his passage needs to be considered 
alongside other accounts of Stoic cosmogony.* 

‘This becomes particularly clear when Arius Didymus’ evidence 
for Zeno is compared with that which he gives for Cleanthes (SVF 
1.497, see further p. 52). Theophrastus, as we have seen, regarded 
Heraclitus’ fire as a material substrate whose changes of density 
account for water and earth. In Cleanthes’ cosmogony as described 
by Arius, where the links with Heraclitus are quite unmistakable, 
fire is presented not only as the material starting-point of cosmog- 
ony but also as the organising agent of the universe (&pxeo8at 
Biaxoayeiv тё 8Aov). That point is not made plain in the Zeno- 
nian account, but there is every reason to regard it as the ortho- 
dox early Stoic view. The early Stoics distinguished between fire, 
the eternal active principle (тор texvixdv), and Op &texvov, 
which is one of the four elements generated by the creative fire in 
its association with the eternal passive principle (OAn).* It is highly 
probable that they thought Heraclitus supported this distinction, 
and virtually certain that they did not interpret his fire simply as a 
material substrate along the lines of Theophrastus.” || 

Why then did Kirk (1962, p. 328) find it so obvious, on the basis 
of this text, that ‘the Stoics accepted Theophrastus’ extension of 
Heraclitus fr. 31 as a legitimate one, and developed out of it their 
own cosmogony’? It is due to the fact that they, like Theophrastus, 
interpreted fr. gt as referring to stages of world-formation — the 
‘turnings of fire’, repeated in regular cycles following the absorp- 


Heraclitus they need not derive exclusively, or even partially, from Theophrastus. Mon- 
dolfo 1972, рр. 36-7 defends Theophrastus historicity in attributing to Heraclitus pro- 
cence which may be described as condensation and rarefaction. 

7 CE Lapidge (79) рр. 263-7. 

ч CC SVF 1.120, у, with dncumion by Lapidge 1979, рр. 167-73. 

"The Stoic distinction between an eternal «ócyos and а perishable xowos (SVF n.526- 
4), well explained by Kirk 1962, pp. 307-10, in relation to Heraclitus fr. 30, is closely 
related to the distinction between two kinds of fire, and both could be partly inspired by 
the difficulty of reconciling "Op дао» with &wrópsvov uivpa xal áwoofevviyevov. 
тра, Clement of Alexandri, the source of Heraclitus fr. 3, gravely misrepresent the 
Sei position by wenig re ы material organised Und 109 Бодлер sal 
teo, For Theophrastus distinction between two kinds of fre, and it розы infuence 
оп the Зока, cf. Longrgg 1975, рр. 219-22. Mondolfo 1972, p. cerit thinks that Plato 
Tha туу» attributes a directive function o оосо erate” 
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Чоп of each world into fire. Kirk regards this interpretation of the 
fragment as demonstrably false since it refers, in his view, not to 
cosmogony but to changes which go on continuously within an 
eternal world-order. There can be little doubt that Kirk is right 
about this; successive worlds periodically created and destroyed 
were probably not part of Heraclitus’ philosophy, but it does not 
follow from this that the Stoics misunderstood their predecessor аз 
а result of reading Theophrastus. Many modern scholars have fol- 
lowed their lead, and it may well have been Aristotle's view too. It 
has taken a very large amount of scholarly discussion to establish 
the distinctive nature of Heraclitus’ cosmology, and agreement on 
many issues has not been reached. Neither the misattribution of ek- 
pprisis to Heraclitus - if such it is by Theophrastus and the Stoics — 
nor other details of Stoic cosmogony suffice to show that the Stoics’ 
interpretation of Heraclitus was largely based on Theophrastus. 

‘The later doxographical tradition incorporates Stoic features 
into the Theophrastean interpretation. This seems to have led 
some scholars into thinking that the early Stoics merely added to 
or modified his views. But this is unlikely in principle and not de- 
monstrable in fact. Stoic elements in the doxography of Heraclitus 
are due to the general influence which Stoicism exercised on the 
later philosophical tradition and to the specific interest of the 
Stoics in Heraclitus. They are not the best evidence for telling us 
what Cleanthes and other early Stoics thought about Heracli 
Modern research has concentrated on disentangling Heraclit 
ideas from the views of later philosophers. In this process Stoic 
approaches to Heraclitus have too readily been regarded as only 
a link in the chain of Theophrastus’ influence on the doxograph- 
ical tradition. | 














My paper up to this point has been largely concerned with 
clearing the ground in order to examine some aspects of the 
Stoics' relationship with Heraclitus. I turn now to consider these 
in more detail. 

From Zeno onwards the Stoics denied the eternity of the phe- 
nomenal world. That thesis, so dear to the Peripatetics, seemed to 
them inconsistent with the empirical evidence of natural change 
(cf. SVF 1.106) and in place of it they adopted a belief in a regular 
and ceaseless succession of similar worlds. Unlike Plato and Aris- 
totle they confined existence to bodies, but they agreed with these 
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philosophers that the orderliness of nature points to the existence 
of a source of motion which is eternal and rational. Cosmogony, 
change within the world, orderliness and rationality, and materi- 
alism, were all accounted for in Stoicism by the postulation of an 
active and a passive archz. Often called theos, the active principle 
of eternal substance in early Stoicism is a pyr technikon, corporeal, 
rational and self-moving.* The early Stoics’ choice of fire as their 
eternal, active principle which persists throughout the succession 
of worlds was influenced by a variety of considerations. Chief 
among these were the associations between fire and the life-force 
of living things, the fiery nature of the heavenly bodies and the 
creative power of fire in technology.” The early Stoics could have 
no better candidate than fire if they were to posit a single material 
principle as the active power in the universe. 

Neither the early Stoics’ basic assumptions about the universe, 
nor their choice of fire as the active principle, are likely to have 
been derived directly from Heraclitus. I agree with Zeller that the 
Stoics’ (he says Zeno's) Weltanschauung was the ground of their 
Heracliteanism, not the consequence of it.” The general basis of 
Stoic cosmology is best explained as a critical reaction to the Acad- 
сту and the Lyceum." But something of profound | importance 
to the Stoics influenced their attitude to contemporary philosoph- 
ical positions and stimulated their interest in Heraclitus, What was 
this? 

‘The goal of Stoicism was to create a picture of the world which 
would be completely coherent. They wanted to explain natural 
events, human conduct and the apprehension and description of 
reality (physics, ethics and logic) as manifestations of an all- 
pervading rationality or logos. At bottom the Stoics, for all thei 
distinction between two basic principles, were monists. "The uni- 
verse is one’, said Zeno (SVF 1.97) and it was a desire to maintain 














M For the evidence and an excellent discumion cf. Lapidge 1973. In Chrysippus’ cosmology, 
rema replaces pyr as the active ат, with important consequences for the earlier Stoic 
distinction between fre as an eternal arch and fre as one of the four derived хиа, 
When referring to the ‘early Stoics’ over the next few pages 1 do not include Chrysippus. 

*™ On the first two points, with arguments that develop from biology to cosmology, cf. Cic. 
ND 1123-8, who drew them from Cleanthes. Of. Solmsen 1968a, pp. 436-45. On fire a 
A craflıman, cf. its description as techalon or апад, SVF 1171, 411, 1133-4, and 
Zeno's explanation of Vulcan (ie. Hephaestus) as fre, SPF 1.169. 

™ Zeller 1892-1909, vol. гл, pp. 126-7, ‘seine eigentümliche Weltanschauung war nicht 
die Folge, sondern der Grund seines Heraklitinmus 

" Asis well shown by Solmsen 1968a and Longrigg 1975- 
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unity at all costs which helps to explain many features of Stoi- 
cism — their restriction of existence to body, their refusal to ac- 
cept an irrational faculty in the human soul, their denial of Plato's 
degrees of reality or of Aristotle’s distinction between celestial 
movements and the sublunar sphere, their strict determinism. Of 
course the early Stoics admitted the existence of plurality and 
diversity within the world, but they explained the multiplicity of 
things as impermanent transformations and products of their eter- 
nal rational principle or creative fire. 

Ко doubt this sketch of Stoic aspirations is oversimplified. But 1 
would maintain that it is essentially correct. In the interests of 
explaining all experience and providing human beings with an 
attitude to the world which was proof against all circumstances, 
the Stoics claimed that the rational principle in man, his logos, is 
part of the rational principle which governs the world at large. 
‘Thus man and nature are fundamentally at one, or should be. The 
Stoics recognized that human beings can and do fail to accord 
with their own rationality and that of the world. But by expedients 
which are ingenious rather than convincing they maintained that 
such failures are compatible with and even necessary to the good 
order of the universe as a whole." 

Unity within apparent diversity, unity in change, a controlling 
logos manifested in fire, and common to man as well as the universe, 
exhortations to follow this wise directive power, in Heraclitus the 
Stoics could find these and other ideas related to their own basic 
assumptions; which is not to say that they formulated all their own 
conceptions independently of him. We simply cannot relate the 
formative stages of Stoicism to their interest in Heraclitus. But we 
can sce that in Cleanthes the links between Stoicism and Heracli- 
tus had definitely been forged. His use of Heraclitus, I shall 
gest, shows a much deeper understanding of the other philoso- 
pher's work than we find in Plato, Aristotle or Theophrastus. 

Cleanthes" Hymn io Zeus falls into three main sections? lines 1- 
14 || praise Zeus for the power which he exercises throughout all 
nature, animate and inanimate alike; lines 15-31 describe human 
folly and mistaken conceptions of the good life and also assert 








ч For the evidence cf. n. 44 below. 

" Stobaeus 1.254 (= SVP 1557). The text of the Hymn io Даз is notoriously difficult, but 
my interpretation here does not tern upon any controversial passages. For a recent dit- 
cussion see Dragona-Monachou 1971 and the works cited by her in her n. 36 р. 349- 
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Zeus's capacity to unite good with bad in a harmonious unity; 
lines 32-9 are a prayer to rescue human beings from their lack of 
insight into the true nature of things, which Zeus directs by rea- 
son, justice and law. The tone and style of the poem owe much to 
the epic tradition, but to understand its individual ideas and total 
effect we have to consider it in relation to Heraclitus. 

In the first section verbal echoes are prominent. Cleanthes ad- 
desses: ‘Most majestic of immortals, many-titled, ever omnipotent 
Zeus, prime mover of nature, who with your law steer all things’ 
(KüBiov' @бауётсоу, moAuhvune, mayxporis aiei, 2:0, quotes 
&pxnyi, уроо péta mévrar kußepvöv, 1-2). The whole universe 
obeys Zeus willingly. In his hands he holds the ‘double-edged, 
fiery, ever-living, thunderbolt’ (áuefikn, mupdevra, бефооута 
xepauvöv, 10), at whose ‘stroke’ (rAny#) all the works of nature 
are accomplished. It is the instrument by means of which he directs 
‘the universal reason’ (koivàs Aóyos) that passes through every- 
thing (12-13). For Heraclitus, ‘The wise, one thing alone, is willing 
and not willing to be called by the name Zeus’ (iv Tè cogóv 
uoüvov Аёукадап обк ii Kal {AK Znvds буора, fr. 92). This 
sentence may be reflected in Cleanthes’ epithet for Zeus, 'many- 
titled’ (тообу), but more significant is the fact that Cleanthes 
incorporates two statements by Heraclitus about the thunderbolt, 
the instrument of Zeus’s power: ‘The thunderbolt steers all things’ 
(Tà BE wávro оїакіе kepauvós, fr. 64), and "Every beast is driven 
to pasture by a blow’ (тау yàp ipreróv mAnyti véberan, fr. 

In Heraclitus the cosmic role assigned to fire or thunderbolt can- 
not be separated from the functions he attributes to logos, nomos, 
‘the wise" and ‘the divine’.” So it is with Cleanthes. As Heraclitus 
speaks of a logos which is ‘common’ (koinos) and a single divine law 
which fosters all human laws (fr. 114), so Cleanthes stresses the 
obedience of nature to Zeus, writes of a koinos nomos and treats the 
thunderbolt as the means by which Zeus directs the koinos logos per- 
meating everything.” | Heraclitus, for his part, refers to ‘the plan 











% This is well appreciated by Meerwaldt 1951 and 1952, who observes (1951, p. 46), that 
the “Hymnus in lovem singulis paene versibus vestigia exhibet Heraclite', and cf. the 
(incomplete) list of parallels cited by Marcovich 1967, p. 637 and by Zuntz 1958, pp. 
1290-28 discussed below. Most studies, where one would expect the close connexion to be 
noted, are either completely reticent, e.g. Pohlenz 1959 and Verbeke 1949, or mislead- 
ingly elective, e.g. Pearson 1891. 

7 Gf. Kirk 1962, pp. 402-3; Guthrie 1962, р. 434- 

9 Lines 2, 7-8, 12-15, 39- 
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by which all things are steered through all things’ (... yvóunv, 
rin xuBepvára mrávra Bd mávrov, fr. 41).” 

So much for the first section of Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus. In the 
second part he asserts that nothing is done in the world apart from 
Zeus: 


Save what the bad do in their folly. But you know how to 
make things crooked straight and to order things dis- 
orderly. You love things unloved. For you have so welded 
into one all things good and bad that they all share in a 
single everlasting reason. It is shunned and neglected by 
the bad among mortals ... 


(тАй» ётёа ооо какой оеєтіралол volaıs 

AX eû каї và mıpıood Ётїотаон ёрта eivai, 

xai xocutiv тёкосџа xai ой еа ool фа lori. 

be yàp dis iv mävra ovvhpuoxas 00 xaxolow, 

@а6' iva уіууєодал mávrov Aóyov айу óvta, 

dv феуоуте; боту 8001 OvnTav какой ioi) 

(7-29) 

Cleanthes then analyses the failure of the bad to observe or listen 
to the ‘universal law’ (koinos nomos). Obedience to this principle 
the formula for a good life, but human beings who lack this insight 
pursue such inappropriate goals as fame, possessions, leisure and 
sexual pleasure (23-31). 

It is immediately evident that we have further indebtedness to 
Heraclitus in these lines. The eternal logos and the unity of all 
things are verbatim citations of Heraclitus (cf. Adyou 7o06’ lóvros 
ci, fr. ı and фу mávra elvan, fr. 50). Cleanthes’ Zeus harmonises 
and unifies moral opposites; in Heraclitus god is a series of oppo- 
sites — day night etc. (fr. 67), and "To god all things are fair and 
good and just, but human beings have supposed some things to be 
unjust and other things just" (fr. 102). But the connexion between 
the two philosophers goes deeper than verbal parallelism. Clean- 
thes develops the moral consequences of obedience to and recogni 
tion of the ‘common’ logos or nomos. So too does Heraclitus. He ex- 
horts his hearers to follow the common logos (fr. 2) instead of living 
idiosyncratically, and Cleanthes’ constant imperative is similar. 
Charles Kahn has written that Heraclitus’ real subject is not the 




















" Grin sußspvären Deichgräber for the various transmitted corruptions, In favour of 
‘econ = dine guiding principle" cf. Marcovich 1967, pp. 451-2 wih bibliography pro 
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physical world but the human condition.” If this over-emphasises 
the moral element, consider also Kirk’s observation that ‘Heracli- 
tus made it far clearer than his immediate predecessors that man 
himself is a part of his surroundings; in him, too, the Logos is 
operative, and his effective functioning depends upon action in 
accordance with it - and so upon his understanding of it." Hera- 
clitus does not, in so many words, list the false goals which the 
unknowing aim at, but | his insistence on the need to follow the 
common logos, and his diagnosis of most people's failure to do so, 
has probably inspired much of this section of Cleanthes’ poem. 
Heraclitus uses the contrasts between sleeping and wakefulness, 
and between private and common understanding,“ but the impli- 
cation is the same as that of Cleanthes: only a life based upon the 
logos common to all things can have a proper grounding. So far as 
our evidence goes, Cleanthes grasped the moral significance of 
Heraclitus’ thought in ways which Plato, Aristotle and Theophras- 
tus either ignored or misunderstood. 

But someone could object that I have so far established no more 
than surface parallels between Heraclitus and Cleanthes’ Hymn. 
Heraclitus’ logos, the argument might run, was not that of the 
Stoics. He meant by it ‘the formula which connects opposites into 
a unity’; they meant ‘reason or rationality pervading and directing 
the world as a whole’. 1 do not myself think it is possible to char- 
acterise logos either in Heraclitus or in the Stoics as simply as thi 
But for the present let that pass, for the kind of objector I have in 
mind can be illustrated by some comments of Günther Zuntz on 
the middle section of Cleanthes’ роет.“ 

Zuntz thinks that Cleanthes has unconsciously combined here two 
totally irreconcilable concepts of logos, the Stoic and the Негасі 
tean. Before and after lines 18-21 we have the Stoic concept, a posi- 
tive directing power present in everything, which guides things to 
the good; but in lines 18-21, ‘like a bomb from another world’ (p. 
297), the harmony of the Stoic cosmos is shattered by the Heracl 
tean Aöyos, a ‘formula of being, the union of opposites’, whereby 
Zeus harmonises good and bad into a unity. This, Zuntz asserts, їз 
not a moral but a metaphysical principle, the logos of Heraclitus, 























% See Kahn 1964, p. 194- See also Marcovich, col. 295. 
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according to which all things happen. ‘How could a fugitive lay 
this aside?', asks Zuntz, as Cleanthes in line 22 says that the bad 
do. Zuntz means that no-one could do so, and that Cleanthes 
moves imperceptibly from a Heraclitean logos which accounts for 
all that happens to a Stoic logos which is a moral imperative that 
human beings can coherently disobey. 

For Cleanthes' alleged failure to recognise this juxtaposition of 
incompatible logos concepts, Zuntz draws attention to his echo of 
the Heraclitcan pun, £uvós — ùv убо (frs. 2 and 114) in the sup- 
posedly transitional lines, 24-5, копи; — gùv và. Zuntz is right to 
draw attention to the importance | of Heraclitus in Cleanthes’ 
poem, but his attempt to analyse and separate the two logos con- 
cepts does not seem to me successful. 

Let me offer three points for consideration: 1. The Stoics, 
Heraclitus, held that everything in the world accords with logos." 
2. This applies for the Stoics to the behaviour of the bad as well as 
the good; from the perspective of the individual bad person such 
behaviour is seen as a consequence of his own logos being ‘at fault? 
para ton orthon logon, but it is still attributable to logos.“ From the 
perspective of cosmic lagos or universal law, the behaviour of the. 
bad was regarded by the Stoics as necessary to the economy of the 
universe as a whole: without bad good could not exist. We may 
well feel that this attempt to reconcile bad in the part with good 
and harmony in the whole is unsatisfactory, and that it raises sub- 
stantial difficulties for Stoic ethics.** But it is certain that the Stoics 
incorporated the co-existence of moral opposites in their concept 
of cosmic order and saw the good and harmony of cosmic logos as 
compatible with the existence of bad in individual people.“ If 
then we find difficulty in reconciling the harmony of good and bad 
with the imperative, ‘be good’, that is not due to Cleanthes’ lack 
of sensitivity to different logos concepts. The Stoics, as monists, 
required the harmony of moral opposites in order to reconcile 























9 Many texts could be cited: ef. Chrysippus ap. Plutarch, Stoic. np. 1050a (SVF 11.937) où- 
iv үйр Пот May vv xarê pipos ywiadaı o5 тобАйуктто», û «arê Thy кому 
«pow xai ката Têv [мут Mayor, Chrysippur description of 8 700 And уо as the 
Sime a барыы ibid. тобе (SVF tag] For Zeno cf. SVF 1160-2, and for Cleanthes, 
шшде the Мути o Zas, SYF зу 599 

1" SYF ncs 459, 0 CE Ris 1969, PP. 8-36; Gonid ago, pp. 181-96; Long 1906a, PP: 
зун 

+ GE Plutarch, Sie np. 10506-10514, Comm. вм. 1069-10664. SVF. 1.1168, 1186. 

* CC my remarks in Long 1986a, pp b -4 

** Apart from the passages cited in n. 44 cf. Epictetus, Discourses 1.12.16. 
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their belief in universal providence with their knowledge of the 
existence of bad people. 3. It is thoroughly misleading to label 
Heraclitus’ logos ‘metaphysical’ and that of the Stoics moral. In both 
systems logos is a principle of being and a principle of morality. 
Such ‘naturalism’ was precisely what attracted the Stoics to Hera- 
clitus. In him, as in the Stoics, all things are determined by logos 
but the many fail to recognise this and thus seck to organise their 
lives on alien principles. In calling their own active power in the 
universe logos the Stoics were expressing the closest affinity with 
Heraclitus.” |] 

I do not wish to imply that the Stoic legos was simply adopted 
without change from that of Heraclitus. My point is rather that 
the two concepts are sufficiently close to rule out Zuntz's notion of 
an unrecognized juxtaposition of alien notions on Cleanthes’ part. 
Heraclitus’ concept of logos as the unification of opposites was used 
by Cleanthes to provide the orthodox Stoic reduction of ‘partial 
evil to universal good’. But in these lines (18-21), which Zuntz 
regards as Heraclitean, the thought is Stoic and an important 
modification of Heraclitus. The earlier philosopher does not speak 
of Zeus or his cosmic principle making the crooked strai 
harmonising the bad with the good so that the resulting unity is 
good, and obeyed by all save the bad. Cleanthes regards the logos 
as an objective power of good which, through Zeus, can accom- 
modate those exceptionally recalcitrant parts of the cosmos which 
are bad. Heraclitus has a more radical and paradoxical concep- 
tion, He reduces opposites to the constituents of harmony. Human 
beings distinguish good from bad, but to god all things are good 
(fr. 102). This is not what Cleanthes says. He recognizes objective 
evil in the world but asserts that Zeus can make it blend with the 
good. The thought of Cleanthes is closely modelled on Heraclitus; 
but it is not the same. 

‘The final short section of the Hymn, with its prayer to Zeus 
to enlighten people, is not directly modelled on Heraclitus. But 
the content of the prayer keeps him closely before our minds. In 
Cleanthes’ epithets for Zeus the thunderbolt is repeated (line 32), 
and when in the next line Cleanthes begs Zeus to rescue people 
from ‘pitiful incompetence’ (&meipoowwns &md Auypfis), he again 
echoes Heraclitus’ assessment of his own audience (åmeipoioiy éol- 
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xac, fr. 1). Cleanthes asks Zeus to ‘grant us the power of judge- 
ment by trusting in which you steer all things with justice’ (505 5Ё 
кирса yvduns fi miouvos où Bixns péra mävra xußepväs, 34- 
5). This is a clear allusion to Heraclitus’ statement that the ‘one 
thing that is wise is to know the plan by which all things are 
steered through all things’ (fr. 41, cf. n. 37). 

Cleanthes" Hymn fo Zeus is not a summary of Stoic thought, пог 
do its very strong links with Heraclitus constitute a comprehen- 
sive interpretation | of that philosopher. What we have here is 
a remarkably interesting example of the constructive use of one 
thinker’s work by another where the borrower, as I have tried to 
show, proves to have a deep understanding of his creditor’s ideas 
without being slavishly bound by them. One would give much to 
have Heraclitus’ own verdict on Cleanthes’ hymn. If its teleology, 
piety and moral emphases are thoroughly Stoic, it is also true that 
Cleanthes' insight into Heraclitus’ own thought is closer to the his- 
torical views of modern critics than it is to the ancient doxo- 
graphical tradition, 

‘There is further evidence which confirms Cleanthes’ close r 
ing and positive use of Heraclitus. Arius Didymus’ report of his cos- 
mogony (Stobaeus 1.17.3 = SVF 1.497) includes three items which 
are particularly noteworthy. First, the earliest clear reference by a 
Stoic to tonos, ‘tension’, which ‘docs not cease in the substance of 
the universe’ as fire continuously goes about its periodic constitu- 
tion of the cosmos.“ It has often been suggested that the 5 
found support for their concept of ‘tension’ and ‘tensional motion’ 
(tonikz kinésis) in Heraclitus’ ‘back-turning’ or "back-stretched har- 
mony’ (palintropos or palintonos harmoni, fr. 51), and that Cleanthes. 
was the first Stoic to develop the concept in detail. The context 
of this passage tends to confirm both suggestions, for it includes 
two further unmistakable echoes of Heraclitus. 

Cleanthes proceeds to illustrate the periodic growth and decline 
of the world, under the direction of fire and its persistent ‘ten- 
sion’, by analogy with organic parts, which come together in а 
seed and are subsequently separated from it: 






































* Kel тоюту mepiotov alti xai Bvandounew worouptvov [sc. wupéx] têv iv xf vàv 
Shaw oboig vóvov ий такова For discussion of the whole passage cf. Hirzel 1882, vol. 
п, pp. 128-31, von Arnim 1924, col 553-4, Meerwaldt 1951, pp. 44-53. 

® CE Hirzel 1882, vol. н, pp. 158-9, Polenz 1959, vol. 1, p. 74, Marcovich col. $15. Both 
Marcovich 1967, pp. 125-6, and Kirk 1962, pp. 211-15, prefer wahivrovos to waXiv- 
прото. But even the later reading does not preclude а connexion, in Stoic eyes, with 
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‚Just as all the parts of a single thing grow from seeds at the proper times, 
зо too the parts of the world, which include animals and plants, grow at 
their proper times. Further, just as the particular formulae (logoi) of the 
parts, coming together in a seed, mingle and in turn separate as the parts 
are generated, so all things arise from one thing and from all things one 
thing is composed, as the cycle proceeds systematically and harmo- 
niously. 

In this passage Cleanthes adapts the Heraclitean logos, meaning 
‘divine measure or ratio,’ to the Stoic concept of ‘seminal for- 
mulae" (spermatikoi logoi), which are probably to be construed 
‘measures’ or ‘proportions’ of the creative fire and its tensional 
motion. That Cleanthes intends his thought to be construed with 
allusion to Heraclitus is made certain by the fact that the cosmic 
truth || he is illustrating concerning the alternation of one and 
many is expressed in the words of his Ephesian predecessor: ix 
mrávrov фу каї i£ ivàs mávra: (fr. 10). 

As in the Hymn to Zeus Cleanthes! use of Heraclitus here is nei- 
ther mere imitation nor wilful misinterpretation. Heraclitus may 
not have likened the universe to a living thing, as Cleanthes docs, 
and ‘tension’ is too important a concept in Stoicism to be derived 
from misreading Heraclitus. Tension is a property of the divine 
fire or fiery breath which is also the lagos pervading and maintain- 
ing the universe. But accounts of (ояйё kinésis as simultaneous 
motion in contrary directions (SVF 1.451), or alternation of two 
opposite movements (SVF 11.450, 458), show why the Stoics found 
it proper to associate their concept with Heraclitus. He had re- 
peatedly stressed that harmony is of opposites and this seems to 
be implicit in the Stoics’ doctrine that the stability of the universe 
is constituted by the tension of the active principle ~ its contrary 
movements which unite the centre of the cosmic sphere with the 
circumference.” By calling ‘tension’ a ‘blow of fire’ (plage pyros, SVF 
1.563) Cleanthes may be presumed to have deliberately echoed 
Heraclitus’ fire whose balanced changes maintain order in the 
universe.” 

Heraclitus’ psychology and its connexions with fire and logos 
also influenced the Stoics, but that subject is much too large to 























** Of my remarks in Long 19864, pp. 136-7. In the Stoic evidence referred to above, it it 
the ons of pneum and not just that of pyr. This reflects Chrysippuy doctrine, whereas 
Cleanthes speaks explicitly of ppr, cf. axippáanto (as weil as ton) in Arius Didymus 
above, perhaps reflecting Мм in Heraclitus (fr. 1) 

* The context of SVF 1.363 i ethical, but its description of tne is quite consistent with 
Arius Didymus evidence 
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pursue in detail now. Instead we may conclude this treatment of 
Cleanthes’ relationship to Heraclitus by glancing at a most inter- 
esting and controversial text. Once again it comes to us from Arius 
Didymus”: 

Citing Zeno's doctrines on the soul, for comparison with the other natu- 
ral philosophers, Cleanthes says that Zeno, like Heraclitus, calls the soul 
a sentient exhalation. For Heraclitus, who wanted to show that souls are 
always becoming intelligent by exhalation, likens them to rivers in these 
words: ‘On those who step into the same rivers a succession of different 
waters flows’, and ‘Souls are exhaled from moisture.’ So Zeno like Hera- 
clitus declares the soul to be an exhalation. 

(mepi Bè quyfis KAsévêns Шу тё Ziivavos Ббурата maparıßluevos трд 
Güyxpiaiv Thy трд тойу EAAOUS quaikoós env, Sti Zhvev Thy wuxhv 
Мун аіобтттікђ Avabunlasıv, xaðámep "HpáxAerros. BouAduevos yàp 
tugaviocı, ёт al yuyai ávafuptóptvat vorpal del ylvovraı, «їка 
айта; rois morauois Мусу obras “moranolan тойу айтоїолу äußai- 
vouaiv érepa каї тера Обата impe” каї “yuyai Bè ётё Tûv бурду 
буафуифута!”. буафуріаслу piv ойу dpoiws тф ‘Нракћітф Thy 
woyhv érrogativer Zihveov.) 

‘This text provides us with most valuable informat 
Cleanthes’ || methodology. As Kirk says (1962, p. 367), ‘it is 
certainly Cleanthes and not Zeno who quotes from Heraclitus’. 
Cleanthes, we may infer, looked for views similar to Zeno’s in 
other thinkers and found them in Heraclitus. While Arius speaks 
here specifically of Zeno's psychology, it is highly likely that Clea: 
thes cited parallels from Heraclitus in his other comments on 
Zeno's philosophy. This passage supports the idea that Cleanthes 
went to Heraclitus in particular for strengthening the foundations 
юрһу (cf. Kirk ad loc); and such a motive helps to 
terest in Heraclitus and innovations in Stoicism 
which Heraclitus may partly have inspired. 

‘The validity of Cleanthes’ interpretation of the river and the 
soul is controversial. As a severe sceptic Kirk may be cited. He 
argues that Heraclitus used the river to illustrate the stability in 
change of all things and therefore its restriction in this case to an 
image of psychology is mistaken. He suggests that Cleanthes was 
misled by his source ~ a superficial arrangement of Heraclitus’ 
sayings in which the river was wrongly juxtaposed to a statement 














? Ap. Eusebium Pr. meng. хуло = SVF 1519. 
See Kirk 1962, pp. 367-80. 
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giving the gist of our fr. 36, to the effect that the source of souls 
the moist. But one is reluctant to posit an inadequate source 
for Cleanthes. Why should he not have had access to a version of 
Heraclitus’ book which was generally authoritative? Since Kirk, 
several scholars have defended the main lines of Cleanthes' quo- 
tation.* Heraclitus may have used the river image in more than 
one context, and he certainly held that the dry, fiery substance of 
souls at their best is a transformation of moisture (cf. fr. 36). Prob- 
ably he did not use the word anatkumiasis but there аге good rea- 
sons for thinking that it represents his belief.** Thus the continuity 
of the river by the flow of different waters would be like the soul 
which owes its continuing (or renewed) existence to the flow of 
vaporising moisture. 

Cleanthes at least found sufficient resemblance between this doc- 
trine and Zeno’s psychology to claim that they agreed in calling 
the soul an aisthetik? anathumiasis. Zeno probably held that the soul 
as pneuma is principally nurtured from the blood and his use of 
‘anathumiasis to describe the process of vaporisation may well owe 
more to Aristotle and medical theory | than to Heraclitus. We 
may accept that Cleanthes is responsible for linking Zeno with 
Heraclitus, but if his interpretation of the latter is defensible his 
attempts to identify the views of Zeno and Heraclitus are less plau- 
sible, In this case Cleanthes helped to promote misinterpretation 
of Heraclitus by trying to associate him with Stoicism. 

Cleanthes understanding and utilisation of Heraclitus raise 
many problems. He was not a historian of philosophy and his own 
preconceptions affected his reading of his predecessor's work. In 
cosmogony and psychology he certainly read into Heraclitus 
unwarranted anticipations of Stoicism, but when due allowance is 
made for these points we are still left with general conceptual 
affinities which are of great importance to both systems. The Stoic 
cosmos of Cleanthes has far more in common with Heraclitus than 
it shares with other systems. Hirzel argued that Cleanthes was 
chiefly responsible for the Heraclitean features of Stoicism, and 

















* сї. Манов oss, pp. sa, especially n. р. 398, Guthrie 1962, pp. 491-2, Kahn н 
р. 199. Meerwaldtn emendaton of vospai to мара in the fh ne of Arius Didyma 
atom, primed above, mrengthens an authentic ink with Heraclitus” own thought ( 
Метей зу, рр. 58-4) 

» CC Kirk 1962, рр. a78: 24, 368, Guthrie 1962 and Kahn 1964. 

% SVP gs, 190, 140, Ф Beinen 19658, PP. 452-3 
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this seems to be correct.” It gains probability if we assume that 
Zeno did not argue in detail for many of his views and that 
Cleanthes sought to give them further support by linking them to 
the most appropriate philosopher of earlier times. Nor should we 
overlook the possibility that Cleanthes’ interest in Heraclitus and 
other past writers was stimulated by the need to protect Stoicism 
against attack from the Academic sceptics. By associating Hera- 
clitus with his own views he could present а more united front 
against scepticism, 

Cleanthes’ influence on the development of Stoicism was most 
conspicuous in physics and theology. He elaborated Zeno's doc- 
trines here and established an orthodoxy for Chrysippus and later 
Stoics, which is not to say that they agreed with him on every- 
thing. His interest in Heraclitus, probably stimulated by Zeno, was 
ied in what he wrote that later Stoics inevitably 
accepted Heraclitus as a precursor of comparable stature to Soc- 
rates and Diogenes of Sinope. Thus the Stoics themselves helped 
to propagate that confused amalgam of Stoic and Heraclitean 
notions which permeates the later Greek tradition of the history of 
philosophy. Chrysippus may have contributed to this, but it does 
not seem that he shared | Cleanthes’ special regard for Heraclitus. 
In developing Stoic logic and ethics, as he did with such success, 
Chrysippus looked to the Academy and Lyceum rather than to 
Heraclitus." 

There is, however, a later Stoic on whose writings Heraclitus 
has left a remarkable impression ~ Marcus Aurelius. In conclusion, 
it is appropriate to mention some features of his indebtedness”. 

Marcus Aurelius refers to Diogenes, Heraclitus and Socrates as 
models of enlightenment and contrasts them with Alexander, Julius 
Caesar and Pompey (vitt.3). He regards Heraclitus as one of the 




















™ Of Hirzel 1882, vol. m, pp. 115-82, unreasonably criticised by Pearson 1891, p. 22, 
though Hirzel overstated his argument. His work ий! deserves consultation, especially 
for links between Cleanthes! astronomy and Heraclitus. Kirk 1962 gives a well-balanced 
account of Cleanthes! relation to Heraclitus, pp. 367-8, and considers many aspects of 
the Stoic interpretation which I bave not attempted to deal with here. 

* So I wrote in 1976. БЫШЫ detective work by Malcolm Schofield (991, pp. 74-84) shows 
that T did not search hard enough for Heraclitean influence on Chrysippus. Schofield 
finds extensive allusion to Heraclitus by Chrysippus in the latter's book On nah, a fact 
‘explicitly noted by Philodemus, Pit. cols. vii rr Ni. 

*™ For further details cf. Farquharson 1944. The importance of Heraclitus in Marcus’ Modi- 
tation is not adequately covered in standard books on Stoicism and deserves de 
study. Cf. Dragona-Monachou 1976, p. 241, and Long 1992, PP. 275-7- 
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great sages, and in an interesting passage exhorts himself to re- 
member Heraclitus’ maxims, four of which he then quotes (1у.46). 
But his implicit references to Heraclitus are much more numerous. 
He repeatedly uses the ‘river’ as an image of universal flux and 
also the cycle ‘up and down’ (e.g. 1.17, 1v.43, v.23, VI.17, 1x.28). He 
reflects Heraclitus’ emphasis on the relativity of human judge- 
ments (v1.57) and observes that ‘nothing is bad for things which 
are in process of change, as nothing is good for things which exist 
in consequence of change’ (ту. 2). Like Heraclitus, he dwells on 
the hidden nature of things (v.10, x.26) and on the reciprocal 
process of change which absorbs a thing’s parts and then redis- 
tributes them (1v.36, v.13). Even when he is not apparently allud- 
ing to Heraclitus, he uses word-play which Heraclitus would have 
approved (e.g. v.36-7, vit.27). 

Like Cleanthes, Marcus Aurelius reflects Heraclitus at many 
points. In this paper I have concentrated on the earlier Stoic, for 
when considering Marcus we enter a quite different period, by 
which time Heraclitus’ influence has become diversified through 
Hippocratic writings, apocryphal letters and the revival of Pyr- 
rhonian scepticism. The interpretation of Heraclitus’ role in Stoi- 
cism remains open for discussion. But can we deny that it was of 
decisive importance both in its acknowledged influence and in 
formative effect? 

















CHAPTER 3 


Stoic readings of Homer* 


How did the Stoics read Homer? Common sense suggests that the 
question must be complex. The evidence confirms this. Are we 
asking about Zeno or Posidonius? Should one mention Aristo’s 
brilliant parody of Homer’s line about the Chimaera (Iliad vi.181) 
to mock the Academic philosopher Arcesilaus (Diogenes Laertius 
1v.33)? Or Strabo's ingenious efforts to demonstrate Homer's geo- 
graphical expertise? Or Epictetus’ remark that the Iliad is nothing 
but an idea (phantasia), because it would not have occurred if Paris 
and Menelaus had not made their respective mistakes in regard 
to Helen (Discourses 1.28.10)? Stoic philosophers, like all educated 
Greeks, knew Homer intimately and could use him as they saw fit. 
Were they also, however, united in their acceptance of a general 
theory about the meaning and interpretation of the epics and the 
Philosophical value of these poems from a Stoic viewpoint? The 
question cannot be settled decisively from the surviving words of 
the early Stoics, but modern scholars are not deterred from arri 

ing at a virtual consensus about how it should be answered. Their 











* In drafing and revising this paper, I have been helped by many people. It would not 
have become even an embryonic idea but for the invitation from Bob Lamberton to write 
on this topic. Before the paper was read to the conference on ‘Homer's ancient readers’ 
held at Princeton University in 1989, Tom Rosenmeyer gave me detailed criticum and 
encouraged me in my heresies. Like all the conference participants I benefited from 
excellent discussions our work received. Subsequently, Alan Bowen, Denis Feeney 
Jim Porter seat me further comments, all of them trenchant and helpful, which 1 
ied to absorb and answer, and I learned much from farther discussion of the paper by 
audiences at the Universities of Leiden, Utrecht and the Free University of Amsterdam. 1 
am айю grateful to Glenn Most, who gave me a copy of his fine study, "Cornutus and 
Stoic allegoresis', before it appeared as Most 1980. Finally, 1 thank the classical fraternity 
м Leiden University for housing me graciously during the Gnal work of revision, and the. 
National Endowment for the Humanities, which provided me with a fellowship at that 
time 
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theory, generally asserted as a fact, is that Stoic philosophers, begin- 
ning around goo вс with Zeno, the founder of the school, inter- 
preted Homer himself as a crypto-Stoic. In | this chapter I shall 
cast doubt on this theory and offer a different interpretation of the 
Stoics’ generic interests in Homer. 

‘According to this received opinion the Stoics took Homer (and 
other early Greck poets, especially Hesiod) to have a correct un- 
derstanding of the world - its physical structure and processes, its 
god(s), its basic causes and purposes — a correct understanding 
because it coincided with the Stoics’ own philosophy of nature." 
Thus, so the theory goes, the Stoics interpreted certain episodes in 
Homer, for instance the story at the beginning of Iliad xv that 
Zeus punished Hera by hanging her from the sky by a golden 
chain, as deliberately disguised references to astronomy and other 
natural phenomena. Crucial to this theory is the supposition that 
Homer often means something other than he says. Homer, the 
Stoics are supposed to have thought, really understood the world 
in the Stoics’ way; but because he was a poet, he does not express 
Stoicism directly. He composed, in other words, on two levels: on 
the surface he offers an epic narrative about the deeds of gods and 
heroes, but what he is really talking about, and understands him- 
self to be talking about, is the physical world in a sense acceptable 
to Stoic philosophers. 

We can sum up this theory by the term ‘allegory’, taking alle- 
gory in its standard ancient definition: ‘saying what is other ~ i 
saying or meaning something other than what one seems to say 
‘The Stoics, we are asked to believe, took Homer to be an allego- 
rist; they interpreted the epics ‘allegorically’ because of assump- 
tions that they made concerning the poct’s philosophical under- 
and methods of composition. ‘That is the theory I propose 
to contest, but its proponents have never, to the best of my knowl- 











* Because the theory, as 1 сай it, has been taken to be а fact, no publication that 1 know of 
seeks to prove it, and 1 have to confess to endorsing it myself in Long 1980, pp. 165-6. 
‘Characteristic statements of it can conveniently be found in De Lacy 1948, pp. 241-4, 
‘exp. 256-63, and in Pfeiffer 1968, p. 237, which I discu below. Some qualified dissent is 
‘offered by Steinmetz 1986, pp. (8-9; cf. also, Tate 1990, pp. 7-10. The other studies that 
1 have found most helpful are Most 1989 and Wehr 1938. For further references aee the 
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edge, made its implications fully explicit. Part of the difficulty of 
understanding what the Stoics were doing arises from the vague- 
ness of the modern claim that they allegorized Homer. || 

Allegory is a very complex notion. Some preliminary clarifica- 
tion of it can be reached once we recognise that a text might be 
called allegorical in a strong sense or in a weak sense.” A text will 
be allegorical in a strong sense if its author composes with the inten- 
tion of being interpreted allegorically. Familiar examples of such 
texts are Dante's Divine Comedy, Spenser's Faerie Queen, and Bunya 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Such texts require their reader to take them alle- 
gorically; they are composed as allegories. A text will be allegori 
1 in a weak sense if, irrespective of what its author intended, it 
invites interpretation in ways that go beyond its surface or so- 
called literal meaning. Examples include the stories of Pandor: 
box in Hesiod and Adam and Eve in Genesis. Such stories, as we 
today read them, seem to signify something general about the 
human condition which is quite other than their narrative content; 
but they are weak allegories because, in these cases, the allegor 
ing is a contribution by us, the readers, and not something that we 
know to be present in the text as originally constructed. In some 
sense, all literary interpretation is weak allegorising — our attempt 
to say what a narrative means. As we shall see in detail later, 
Heraclitus, the author of Homeric problems, interpreted Homer as 
a strong allegorist. Yet even Heraclitus did not take Homer to be 
the author of an ‘allegory’. As a literary genre, allegory is scarcely 
attested in antiquity before Prudentius (fourth century AD). Medi 
val and later allegories need to be put on one side in considering 
the scope of allegorising in classical antiquity. 





























According to the theory I propose to reject, the Stoics as a school 
took Homer to be a strong allegorist in the way just explained, In- 
stead, I shall argue, it is doubtful whether they even took them- 
selves to be allegorising Homer’s meaning, i.e. interpreting the epic 


+ The distinction is my own, but influenced by the work of other, especially Quiligan 
1979, PP. 25-6, where she acutely distinguishes allegorical narrative from alegorenis he. 
terry criticism of text See alo Dawson 199% pp. 3-3. For good remarks on the 
Greek terminology and recognition of how it may difier (rom “allegory in the modern 
tense’ d. Richardson 1975, pp. 65-8 

* CE. Frye 1967, р. 89, and Lamberton 1986, р. 20, who observes that allegorical inter- 
reiten ‘can comprehend virtually the whale of what we call “interpretation” beyond. 
mer poring 
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narratives, in a weak sense. As the chapter develops, I will offer a 
different account of the Stoics’ generic interest in Homer, and also, 
by the way, in Hesiod. Before we come | to grips with the details, 
something needs to be said about why the question matters: what 
is at stake in our asking how the Stoics read Homer? 


п 


Homer was the poet for the Greeks. Children learned large parts 
of the Iliad and Odyssey by heart as part of their primary educa- 
tion. All Greck literature and art, and just about all Greck phi- 
losophy, resonate against the background of Homer. Throughout 
classical antiquity and well into the Roman Empire, Homer held a 
position in Mediterranean culture that can only be compared with 
the position the Bible would later occupy. The comparison is 
important if we are to understand why, from as early as 500 вс, 
the status and meaning of Homer were central questions for phi- 
losophers. Like the Bible for the Jews, Homer offered the Greeks 
the foundation of their cultural identity. Such texts, however, can 
only remain authoritative over centuries of social and conceptual 
change if they can be brought up to date, so to speak ~ I mean 
they must be capable of being given interpretations which suit the 
circumstances of different epochs.* When read literally, Homer 
was already out of date — physiologically and ethically unaccept- 
able ~ for the early Ionian thinkers Xenophanes and Heraclitus. It 
was probably their criticism that evoked the first so-called ‘allego- 
rical’ defence of Homer. In the fifth century, Metrodorus of Lamp- 
sacus (frs. 3-4 DK) ‘interpreted the heroes of the /liad as parts of 
the universe, and the gods as parts of the human body. Agamem- 
non represented the aether, Achilles the sun, Helen the earth, Paris 
the air, Hector the moon." Crazy though this kind of allegorising 
seemed to many in antiquity, Metrodorus was not alone in his 
style of interpretation. Plato a few decades later (Theaetetus 153c) 
makes Socrates refer ironically to a proposal that the golden chain 
(with which Zeus challenges the other Olympians to a tug-of-war, 
Iliad vin.18~27,) is ‘nothing else but the sun’. 


























? The point i well stated by Henrich 1968, p. 439. 
* CC Richardson 1975, p. бу. Tatian (Metrodoru fr. л DK) describes Metrodorus as 'соп- 
venting everything to allegory’ (nävra cis åħànyopiav ueräyun) 
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Metrodorus and his like seem to have taken Homer to be a 
strong allegorist - a poet who was really au courant with scientific 
theories, but who chose to disguise them in a misleading narrative. 
Why would anyone | suppose that a poet would do such a thing? 
Plato (Protagoras 316d) makes Protagoras say that Homer, Hesiod 
and Simonides were really sophists — possessors and teachers of 
practical wisdom — who used poetry as a ‘cover’ for their real pur- 
poses in order to avoid unpopularity. Plato is probably ironical 
again here, but the kind of explanation he ascribes to Protagoras 
is essential to anyone who proposes, against the evidence of his- 
torical change, that an ancient author actually intends to give a con- 
temporary message or a message that differs from the literal sense 
of his text. The message must be covert, esoteric, allegorical in the 
strong sense — and yet, somehow or other, open to the expert 
interpreter to disclose. 

Later antiquity reveals many examples of such allegorical read- 
ings. One of the most famous is that of the Neoplatonists who 
interpreted the Odyssey as a spiritual journey through the Neo- 
Platonic universe. Another example is the Jew Philo of Alexan- 
dria's interpretation of whole episodes in the Pentatcuch, for 
instance Noah’s construction of the Ark, by means of Stoic and 
Platonic concepts. The author I want to focus on is the Heraclitus 
(not the famous Ephesian philosopher) who wrote а work called 
Homeric problems = Homer’s allegories concerning the gods.’ Nothing is 
known about this man’s life or background or precisely when he 
wrote. His work probably dates from the first or second century AD. 








Heraclitus announces his purpose very clearly at the beginning of 
his book. He intends to rescue Homer from the charge that his 
account of the gods is blasphemous. He states his primary point in 
his second sentence: ‘If Homer was no allegorist, he would be com- 
pletely impious.” That is to say, if Homer's apparent meaning is 
his real meaning, his gods are violent, sexually corrupt, the very 
reverse of moral exemplars. As Heraclitus knows very well, Plato 
had banned Homer from his ideal state for just this reason. By 
interpreting Homer as a strong allegorist, Heraclitus sets out to 
save Homer from Plato’s criticism (and also from Epicurean dis- 


? The text has been excellently edited in the Bade series by Buffiére 1962. 
* ['Oungor] тёуто heißnew, d univ AMAnyspnow. 
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paragement). He proceeds systematically through the epics, book 
by book, to illustrate Homer’s ‘allegorisations concerning the gods’. 
One example will suffice because Heraclitus’ methods are monot- 
onously similar. The ‘theomachy’ - the battle between the gods in 
Iliad xxt ~ is not to be taken literally; rather, the warring gods are 
to be || interpreted as natural elements and heavenly bodies: Apollo 
is the sun, Poseidon is water, Hera is air, etc. What Homer is 
really talking about in this passage is cosmology. 

For Heraclitus, allegory is not an importation by the interpre- 
ter; it is not the interpreter's reading of a text, but central to the 
text’s, or rather, to the author’s intent. He characterises allegory 
as ‘a trope that consists in saying one thing but meaning some- 
thing different from what one says’ (5.2), or a disjunction between 
‘what is said’ (legomenon) and ‘what is thought’ (nooumenon, 5.16). As 
justification for applying it to Homer, he gives examples from 
other poets = Archilochus’ use of a storm at sea to signify the 
perils of war, and Anacreon’s image of а frisking horse as a way оГ 
insulting a girl-friend (5.3-11). These examples, from our point of 
view, are cheating. They are metaphors, not allegories; or, if you 
want to say that all metaphors are allegories, then Homer is an 
allegorist (because he uses metaphors), but not the kind of allego- 
rist Heraclitus needs to prove. However, Heraclitus is not inter- 
ested in Homer’s metaphors, but in his supposedly deliberate 
treatment of the gods as veiled references to natural phenomena. 
This is evident, for instance, in the following quotations: ‘Homer 
conceals his philosophical mind’, ‘the hidden truth in [Homer's] 
words’, and ‘[Homer] has signified to us the primary elements of 
nature.” Heraclitus knows there are obvious objections to reading 
Homer in this way. He defends his position by alleging that phi- 
losophers such as Heraclitus, his Ephesian namesake, and Empe- 
docles use allegory, and so there should be nothing surprising if 
the poet Homer does so too (24.8). 

Heraclitus’ allegorical reading of Homer can rest there for the 
present. We now come to the Stoics. Scholars have generally sup- 
posed that Heraclitus was a Stoic or that he at least followed Stoic 
precedent in his allegorisation of Homer.'* If that were so, and if 
(as was also supposed), Heraclitus was transmitting a Stoic reading 

















* Gwoxpiwrerai ты Ouhpep ФАбоофо уо; (26.3); rhv Gwohsnouivny iv vols irtow 
Mnav (6.3); Greotunver йрй та трототауй arorgiia Ths Оон (15.1). 
ч This is particularly evident in the influential study of De Lacy 1948. 
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of Homer that had been orthodox for centuries, there would be 
nothing to argue about: the Stoics will have interpreted Homer as 
а strong allegorist. Why does correctness on this point matter? If 
the standard theory is correct, the Stoics will have been primarily 
responsible for authorising the allegorical interpretations of liter- 
ature that we find in Philo, the Neoplatonists, and others because 
the Stoics were far and away the most influential philosophers 
during the || Hellenistic and early Roman period. In that case, we 
learn something very important concerning both Stoicism and the 
interpretation of Homer. However, to anyone who respects the 
Stoics as serious philosophers this finding should be unwelcome. 
‘The Stoics were rationalists and they were also empiricists. They 
don't talk nonsense, and it is frankly nonsensical to suppose that 
Homer was a crypto-Stoic. In addition, what motivation could the 
Stoics have for such an enterprise as Heraclitus is engaged in? Why 
should it matter to them to save Homer's theological credit at the 
cost of claiming, against all reason, that he is a strong allegorist?"! 

However, if Heraclitus were an orthodox Stoic, that would seem 
to settle the question. In fact, as Félix Buffiére, the latest editor of 
Heraclitus has carefully argued, there are no good grounds for 
thinking that Heraclitus was a Stoic."? Although he often draws on 
Stoic physics for the cosmology that his allegories ascribe to Homer, 
that alone does not make him a Stoic; by this date Stoicism has 
become a lingua franca for technical writers who are not them- 
selves Stoics. In addition, Heraclitus includes doctrines that are 
non-Stoic and inconsistent with orthodox Stoicism. Buffére 
concludes that Heraclitus was not affiliated with any specific 




















"No satisfactory answer to this question has been proposed, as Most 1989, pp. 2018-23, 
recognises in a careful discumion of the ‘motivation’ of Stoic allegorent The favourite 
Answer is thatthe Sois wanted Homer's support for their own philosophy. И, however, 
they had to alleorise Homer in order to make him appropriately Stoic, their procedure 
was egregiously circular, as Most points out. There is no evidence that the Stoics took 
Homer to be а philosopher or a Stoic sage. Indeed, Seneca, Fp. 68, pokes боп al the 
whole idea of Homer's being a philosopher of any persuasion, including a Stoic. The 
Joke would be in bad taste if the school of his allegiance had aliegorised the poet in the 
‘way commonly proposed, though Seneca's postion is compatible with the Stoic taking 
Homer's poetry to be a plilaphina, which Strabo (i4. takes to be universally accepted 

" СГ Bulfiée 196s, pp. xoxiocria. Bafiäre's detachment of Heraclitus fom Stoicum is 
unknown to or ignored by Hilgruber 1989, who (p. 1) invokes Heraclitus in order to 
‘apport his chim that Dio Chrysostom’s account of Zeno ай I. refers to Zeno'sallego- 
ination of Homer. 

™ Eg, he invokes Plato's tripartite paychology (¢74-18.8) in order to explain various 
line in the Оу and, unlike the Stoic, locates rationality in the head (191-1). The 
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philosophical school, and his arguments seem to me utterly con- 
vineing.' | 

‘There is a further crucial point which he does not make. If 
Heraclitus were simply drawing upon Stoic orthodoxy, his whole 
essay would be redundant and disingenuous. Because he does not 
support his approach to Homer by any appeal to the Stoics or, for 
that matter, to other authorities, the obvious implication is that he 
takes himself to be doing something not readily accessible in the 
way the standard theory would have us suppose. We are in no 
position, then, to infer from the work of Heraclitus that official 
Stoics interpreted Homer in his manner. He offers no confirma- 
tion for the theory that the Stoics took Homer to be a strong 
allegorist. 

Unquestionably, Homer was important to the Stoics. The 
founding fathers of Stoicism ~ Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, none 
of whom were from mainland Greece — developed a philosophy 
that would appropriate, as far as possible, traditional Greek cul- 
ture, Contrast the Athenian Epicurus, who rejected Homer as part 
of his radical programme to abandon all paideia (Epicurea 228-9 
Usener). The Cypriot arriviste Zeno could not have been more dif- 
ferent. He wrote five books of Homeric problems (D.L. vu.4), perhaps 
his most extended work on any subject. 

Zeno's work on Homer is totally lost. The one thing we can say 
about it for certain is that he discussed standard philological 
cruxes, which reminds us that Homeric philology had just become 
extremely fashionable through the work of scholars in Alexan- 
dria." In the case of Chrysippus, some few generations after Zeno, 

















‘Stoic doctrines that he uses he takes over without acknowledgement, or attributes to ‘the 
greaten philosophers (2.13; cf. тул), citing Stoics only once by name (ун) for their 
interpretation of Herakles. 

"* Cf. Bafftre 1962, who notes that many of Heraclitus’ allegories recall interpretations 
current before the Stoics — “Ler Stoiciens ne sont donc qu'un des derniers chainons de la 
grande chaine" (р. xxxvi) - and soma up Heraclitus’ relation to Stoicium by saying (р. 
оф}: ‘Ta teinte de stoiciame qu'il offre par endroits, n'est rien de plus, chez hui, qu'un 
verti récent sur un meuble ancien." Because Воће accept the traditional doctrine on 
Stoic allegoresis, he has no vested interest in detaching Stoicism from Heraclitus. For 
further study of Heraclitus, cf. Dawson 1992, рр. 38-31 

"5 For the evidence, c. SVF 1.273 (Zene's proposal to emend xai “Epeufovs to Apaßds ть 
Od. i) and ЗУР m.769-77 (von Arnim's collection of passages documenting Chry- 
sipu interpretations of Homer) For discussion, cf. Steinmetz 1986, pp. 19-21, 26-7. A 
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there survive eight examples of his work on Homer (cf. n. 15). 
They are all emendations to the text or grammatical explanations. 
In none of them does he draw upon doctrinaire Stoicism. He con- 
tributes intelligent philology, and the Homeric scholia record this, 
mentioning his name alongside the famous grammarian Aris- 
tarchus. Like all educated Greeks, of course, the Stoics had lines 
of Homer and other poets in their heads which they could use to 
make an ethical point and to show that their philosophy accorded 
with ‘the common | conceptions’ of people. Although the volumi- 
of Chrysippus have not survived, we possess frag- 
ments of them in which some seventy lines of Homer are quoted. 
In all of these, Chrysippus cites Homer in order to support a Stoic 
doctrine = for instance the mind's location in the heart — and in all 
cases he takes Homer literally, not allegorically.'* 





For what reason, then (apart from the misconception concerning 
Heraclitus), have scholars propagated the belief that the Stoics 
took Homer to be a strong allegorist? The principal reason is that 
they have misleadingly focused upon just one text, to the neglect. 
of all evidence that tells a rather different story. I will illustrate. 
the point by reference to Rudolph Pfeiffer in his highly influential 
History of Classical Scholarship. From the Beginnings to the End of the Hel- 
Imistic Age (= Pfeiffer 1968). 

Pfeiffer (p. 237) writes as follows: ‘Orthodox Stoics were neces- 
sarily allegorists in their interpretation of poetry. He does not 
explain what he means by ‘allegorist’, though without elucidating 
the terms he writes of ‘genuine allegory’ and ‘true allegorist'. 
Pfeiffer justifies his claim about the Stoics with a selective quota- 
tion in Latin from Cicero's De natura deorum 1.41: [Chosippus] volt 
Orphei Musaei Hesiodi Homerique fabellas accommodare ad ca quae ipse . . 
de deis immortalibus dixerat, ut etiam. veterimi poetae ... Stoici fuisse 
videantur. As translated, this says: "Chrysippus ... wanted to fit the 
stories of Orpheus, Musaeus, Hesiod and Homer to his own state- 
ments about the immortal gods [namely in his first book On the 
nature of the gods] in order that even the most ancient poets ... 
might seem to have been Stoics.” Pfeiffer leads his readers to sup- 





* The point is made by Steinmetz 1986, p. 27: “Alle diese Verse werden nicht anders als die 
Zitate aus den Lyrikero und aus den Tragikern im Wortsinn verstanden. Kein einziger 
Vers wird in einer irgendwie gearteten Allegorese ausgelegt” 
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pose that this is a totally objective remark about the Stoics. But it 
is not. Actually, it is a piece of anti-Stoic polemic by the Epicurean 
spokesman in this Ciceronian book, and we know Cicero's source 
for it. Cicero got the remark from the Epicurean philosopher 
Philodemus, but Cicero himself has subtly altered the original. 
What Philodemus said is this: "Chrysippus just like Cleanthes tries 
to harmonise the things attributed to Orpheus and Musaeus, and 
things in Homer, Hesiod, Euripides and other poets’ with Stoic 
doctrine." The ‘things’ in question, as Philodemus | indicates, 
were divine names and myths transmitted by the poets. Philodemus, 
hostile to Stoicism though he is, does not imply that Chrysippus 
took Homer and the other poets to be crypto-Stoics or strong alle- 
gorists. This is an addition by Cicero on behalf of his Epicurean 
critic. 

Cicero, or his source, also adds to Philodemus a very damning 
clause which Pfeiffer omits: the full Latin text reads ... ‘in order 
that even the most ancient poets, who did not even suspect this (gui haec 
ne suspicati quidem sunt) might seem to have been Stoics’."* There, in 
a nutshell, we have the principal basis for the modern theory 
about the Stoics’ allegorical interpretation of Homer = а text that, 
in reality, is a Ciceronian distortion of Epicurean polemic.'* 

Still, one may retort, there must be some foundation to the Epi- 
curean criticism. There is, as we shall see, but ancient philosoph- 
ical polemic did not operate with any rules of fair play. Before 
taking the Epicurean critique of the Stoics at face value, we should 
let the Stoics speak for themselves. Cicero himself provides us with 
опе means of doing so in a passage he writes for the Stoic Balbus 
in book 11 of his De natura deorum. As we shall see, this passage does 

















© Philodemus, it. col. vi (ed. in A. Henrich, Cronache Elan 4 (1974), 5-31) iv Bb vd] 
Berriplen] та tis Ора [eni] Movoalov ävappföujero xai và тар" [Ole каї 
обы] xal Ей xai vomva[]s Xon (0) каї KOudvins [трата o[jvo- 
коду] төй ВӘ: atrof]. This pamage is often overlooked when the Cicero text 
is ited, and Cicero's divergence from it has never, to Ihe best of my knowledge, been 
noted. 

Tread sunt rather than rit, which would most naturally make the relative clause a com- 

‘Chrysippus. nati reported as а reading of some MSS by the Locb editor of 

De natura drum, though ii not recorded in the Teubner edition or that of A- 

мк. 

* For other examples of unqualifed reliance on Cicero's comment here, cf. Tate 1929, 
р. э; Weinstock 197, р. 137; Steinmetz 1986, p. 27, Hlgruber 989, p. 19 n. у; De Lacy 
1948, p. 163, actually referring to Cicero, ND 136. 
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not sit well with the traditional account of Stoic allegoresis, and it 
is generally ignored in discussions of the subject. Before setting it 
alongside the Epicurean critique just examined, we need to con- 
sider what is unambiguously attested concerning the Stoics’ atti- 
tude to early Greek poetry. 





m 


So far as Homer is concerned, the Stoics’ interest in his poems was 
plainly complex. As I have mentioned, Zeno and Chrysippus con- 
tributed to Homeric philology; and we also know that Zeno had 
views about the whole | corpus of Homeric poetry since he judged 
the Margites to be a youthful work by the poet (SVF 1.274). But 
our central question is the Stoics’ approach to early Greek poetry 
generically. For if they interpreted Homer allegorically, they also 
approached Hesiod in the same way. The question of how, in gen- 
eral, the Stoics interpreted passages in Homer is a question about 
what they thought early Greek poetry could contribute to the his- 
tory of ideas. 

Contexts in which we learn about this are not philological or 
literary, but theological and cosmological.** Like the Epicureans, 
the Stoics were much concerned with the anthropology and act 
ology of religion. Both schools found elements of truth in tra 
tional Greek religion but saw them as overlaid by superstition and 
myth, The Epicureans thought people were right to picture the 
gods in human form, but wrong to involve them in the world. 
Stoics took the opposite view. They rejected anthropomorphic 
gods, but retained a divine presence throughout nature. As theo- 
logians and cosmologists, they took on the task of studying Greek 
mythology for traces of their own views. This prompted them to 
investigate the factors that led people to conceive of gods in the 
first place. A doxographical summary shows the role they assigned 
to poetry in this яшау." 

‘The author attributes to the Stoics three ‘forms’ which have 
mediated reverence for the gods: 











7 This point is well taken by Most 1989, pp. 2025-6. 

ч Pa-Plutarch, De placitis phisophorem 879¢-880d = Aetius, De placiti 1.6 = ЗУР 1.1009. 
"The importance of this neglected testimony was brought to my attention by Wehrl 1928, 
m 
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The physical is taught by philosophers, the mythical by poets, and the 
legislative is constructed by each city. The entire discipline has seven 
divisions. The first one deals with phenomena and the heavens. People 
Rot a conception of god from the sight of the stars; they observed that. 
these are responsible for great harmony, and they noticed the regularity 
of day and night, winter and summer, risings and settings, and the earth’s 
production of animals and plants. Therefore they took the sky to be a 
father and the earth a mother ... father because the outflow of waters is 
the same type of thing as sperms, and mother because of her receiving 
the waters and giving birth ... To the second and third topic they [the 
Stoics} distributed gods as || benefactors and agents of harm — as bene- 
factors Zeus, Hera, Hermes, Demeter, and as agents of harm Poinai, 
Erinyes, Ares ... The fourth and fifth topics they assigned to things and 
to passions, as passions Eros, Aphrodite, Pothos and as things Hope, Jus- 
tice, Eunomia. As the sixth topic they included the poets’ inventions (rà 
ûrê тфу moimröv merAaouivov). For Hesiod, because he wanted to 
construct fathers for the generated gods, introduced such progenitors 
for them as ‘Koios and Krios and Hyperion and lapetos' [Theog. 134];" 
hence this topic is also called myth. The seventh topic is [here I summa- 
rise] apotheosised men who were great benefactors, such as Herakles. 








In this sophisticated and perceptive passage, myth and poetry 
are mentioned as just one of many sources of theological notions. 
‘The text does not say that Hesiod - the one poet named ~ really 
understood the gods to be different from what he said they were. 
It simply registers the fabricated character of his account, and his 
wish to construct divine genealogi 

‘A much fuller statement of the same topics is to be found in 
Cicero, De natura deorum 11.63-72. After dealing with the apotheo- 
sised humans, Cicero's Stoic spokesman Balbus turns to myth and 
poetry, and he adds a central point omitted by the doxographical 
text. Stories such as Hesiod tells, for instance the castration of 
Ouranos by Kronos and the fettering of Kronos by Zeus, are 
utterly erroneous and stupid. However, that story is actually a fic- 
tional and superstitious perversion of an intelligent and correct 





ч Dio Chrysostom хи adopts a version of this tripartite division, substituting empbyon 
for phyrion and then adding a fourth category inorder to accommodate the plastic ar. 
*" 1 translate the received text, Hoioßos үйр Bovképaros тоң, Yamıks бой waripas ovo- 

tiefyay rorodrous айтої унейтораз, "Kolov rr." Von Arnim in SVF 1.1009 
prints Sods, an emendation of the transmitted text by Diels 1879, p. 296, and also ac- 
‘cepted by J. Mau in the Teubner edition of Plutarch, Moral v, fa. a Pars 1 (Leipzig, 
197), but sense and Bow of the Greek are against this. The Titans named are from the 
бен generation of gods, and are sires of gods themselves, cf. Hesiod, Thegery 404. 
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understanding of certain natural phenomena (physica ratio non inele- 
gans inclusa est in impias fabulas): that the highest entity, the aethe 
does not need genitals in order to procreate, and that Kronos, 
chronos (‘time’), is ‘regulated and limited’.** 

Cicero's Stoic spokesman is not interested in saving the veracity 
of poets including Homer. He dismisses anthropomorphic gods — 
and their involvement in the Trojan war - as absurd (ND 1.70). 
What he | commits himself to is a theory of cultural transmission, 
degeneration and modification. At some time in the remote past, 
on this view, certain people intuited basic truths about nature, 
‘They expressed these, however, in а symbolical mode that was 
easy to misinterpret as independently valid.” Hence the emer- 
gence of misleading myths. The task of the Stoic interpreter of 
religious history is to identify and articulate the correct beliefs that 
directly gave rise to such myths but are not evident in their super- 
ficial narrative content. Far from suggesting that Homer and 
Hesiod were proto-Stoic cosmologists, this passage implies that 
the poets propagated misleading myths as if they were truths. 

Cicero's Balbus, giving the official Stoic view, does not match 
well with the Epicurean account in De natura deorum 1.41, the pas- 
sage on which Pfeiffer and others chiefly rely for their theory about 
the Stoics’ allegorisation of Homer. Here, in the Stoics’ own ac- 
count, nothing is said about what Homer or Hesiod themselves meant. 
‘The Stoics are interested in their poems as sources of pre-existing, 
losophical views of the world — what we may call ‘true 
which in the later poems take on a narrative life of their 
‘own and are thus misunderstood. 

‘The two pieces of evidence I have just analysed give a clear and 
coherent account of the Stoics’ generic interests in early Greek 
poetry. However, they can be supplemented by something else, 
which, until recently, had been curiously neglected in the discus- 














* Cicero twice uses soluerant in ND п. бу to refer to the meaning intended by those who de- 
veloped the physic ratio noa йрт. He does not imply that this meaning was understood 
by those who told the рш: fabulas. 

е Vietsneigitar ы a physics vena bene aque lior inventis racia ratio sit ad cmmentiios d fel 
deni? Qua res еши falsas opiniones . 

* When referring back to these Stoic activities, the Academic critic of the Stoics (ND 1.63) 
does not refer to their ‘allegorsation’ of the poets but to their pointless efforts Чо ratio= 
nalise the mendacious stories and explain the reasons for the names by which each thing 
‘is зо called” (commundciaram fabularem redder rationem, vecabelerem cur үнүм ta appellatum ri 
‘causes aplican) 
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sion of this whole topic.” From the first century AD there survives 
an entire book by the Stoic philosopher Cornutus, entitled Compen- 
dium (Errıöpounj] of the tradition of Greek theology. Cornutus wrote this 
work, as he remarks, for young students. His topic is the trans- 
mitted names, epithets, cults and myths pertaining to particular 
divinities. He draws on poetry, especially Hesiod's, simply because 
poetry is a primary vehicle for the transmission of theology. 

Cornutus has a methodology for analysing his data. It is not 
allegory || (to which he never refers) but etymology. He assumes 
(as the earliest Stoics had also assumed) that the Greek gods have 
the names and epithets that they do — ‘earth-shaking Poseidon’, 
etc. = because in their original usage these names represented the 
way people understood the world. Etymology, that is, analysis of 
the original meaning of names, enables the Stoic philosopher to 
recover the beliefs about the world held by those who first gave 
the gods their present names. From our modern perspective, Stoic 
etymologies often seem fantastic. From the same perspective, we 
have to say that the Stoics were far too bold in relying on etymol- 
ogy as they did and in presuming a coincidence between the ori 
nal meaning of divine names and aspects of their own philosophy 
of nature. More on this point later. What I want to emphasise now 
is that etymology is not the same as allegory, although allegories 
may make use of etymology. Etymology offers explanations of 
single names and phrases — atomic units of language as it were. 
But to have allegory, it seems, we need a whole story, a narrative 

Pandora’s box, The Garden of Eden, etc. Only rarely does 
Cornutus offer an interpretation of any extended episodes in early 
Greek poetry. He is an etymologist, not an allegorist.® 

Cornutus’ etymologies are based upon the same cultural assump- 
tion that we found just now in Cicero. Greek poetry is not the 
bottom line for recovering primitive beliefs about the gods and 














* Cf. Most 1989, whose work has ensured that Cornutus will not be neglected in future. 
Although Most endorses the notion of Stoic 'allegoresi what he understands by this 
seems to be largely compatible with the thesis of this paper. Moats and my own findings 
concerning Cornutus have been usefully supplemented by Dawson 1992, pp. 24-38. 

# The points I have just made are well developed by Dawson 1992, pp. 3-7, 42-3. 

™ Contrasting Cornutus methodology with Heraclitus’, Buffäre 1962, р. xxxi, notes: 'Cor- 

arde guère aux allégories proprement dites et ne se limite point aux don- 

jomére, pour les dieux qu’ il étudie." An interesting feature of Cornutus’ etymo- 
nalysis is his frequent mention of and refusal to choose between alternative 

etymologies; cf. Most 1989, pp. 2027-8. 
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cosmology. Behind the earliest Greek poetry, and distortedly pres- 
ent in it, are ways of understanding the world whose basic cor- 
rectness the Stoic interpreter, through etymology, can reveal. Cor- 
nutus’ principal source is Hesiod, and he also refers to Homer a 
number of times. Fortunately for our purposes he is explicit about 
his approach to poetic texts and his methodology. In section 17 
(Lang) Cornutus begins by noting the number and variety of myths 
generated among the ancient Greeks and other peoples. As an 
example he takes two stories from Homer: Zeus's suspending Hera. 
by the golden chain (Zad xv.ı8-24), and Thetis’ support of Zeus 
against rebellion of the other Olympians (Iliad 1.396-406). Of the 
first of these he writes: "The poet seems to cite (or, possibly, per- 
vert, parapherein] this fragment of an ancient myth, according to 
which Zeus was fabled to have suspended Hera from the sky with 
golden chains, since the stars have a golden appearance, and to 
have | attached two anvils to her feet, i.e., evidently carth and sea, 
by means of which the air is stretched down and cannot be 
removed from either of them.’ Cornutus bases his interpretation 
on the traditional etymology of ай, ‘air’, as Hera.” 

Cornutus then adduces the second myth, that of Thetis, and 
says: ‘Clearly each of these gods was privately plotting against 
Zeus continuously, intending to prevent the world’s origin, And 
that would have happened if the moist had prevailed and every- 
thing had become wet, or if fire had prevailed and everything 
had become fiery, or if air had prevailed. But Thetis, who dis- 
poses everything properly, positioned the hundred-handed Bri 
reus against the gods mentioned - Briareus, who perhaps controls 
all exhalations from the earth.’ For this interpretation Cornutus 
relies on etymologies of the names Thetis (tithemi) and Briarcus 
(bora and айел). ‘Thus he finds germs of Stoic cosmogony in 
Homer's story, but he does not suggest that Homer himself did 
зо." 

















™ Cosmological readings of this passage are ancient. For the view that they may go back 
to the time of Anaximenes, c. Buffere 1956, pp. 115-17. Socrates cites a version in 
Plato, ТМ. уус, and the etymology of Hera as өй is found in Cut. 4o4c. Heraclitus 
(qo) elaborates the interpretation along the same lines as Cornutus but conjoins it (41.1) 
with an allegorisation of Hera's oath (II. xv.96-7), where be also locates the four ele- 
‘ments: thus he thinks himself entitled to say: ‘Homer continuously allegorises them" 
(qua). 

" Heraclitus (25) explains this story as an allusion to the eventual destruction of the world 
by deluge or conflagration, which are, of course, Stoic ideas. 
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tely following this passage, Cornutus gives the follow- 
ing instruction: ‘One should not conflate myths, nor should one 
transfer names from one to another; and even if something has 
been added to the transmitted genealogies by people who do not 
understand what the myths hint at (ainitantai) but who handle them 
as they handle narrative fictions, one should not regard them as 
irrational." Cornutus is addressing would-be students of the his- 
tory of religion. Not unlike a modern ethnographer or cultural 
anthropologist, he warns against tampering with the recorded data. 
He recognises that the data, as transmitted, may distort the ori 
nal beliefs which he takes to underlie existing | myths, but the 
problems of transmission are not sufficient to rule out recovery of 
the myths’ original rationale. In the next part of this section, he 
turns to Hesiod's ‘mythical’ cosmogony, and interprets its details 
in terms of Stoic physics. He concludes with these remarks: ‘I could 
give you a more complete interpretation of Hesiod's [genealogy]. 
He got some parts of it, 1 think, from his predecessors, and added 
other parts in a more mythical manner, which is the way most of 
the ancient theology was corrupted. "* Reading this passage in the 
light of Cornutus' previous instructions, we can see that Hesiod 
one of the people who made inappropriate additions through 
failure to see the theological physics implicit in bis inherited mate- 
rial, For Cornutus neither Homer nor Hesiod is a crypto-Stoic. 
Both are the transmitters of myths. 

In his interpretation of those myths, Cornutus intends to eluci- 
date neither the scientific acumen of Homer and Hesiod nor their 
poetic intentions. He is interested in what we might call proto- 
myth, myth detached from narrative context in a poem, myth as 
interpretable evidence of pristine cosmological beliefs. At the 
end of his book, he tells its young addressee to realise that ‘the 
ancients were not nobodies but competent students of the world, 


























™ Cornutus 27.19 Lang: Bal Bè wh очу vog йоу und’ IE ripou тё vinava dp’ 
Inıpov weragipav und’ di v трооктАйо®п vols wapaBeBovivans xav’ arois униадо- 
Via Und vbt wi sumivra & ыгын, рне акра oh Wee. 
ao, аувзу Tißıodaı. Tom Rosenmeyer has convinced me that the sense requires 
хүл (referring to Wous) and I translate the text accordingly. Cornutus, as he noted 
in written comments he gave me, is ‘talking about methods of looking at myth, not about 
the mentality of the one who looks atthe myth’. 

™ I give the Greek of the concluding parts of this translation, Cornutus 31-14-17: Lang: và 
wiv viva, àx oluan, тора Tüv Apxmoripuw айтой maptiAngöros, và BE uußındrapon 
e! отоо mpoodivras, $ трёте xai wav Ts тада Beodoyias Buebápn. 
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and well equipped to philosophise about it via symbols and riddles’ 
(Cornutus 76, 2-5 Lang).* Docs Cornutus take the wise ancients 
to have been deliberate allegorists - practitioners of indirection — 
and to be identical with the early Greek poets? Surely not. He is 
saying that proto-myth, in the sense just explained, is the form 
in which the ancients expressed their serious thoughts about the 
world. The Stoic exegete seeks to recover these by removing the 
veneers created by poetic fictions and superstitions. 

The evidence of Cornutus, an official Stoic, tells decisively 
against the | evidence of Heraclitus, a contemporary perhaps 
but a dubious Stoic at best. Thus far we have found no shred of 
evidence from unimpeachable Stoic sources to suggest that Stoics 
in general interpreted Homer allegorically or took Homer himself 
to be an allegorist. They had many interests in Homer; in so far 
as they asked themselves what cosmological truths he expressed, 
they took themselves to be interpreting pre-Homeric myths within 
the poem, not the poem's narrative content or Homer's own 
knowledge or purposes.” 

‘At this point, however, an obvious question arises. It may seem 
that my account of the Stoics’ interpretative interests in Homer 
and Hesiod has merely pushed matters one stage further back. The 
new theory saves the Stoics from taking Homer to be a crypto- 
Stoic, but it does so at the cost of positing crypto-Stoics prior to 
Homer ~ the original enlightened ancients whose names for the 








* Cornutus 76.2-5 Lang: ойу ol туудуң Äyivovro ol тайа, Аё xal суммаи thy 
360 кбороо que Inavol xal трд тё Bid ovuBóhu xal al ysdvav gihogoghoa! mpi 
rts Werigopor. I is not mecemary to take Cornutus’ words to endorse Posidonius 
controversial position on the existence of full-fledged philosophers in the Golden Age 
(Seneca, AP. 0480} For disconion of Stoic views on cultural history, f. Мом 1989, pp. 
2020-3, and Frede 1989, p. 2088. Strabo (X313) makes a similar point to Cornutus, but 
he aso emphasises the difficulty of extracting primary theological truths from mythical 
materia hat ia not internally comin. The passage in mentioned by Lamberton 1986, 

ie thesis 1 am advancing has afinities with the positions of both Sıcinmet 1986 and 
Most 1989, though I difer from both of them in my view of the Stoics” attention to myth 
rather than poetry. Most (pp. 209-6) criticines Steinmetz for attacking a strav-man, 
‘allegorical interpretation of poetry as poetry’; but Steinmetz has good reason to do this 
within the context of the traditional theory, since it enables him to shift the focus of the 
Stoic’ interes to the myths incorporated by the poets. However, Steinmetz continuer 
to think ее p. 23 of his article), incorrectly 1 believe, that the Stoics took themselves to 
be uncovering via etymology the poets meaning, Мон, though he writes of the Stoics" 
allegoresi of poetry, comes close to my position when he notes (p. 2026 n. Bo): "The fig- 
ures of mythology ultimately have an explanation in terms of physical allegoresi which 
is their Min but in many details this has been misunderstood, presumably already by 
the poets themselves, and the result а the Ваа of superstition" 
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gods display their correct understanding of nature. That challenge 
demands an answer and I will give it at the end of the paper. For 
the present, I want to leave it in abeyance because some further 
evidence requires consideration. 





Ww 


So far, my case against the standard theory of the Stoics as allego- 
тїз of poetic meaning has largely rested on the following points: 
rejection of Heraclitus as an official Stoic, rejection of the polemi- 
cal evidence of the Epicurean in Cicero, and reliance on the three 
witnesses who explain the Stoics’ interest in the myths expressed 
in poetry. This material is all relatively late within the history of 
Stoicism. What reason do we have for thinking that it correctly 
represents the views of the earliest Stoics, the founders of the 
school? Is it not possible that they, or some of them, were | alle- 
gorists as the standard doctrine proposes, and that it is the anony- 
mous doxographer, Cicero's Stoic spokesman and Cornutus who 
are aberrant?™ I cannot decisively disprove this suggestion because 
what we know of Zeno, Cleanthes and Chrysippus on this matter 
is so fragmentary, but the evidence we have seems to offer nothing 
unambiguously in its favour. 








First Chrysippus. It was he, above all, who represented orthodoxy 
for later Stoicism. As I have already said, his eight recorded con- 
tributions to Homeric exegesis are all philological. I also pointed 
out that in all cases where he cites Homer in support of a doctrine 
he takes Homer’s text at its surface or literal meaning. The only 
cosmological allegory he is known to have advanced concerns not 
a text but a painting. There was a famous and obscene painting at 
Argos which showed Hera fellating Zeus (SVF 1.1071-4). Chry- 
sippus explained this (Do we know he was utterly serious in doing 


™ This i the view of Tate 1929, but only so far as Cornutus is concerned since Tate over- 
looks Cicero, ND u.69-72. Tate claims that earlier Stoics believed ‘Homer and Hesiod to 





to the primitive times in which they lived’. The evidence he cites to support this is our 

ite, Ci „ and other indirect testimonies - Strabo 11.10, 12.9, Dio 
off, and Heraclitus. Yet Cornutus himself, apart from his coherence with 
the other Stoic evidence discussed above, says that his book is only a summary of works 
by earlier philosophers (Cornutus 76.6-8 Lang). 
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зо?) as an interaction between the two Stoic principles, Zeus/god 
and Hera/matter. Interestingly enough, this interpretation docs 
not invoke the standard Stoic etymology, Hera/aér. 

When it was a question of choosing between interpretations of a 
myth, Chrysippus was skilful at exploiting the literal sense of a 
passage. He wanted to show that Hesiod's account of Athena's 
birth from the head of Zeus does not contradict the Stoic doctrine 
of the heart as the mind's centre.” ‘Some people’, he says, ‘take 
this story to be a symbol of the mind's location in the head’; but 
they fail to attend properly to Hesiod’s text. Chrysippus notes that 
Hesiod gives two versions of Athena's birth and that а common 
feature of both is Zeus’s swallowing of Metis." So Athena is gen- 
erated from Metis, present in the belly of Zeus, and not simpliciter 
from the head of Zeus. Therefore, the myth in Hesiod confirms 
Chrysippus! view on the central location of the mind. This piece 
of exegesis | may be over-ingenious, but it approaches the text 
in ways that are scrupulous, closely argued and even, perhaps, 
ironical. 

Galen characterises Chrysippus’ practice here in language that 
modern scholars conventionally call allegorising.” But Galen has 
correctly seen that what interests Chrysippus is the interpretation 
of a myth, and interpretation is a much better term than allegorisation 
for what Chrysippus is doing. Chrysippus does not take himself to 
be identifying a gap between surface meaning and hidden mean- 
ing. His interpretation demythologises Hesiod but it does so in 
ways that retain the obvious link in the text between Metis as god- 
dess and métis as a word signifying ‘intelligence.’ 








Next Zeno. In his fifty-third oration, ‘On Homer’, Dio Chry- 
sostom speaks briefly about Zeno's judgement of the poet. Dio's 
context is this: most philosophers and grammarians are uneq 
ocal in their admiration of Homer. Plato, however, while sens 
tive to Homer's charm, criticises the poet severely for his myths 
and statements about the gods. This is not an easy matter to assess. 
Did Homer err, or did he merely ‘transmit certain physical doc- 





7 Galen, De plac. Hipp. а Ра 8148 = SVF 1908-9- 

% Chryippor: text of the Төрө included lines that modern scholars excise; cf fr. 349 
Merkelbach West 

% CE. De plac. Hip ш. 1.8.34 on Chrysippus’ concern to explain the Бурен of myths. 
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trines present in the myths according to the custom of his йе? 
Dio seems to allude to the Stoic theory of cultural transmission, 
and not to Heraclitus’ treatment of Homer аз ап allegorist. He 
then observes that Zeno wrote on both Homeric poems, and found 
nothing to criticise in them. Zeno's object, according to Dio, was 
to save Homer from the charge of self-contradiction. He did this 
by showing in detail that Homer wrote ‘some things in accordance 
with opinion (doxa) and other things in accordance with truth 
(alatheia)’** Dio then notes that Antisthenes anticipated Zeno in 
this approach to Homer. It was Zeno, however, and others includ- 
ing Zeno's follower Persaeus, who expounded Homer in this wa 
point by point. Unfortunately Dio gives no example of Zeno's 
procedure. We are left to infer what apparent inconsistencies he 
sought to remove and how he did so. | 

Given Dio's context, the inconsistencies should above all include. 
apparently incongruent statements in Homer about the gods. If 
Zeno harmonised these by distinguishing ‘opinions’ from ‘truths’, 
he presumably wanted to show that Homer's treatment of the 
gods is epistemologically complex, containing both identifiable 
truths and identifiable fables or falsehoods. Coherence would be 
established by distinguishing these two modes of discourse, and by 
appropriately assigning passages to (false) opinion or to truth. 
‘There is good reason to attribute this procedure to Antisthenes. 
He distinguished, as the Stoics later did, between the many gods 
of popular religion and a single divinity in nature (Cicero, ND 
1.92). Ethically impeccable passages in Homer about the gods col- 
lectively or about Zeus in particular could seem to justify the 
ion of this distinction to the poet. 
is no good evidence that Antisthenes offered physicalist 
allegories of the Homeric gods in the manner of Metrodorus of 
Lampsacus. His well-known interest in the figures of Odysseus, 
Ajax and Herakles was ethical. Is allegory implied by or consonant 
with Zeno's use of the distinction between truth and opinion? 

















+ Dio Chrysostom uns: яётрө» Dungos шарте тар} tara A отко ута iv той, 
iors Музы, ката miv véve муңда» mapıbißev soi dntpómon Of. Cicero, ND 
1.64, phy ao ша dus ice sap fas. 

*“ Dio Chrysostom лп. (SVF 1.274): 6 Bè Zéviov oüBlv tv Outipou wiym, ёра Binyouur- 
vor кай ®бдоюкш» $n vå piv ката Böker, та Ы ката Minas рате Sms А 
avrai airs air} payópevos fv топ бокоботу есут sipħoðar. 

“ Cf. Wehrli 1928, pp. 65fl.; Richardson 1975, рр. 77-81; Hilgruber 1989, pp. 15-18. 
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Many have thought so,* but there are strong reasons for doubt. 
Fritz Wehrli states the obvious objection: ‘It is false to take this as 
evidence for allegory since allegory creates truth out of everything 
mythical." His point is that Antisthenes and Zeno would not have 
distinguished between Homer’s true and opining statements if they 
had taken the opining ones to express covert truths. 

Peter Steinmetz goes a step further than Wehrli: ‘It is unclear 
how physico-cosmological allegory or psychological-ethical allegory 
could help in resolving inconsistencies between two Homeric pas- 
sages. Steinmetz interprets Zeno's concern as philological. On 
this view, Zeno was primarily interested in close textual analysis of 
Homer ~ in resolving apparent inconsistencies such as the des 
tion of Ithaca as ‘low’ and ‘very high’ in adjacent words (Odyssey 
1x,25). 

It is highly likely that Zeno’s five books of Homeric problems did 
address such points. We have no evidence that this work included 
allegorisation, and Steinmetz could have helped himself to an 
additional point. Cicero | tells us, on Stoic authority, that the sep- 
aration of proto-science from legend and superstition was treated 
more fully by Cleanthes and Chrysippus than by Zeno (ND 1.63). 
It can hardly, then, have formed a major part of his Homeric prob- 
lens. However, Steinmetz’s strictly philological reading of Di 
testimony will not do. That interpretation does not fit Zeno's dis- 
tinction between ‘truth’ and ‘opinion’, nor does it chime with 
Dio’s theological context. 

The most obvious point was made by J. Tate in an article wri 
ty years ago: the distinction between ‘truth’ and ‘opi 
fiction was a commonplace in the interpretation of Homer.“ 
Strabo uses it (1.2 etc.) to save Homer's credit as а geographer 




















© Cf. Hilgruber 1989, who is the latest to take Dio's text to refer to Zeno’ allegorising, but 
in my opinion he fails to overturn the arguments of Tate (cf. n. 46 below). He adduces 
no new evidence for the thesis, and saddles himself with a view of the passage which 
makes Zeno, but not Antisthenes, an allegorist of Homer. 

* Cf. Wehr 928, p. 65. 

Sinnen 1986 p. 





Pp- 7-10, whose view is summed up in these remarks of his ай loc: ‘As 
spokesman for the multitude [Homer] may contradic the truths he knew and expressed 
elsewhere. But this contradiction is only apparent, for in this case it is not Homer who is 
wrong but the multitude whose views be is expressing ' Diogenianus criticises Chrysippus 
Tor his selective quotations from Homer, which obscure the fact that Homer does not 
doctrine that everything is fated; cf. the citation of Dio- 


consistently support Chrysippus 
gente by Cabin, us ny nn 
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against Eratosthenes’ opinion that the poet is entirely concerned 
with fiction, According to Strabo, Homer regularly combines truth 
and falsehood (1.2.7-9; 1.2.19, etc.). In addition, the poet sometimes 
overlays truths with a mythical covering to flavour his style and 
enchant his audience. Strabo is confident, too confident, that he 
can remove Homer’s mythical accretions and exhibit the kernel of 
his factual knowledge. He treats Homer as fully in control of his 
(Strabo's) distinction between truth and falsehood; perhaps Zeno 
did so too. However, Strabo does not maintain, as Heraclitus does, 
that Homer's myths are regularly reducible to covert truths.” 
Another author who can illuminate Zeno's approach to Homer 
Plutarch. In his essay On how to study poetry, Plutarch rejects 
astrological and cosmological allegory as the way to clear Homer 
from the charge of representing the gods immorally (190-202). In 
this context he is clearly talking about the likes of Heraclitus, but 
he does not name the Stoics. For Plutarch one correct response to 
this charge is to recognise that Homer includes ‘healthy and true 
theological doctrines’ and others ‘that have been fabricated. to 
excite people’ (aof). Setting the former against the latter enables 
the poet’s own voice to be distinguished. This come 
possible to the simplest i 
tween “truth” and ‘opinion’. 

‘A second recommendation of Plutarch is also relevant to the 
Stoics’ | procedures. He emphasises the importance of recognis- 
ing how poets use the names of the gods (23a). Sometimes a divine 
name is to be taken as a direct reference to the god himself, Fre- 
quently, however, poets use the names of gods, by metonymy, to 
refer to impersonal states of affairs — for instance, Zeus to denote 
fate or fortune, Ares to signify war, Hephaestus to signify fire. 
Plutarch does not call this allegory, and nor would I. The second 
kind of usage does not invoke a hidden meaning. It is a trans- 
parent application of names, and one that belongs to the Greek 
language from its recorded beginnings. Plutarch offers it as a way 
of ‘correcting’ most of the seemingly out-of-place statements made 
in Homer about Zeus (24a). 

Plutarch may have drawn heavily on Stoicism in his writing of 
this essay. However that may be, Zeno could certainly have availed 
himself of Plutarch’s two procedures in his process of removing 





















© For a well-balanced account of Strabo's treatment of Homer, cf. Schenkeveld 1976. 
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apparent inconsistencies from Homer. Unlike allegory, these pro- 
cedures clearly fit his distinction between truth and opinion, and 
both are set by Plutarch within a theological context, as Dio's 
п of Zeno requires. 

Before leaving Plutarch, a further word on his approach to 
Homer is in order. He has no time for allegorical euhemerism, аз 
we have seen. Yet, as far as I know, Plutarch never launches any 
attack on allegorical interpretation of poetry by the Stoics.** Since 
knowledge of Stoicism was second to none, and since he uses 
every opportunity to make fun of Stoic extravagances, his silence 
on this point should embarrass proponents of the standard theory 
about the Stoics, represented by Pfeiffer, as ‘necessarily allegorists 
in their interpretation of poetry’. 











v 


However Zeno read Homer, he certainly sought to demythologise 
Hesiod by means of etymology. What survives of Zeno's work 
оп the Theogony has close affinities with Cornutus. Zeno inter- 
preted Hesiod’s chaas as ‘primal water’, deriving the word from 
chysis or cheesthai (SVF 1.103-4), meaning ‘pouring’. He identified 
four of Hesiod’s Titans (children of Earth and Heaven) with cos- 
mic powers, justifying this by etymology, | and treated the names 
of the Cyclopes similarly (SVF 1.100, 118). Above all, he set a pat- 
tern for later Stoics in explaining the names of the Olympians as 
primary allusions to the physical elements - Hera/air, Zeus/acther, 
Hephaestus/fire, etc. Like Cornutus, Zeno seems to have focused 
on divine names and epithets rather than the extended episodes of 
the poem. 

It seems quite credible that Zeno applied this approach to 
Hesiod, as he is said to have done (Cicero, ND 1.36), but not to 
Homer.” Unlike Homer, Hesiod has an explicit cosmogony. His 
divine genealogies include many items that we today would call 
abstract powers or that have a straightforward reference to physi- 
cal phenomena. His narratives are much simpler than Homer's. 


“Plutarch does complain (De aud. stc) about the ‘childishnes’ or ‘irony’ Cleanthes exhibits 

physicalist etymology of ana Родом (see main text below). Immediately after, he 
ises Chrysippus for an implausible, but not physicals, etymology of Куе. 

* СГ. Steinmetz 1986, pp. 21-3. 

% Steinmetz makes this point, loc сй. 
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‘The whole tenor of his work із descriptive rather than dramatic. 
‘As modern studies of myth and the beginnings of philosophy have 
shown, Hesiod lends himself to treatment as a pioneer in spec- 
ulative thought. 

Homer was more hallowed and more complex. He had been 
interpreted allegorically long before the Stoics, but not with 
results that any major thinker took seriously. For Cornutus’ theol- 
ogy Hesiod is far more significant than Homer. Cornutus does 
show, however, that Stoicism by his time was accommodating 
some cosmological interpretations of episodes in the /liad. Stein- 
metz is probably right to give Cleanthes the credit or discredit for 
adumbrating these.” In Cleanthes’ case, unlike that of Zeno, we 
have clear evidence of reading isolated words in Homer through 
Stoic eyes. Cleanthes derived ana Dédénaie, ‘O lord of Dodona’, an 
invocation of Zeus in the Iliad, from anadidömi, and related this to 
the Stoic doctrine of air vaporising from the earth (SVF 1.535). He 
wanted to make Atlas’ epithet in Odyssey 1.52 holoophrön, ‘mindful of 
everything’, instead of ‘malevolent’, oloophrön, in order to indicate 
Atlas’ providential concern for the world (SVF 1.549). And he inter- 
preted the mysterious plant möly (Od. x.305) as signifying ‘reason’, 
deriving it from the verb malyesthai, ‘to relax’ (SVF 1.526). Thus 
he could explain | why mê protected Odysseus from the passions 
that Circe exploited in his followers. 

This is not allegory, as Heraclitus uses it, but etymology. For 
Heraclitus it is crucial that Homer means something different from 
what he says ~ that he intends his stories to be taken not literally 
but as covert references to natural phenomena, No such assumption 
is required by Zeno or Cleanthes. Their explanations of divine 
names are based upon etymologies whose validity is quite inde- 
pendent of anything Homer or Hesiod may have thought. For all 
we know, Cleanthes may have supposed that Homer wrote oloo- 
phronos. His emendation could have aimed at restoring a truth not 
evident to Homer but familiar to Homer's wiser predecessors. 

















© Cf. Steinmetz 1986, pp. 23-5. 
™ According to Apollonius Sophistes, the source of this evidence, "Cleanthes says that rea- 
son (lage) is signified allegorically (alluridi." The absence of any official Stoic account 
of ‘allegory’ makes it likely that this is a scholiast's report of Cleanthes rather than his 
own verbatim statement. In any case, as I have tried to emphasise throughout, the im- 
portant point i not the ancient terminology applied to Stoic interpretations but whether 
they should be termed aliqerca from our perspective. Sometimes арен is simply syn- 
onymous with hema; cf Metrodorus fr. 6 DK with Plutarch, De lide 3634. 
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‘The lines between poetry and myth and between poetic meaning 
and mythological interpretation are fine ones to draw. It would be 
a mistake to presume that the Stoics never overstepped them or 
that they always tried to kcep them apart. None the less it does 
appear that we have failed to distinguish between the Stoics’ in- 
terest in myth and their understanding of literature. They were 
well aware that poets combine truth and fiction at the surface level 
of meaning. As students of Hesiod, they will have known Theogony 
27-8 where the poet himself seems to alert his audience to the fact 
that he is about to recite just such a combination. What passes 
under the name of Stoic ailegorising is the Stoic interpretation of 
myth. The Stoics seem to have recognised that myths are allegories, 
stories told in order to explain problematic features of the physical 
world. They thought that elucidation of these myths could help to 
confirm their own understanding of nature. Interpretation of the 
meaning and composition of Homer or Hesiod per se was not their 
concern. As even the hostile Philodemus says (Рій, col. vi), ‘It was 
things in Homer and Hesiod’ that Chrysippus tried to harmonise 
with Stoic doctrines. The things in question were divine names 
and myths transmitted by the poets, and not the poets’ own use of 
these, By taking the latter to have been the Stoics’ concern, we 
have come to believe that they advertised Homer and other early 
poets as proto-Stoics. 

‘The evidence I have reviewed — drawn from Stoics and not their 
detractors — tells decisively against the pertinence of this assess- 
ment. Some Stoics, though perhaps not Zeno, used Homer among 
other poets as a | source of myth pertaining to cosmology. They 
did this as students of natural theology, believing, most reasonably, 
that divine names and epithets and myths are serious evidence of 
how carly people interpreted the world. They assumed, less rea- 
sonably, that etymology is the best device for recovering the beliefs 
of the primary users of names, and that etymology could line up 
those beliefs with some of their own views on nature. They had 
enough confidence in their own cosmology and human rationality 
to presume that many of their own findings were not original; this 
was naive perhaps, but it is an approach that should appeal to 
cultural historians and anthropologists. In all of this, the Stoics 
treated early Greek poetry as ethnographical material and not as 
literature in, say, an Aristotelian sense, 
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So - to conclude — has my revision of the standard theory 
merely pushed the problem one stage further back, so that instead 
of Homer and Hesiod being crypto-Stoics that role is now being 
played by the anonymous myth-makers who preceded them? 1 
think not. For one thing, on my explanation, the ancient sages 
are not crypto-Stoics. They are not deliberately concealing truths 
about nature in misleading myths. Myth, in the theory I am offer- 
ing, is the early people's mode of interpreting the world. Sec- 
ondly, up to quite a large point, the Stoics were right about this. 
Many Greek myths are cosmological — ways of ordering the physi- 
cal world. To have had the insight to see this is greatly to the Stoics" 
credit, and gives them a very different theory from the standard 
опе that Homer's epic narrative is a Stoic cosmology in disguise. 
Many anthropologists take allegory to be central to a myth's 
mode of signification. The Stoics clearly had an inkling of this. 
‘They did not make the mistake of supposing that a myth’s mean- 
ing is identical either to its function in a larger story (the per- 
sonification of concepts) or to a secret message inscribed by the 
storyteller. 

Allegory, so we are often told today, covers everything written. 
All texts are codes, no meaning is objective or stable, authorial 
intentions do not count, what we find in a text is what the text says. 
Although this modern fashion might seem to suit the Stoics, they 
should firmly reject it. Their hermeneutic is fundamentally his- 
toricist. That is why it depends on etymology, the search for origi- 
nal meanings. Independently of the Stoics the idea had developed 
that Homer was his own allegorist; the task of the exegete then 
became one of demonstrating Homer's knowledge of philosoph- 
ical truths. This is the position of Heraclitus, and it is also | evi- 
dent in that curious work, attributed to Plutarch, On the life and 
poetry of Homer?* Once Homer was his own allegorist, he could 








* This practice seems to be well under way by the end of the fifth century, on the evidence. 
of Metrodorus of Lampsacus, and it can also be observed in the Derveni papyrus, whose. 
author takes Orpheus to have had acces to truths about the world which he then clothed 
in enigmas: cf. Rusten 1985, pp. 121-40. In comments on the original draft of this paper, 
which he kindly sent me, Denis Feeney wrote: ‘If it was posible in the fifth century to 
{alk of Homer at someone who expressed truth in veiled ways, then the Stoic later dis- 
cretion in using him only as a source for early belief is even more striking. I agree. But, 
apart from the arguments 1 have advanced, it would be quite unlike their philosophy in 
general if they had simply appropriated an earlier, but highly contentious, approach to 
Homer, What 1 am proposing has much in common with Aristotle's view of mythically 
clothed truths about astronomy (see especially Aetapiysics хи 1074b1), but a comparison 
‘with Aristotle i too large a subject to be pursued here. 
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be turned into any philosopher one liked, as he is by pseudo- 
Plutarch. The scene was set for Neoplatonist allegorical readings. 

‘The contribution of Stoicism to this was partly substantive but 
also accidental and indirect. It was substantive because the Stoics 
had shown how to give cosmological readings to certain myths by 
etymologising the names of their divine agents. Their philosophy 
of nature is a strong presence in Heraclitus. But an element of 
accident is also evident there. Stoicism simply was the most power- 
ful philosophy at that time. If Heraclitus was to use philosophy 
as the way of exonerating Homer, he had to turn to the Stoics. 
Mutatis mutandis, the same holds for Philo's allegorical readings of 
Scripture. These do not make him a Stoic. The Stoic contribution 
is indirect for the reason I have emphasised throughout this chap- 
ter - the shift from interpreting the earliest poets’ myths as sources 
for archaic beliefs to interpreting Homer as an allegorist. 


% Until recently the most accesible edition of this work was the Teubner edited by O. N. 
Bernardakis (Plterchus Moralia ҮП (1896), which contains the Flutarchan spuria Now, 
however, this has been superseded by J. F- Kindstrand's new Teubner (Ренд) De 
Homer), The author of On ih fe and patty of Homer secs no dificulty in making Homer 
the source of contradictory doctrines, for instance Stoic араба and Peripatetic maha 
"lia (c1. sections 134-9), and the inspiration of АП the most famous philosophers. Thus 
he entirely би Seneca’s sarcastic eritque (cf. n. 11 above) 


CHAPTER 4 


Dialectic and the Stoic sage 


Most of the leading Stoic philosophers, from Zeno onward, di 
vided their philosophy into three parts, logic, ethics and physics." 
‘The logical part was commonly divided into two ‘sciences’, rhetoric 
and dialectic (D.L. v1.41). Matters that modern logicians would 
recognize as their field were included in the study of dialectic, but 
this subject also covered epistemology, grammar, and even, in 
some treatments, literary style. In the fully developed Stoic system, 
dialectic was the general science of rational discourse and of lan- 
guage, while rhetoric dealt with the organization and construction 
of arguments for political, forensic, and panegyric speeches (D.L. 
vi 42-3). 
Modern logicians have largely confined their attention to that 
part of Stoic dialectic which corresponds to the more formal 
cts of contemporary logic.” This is perfectly legitimate, pro- 
d that the artificiality of the restriction is acknowledged: the 
Stoics’ treatment of modality and their analysis of propositions and 
methods of inference have a permanent philosophical interest, 
which does not apply to some of their other work in dialectic. But 
for the understanding of Stoicism, throughout its history, it is 
worthwhile to ask how they conceived of dialectic in general, 
where they stood in relation to other ancient philosophers, what || 
value they attributed to it, and why, in particular, they held that 
‘only the wise man is a dialectician’. My purpose in this chapter is 
to offer some of the answers to these questions.* 























* DL vn 39. This division of philosophy and the use of the term logie probably go back 
to the Academy under Xenocrates, cf. Prede 1974, рр. 24-5. 
+ So Frede 1974, Mates 1961 and Kncale 1962. 

э Several recent studies have touched on these topics in emphasising the close 

between ‘Stoic logic and the Stoic system as a whole: Watson 1966; Kahn 1969; 
Lloyd 1971; Long 1971b and 1986, pp. 121-47- 
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THE STOIC CONCEPTION OF DIALECTIC 


At the beginning of his commentary on Aristotle's Topics, Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias notes the value of realising that the term dia- 
lectie does not have the same meaning for all philosophers: ‘the 
Stoics define dialectic as science of speaking well, and make speaking 
well consist in speaking things that are true and fitting’. He then 
observes that the Stoics ‘give this meaning to dialectic because 
they regard it as a property peculiar to the philosopher of the 
most perfect philosophy; and for this reason, in their view, only the 
wise man is a dialectician’ (p. 1, 8 Wallies = SVF u.124). Alexander 
was writing at about the end of the second century aD when Stoi- 
cism was in decline. Five centuries earlier, at the origin of the 
Stoa, it was all the more pertinent to distinguish different senses of 
dialectic. The period of 300 nc was a time of great variety, vitality 
and rivalry in Greek philosophy. At Athens, Academics, Peripa- 
tetics, Cynics, Megarians and the newly founded schools of Zeno 
and Epicurus were competing for followers, and they differed from 
опе another in their conceptions of dialectic and in their attitudes 
toward it. But all would have agreed that dialectic, however prac- 


















tised and defined, undertook the posing and solving of logical 
paradoxes and also the provision of relatively formal techniques 






of subjects. Cynics and Epicurcans condemned such activi 
worthless for the advancement of human well-being. They could 
not completely ignore them, and they were in a minority.“ 

The Stoic conception of dialectic was not developed 
from its treatment by other philosophers. But before considering 
its historical background, we must return to Alexander of Aphro- 
disias and statements by Stoics themselves about this subject. 
When we compare his definition of dialectic in Stoicism with other 
may seem that he has either confused dialectic with 
rhetoric or given a statement that applies to both of these together, 
1 that is, to ‘logical science" in general. The Stoic definition of dia- 
lectic which is most widely attested is ‘the science of things true and 
false and neither true nor false’. It was equally standard for them to 
define rhetoric as ‘the science of speaking well’, which Alexander 

















* On Epicurus’ method in dealing with certain Megarian sophisms, cf. Sedley 1973, 
Рр. 7-7. 
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ascribes to dialectic. But before castigating Alexander too severely, 
it is important to take account of a passage in the introductory 
section of Diogenes Laertius’ account of Stoic logic: ‘{According to 
the Stoics] rhetoric is the science of speaking well on arguments 
which are set out in narrative form; dialectic is the science of 
discoursing correctly on arguments in question-and-answer form; 
hence they also define it as the science of things true and false and 
neither true nor false’ (D.L. vit.42). 

This text suggests that ‘the science of speaking well’ is a trun- 
cated definition of rhetoric which might, with further explanation, 
fit dialectic as well; it also implies that method and style are what 
ipally differentiate rhetorical from dialectical argument. These 
points are confirmed by a manual illustration attributed to Zen 
when asked how dialectic differed from rhetoric, he clenched his 
fist and then opened it out. The clenched fist illustrated the ‘com- 
pactness? and ‘brevity’ of dialectic, while the open hand with the 
fingers spread out was intended to simulate the ‘breadth’ of rheto- 
ric. (Sextus Empiricus, M 11.7 = SVF 1.75). For the Stoics in gen- 
eral, rhetoric like dialectic is peculiar to the wise man. Neither 
subject is merely a skill or technique.” As ‘sciences’ both parts of 
Stoic logic demand, at least in theory, that infallible ability to dis- 
tinguish truth from falschood which is characteristic of the Stoic 
sage. 

It is reasonable to suppose that Zeno and Cleanthes, as well as 
later Stoics, held this view. As the ideal reference of all human 
excellences, the wise man in Stoicism fulfils many of the func- 
tions of Platonic Forms. In rejecting these incorporeal entities, 
Zeno offered the wise man as the goal and standard of a perfectly 
rational life. But we may doubt whether the account of dialectic as 
‘the science of things true and false’ has a Stoic history before 
Chrysippus or, at least, before Cleanthes. There are several rea- 
sons for regarding this conception of dialectic as a later develop- 
ment in Stoicism. 

Diogenes Laertius gives it as an altemative definition to ‘the 
science of discoursing correctly on arguments in | question-and- 
answer form.’ This account of dialectic is almost certainly the 
older of the two. Far from being distinctively Stoic, it describes 





























* Sextus Empiricus (as cited above) notes this at the diference between Xenocrates’ 
account of rhetorie and the Stoic definition that uses the same words as Xenocrates. 
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dialectic in a manner that fits the general conception of the term 
in the early Hellenistic period. Argument by question and answer 
was the most characteristic philosophical connotation of dialectic, 
deriving from the ordinary meaning of the word ‘converse’ (dia- 
legesthai), and from Socratic and sophistic methods of argument. 
The practice of this activity, however ‘correctly’, is not prima facie 
equivalent to ‘the science of things true ...', which makes such 
large claims for itself. 

Furthermore, the detailed summary of Stoic logic in Diogenes 
Laertius has nothing whatsoever to say about how ‘to discourse 
correctly on arguments in question-and-answer form’.* But its sub- 
ject matter is entirely appropriate to ‘the science of things true . /, 
or, to use Chrysippus’ language, ‘signs and things signified” (D. 
vit.62) First we are given an account of sensc-impressions, the 
formation of concepts, and the criterion of truth ~ epistemology; 
next a discussion of dialectic under the headings of voice, elements 
of speech, types of style, genus, species, division and amphiboly 
broadly, the sign function of language; next, we have language as 
meaningful (‘things signified’): lekta (what are said or meant), prop- 
ositions, and arguments, including a brief section on logical para- 
doxes. At the end of this section Diogenes Laertius writes: 
Such then is the logic of the Stoics, which chiefly establishes their point 
that the wise man is the only dialectician.* For all things are brought to 
light through the study in rational utterances, both the subject-matter of 
physics and again of ethics (as for logic that goes without saying), and 
(without logic the wise man?) would not be able to speak about correct- 
ness of names, how the laws have made arrangements for actions.” Of 
the two forms of inquiry which fall under the virtue (of dialectic), one 
considers what each thing that exists is, and the other what it is called. 
(v.83) 




















* v.49-82. This section begins with a quotation from Diocles Magnes (first century во) 


* Tallow von Amis tet for this ine (SVF 39.39) and nat Н. S. Long in the Oxford 
dition with a reading “the wise man is always a dlecician. 

* The text ofthis sentence is very dificult and almon certainly corrupt. My question marks 
frame words that arc аш rom the Creek, but 1 conjecture wah von Arnim (SVF 
1.190) that a subject (the wise man?) i needed for the infinitives schein apan. The sub- 
Seguent reference o “considering what cach hing called" sem (o inp that the wise 
min a an expert in the correct эн of names. For a diferent tramdation, ct. Hicks in the 
То edition, who takes virtue in а general me and not as а reference to the virtue of 
шеше 
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A scope and a significance are here attributed to dialectic which 
go far beyond argument by question and answer and which do suit 
the ‘science of things that are true ...’ Diogenes Laertius speaks 
about a doctrine and a methodology that are not the common 
property of dialectic in other philosophers’ usage and which may 
fairly be credited to Chrysippus. | 

For it is noteworthy that Chrysippus’ name figures more fre- 
quently than any other in Diogenes Laertius vn.50-82 and no Stoic 
prior to him is mentioned at all. This may seem to be labouring 

is regularly acknowledged that Stoic logic was 
primarily the creation of Chrysippus. But this point is generally 
related to his achievements in elaborating logical theory. I am now 
suggesting that he may have been the first Stoic to develop dia- 
lectic beyond argument by question and answer into a science that 
made epistemology, language and logic together an integral part 
of Stoic philosophy as a whole. 

Here a few words are needed about his Stoic predecessors. The 
material has recently been examined by Michael Frede and I shall 
limit myself to points that bear on the history of dialectic in the 
carly Stoa." I agree with Frede that we have little reason to think 
that Zeno's strictly logical interests went much beyond the kind of 
puzzles, such as the Liar and the Hooded Man, which he would 
have encountered with the Megarians." Plutarch tells us that Zeno 
‘used to solve sophisms and recommended his pupils to take up 
dialectic for its capacity to do this’ (Stoic. rep. 1034f = SVF 1.50). 
He is said to have paid two hundred drachmas, twice the price 
demanded, for seven forms of the puzzle known as ‘the Reaper’ 
(D.L. vit.25), and he clearly thought that an ability to handle the 
stock paradoxes was a necessary part of the training of any would- 
be philosopher. ‘Knowing how to discourse correctly on argu- 
ments in question-and-answer form’ suits Zeno’s attested attitude 
to dialectic very well. He wrote a book of ‘solutions’ and two books 
of ‘refutations’; his so-called Techn? was probably a treatment of 
rhetoric, and some aspects of dialectic in Chrysippus’ sense were 























"Cf, Frede 1974, pp. 12-26. See also Rist (19784) and Schofield (1983). 
'' CE the Megarian style of Zeno's argument against the proposition, ‘do not pronounce 
Judgement until you have heard both sides, Plutarch, Sic. np. oe. It is probable, as 
Frede argues (1974, pp. 23-0), that Zeno's logic was also influenced by the Academy, 
though the most kel date for his arrival in Athens (с. Sit во) rules out the report of 
DAL vica (accepted by Frede, р. 23 п. В) of lengthy study under Xenocrates. 
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doubtless treated in Zeno’s other works, particularly On logos and 
On signs (D.L. vu.4, 39-40). The basic theory of katalepsis, "grasp- 
ing’ valid perceptual data, was Zeno’s own invention; but we have 
no evidence that he presented his epistemology as the primary 
part of dialectic corresponding to the arrangement of Diogenes 
Laertius. 

If dialectic for Zeno was largely restricted to knowing how to 
acquit oneself creditably in debates about logical puzzles, Aristo's 
attitude towards logic becomes more intelligible, as Frede ob- 
serves. This pupil of Zeno wrote three books Against the dialec- 
ticians, in which he must have advanced the position, | repeatedly 
attributed to him, that logic is completely without value, or even 
positively harmful.” Aristo's general tendency was to emphasise 
the Cynic elements of Stoicism, and this suits his dismissal of logic. 
It is more difficult, however, to understand his contempt for dia- 
lectic if this had already been adumbrated as ‘the science of things 
true ...’ Given his Cynic inclinations, he may readily be supposed 
to have thought the solution of sophisms to be useless for the good 
life, and although Zeno saw some point in this activity, we should 
not overestimate the value that he himself placed on it 

Of Zeno’s other pupils only Sphaerus and Cleanthes are known 
to have written logical works. But the little that can be said about 
these is quite significant. Sphaerus books included two On the art of 
dialectic and also works On predicates and On ambiguities. (D.L. vu.178). 
Cleanthes also wrote on the first two subjects and On sophisms and 
Forms of argument (D.L. vu.175). He made dialectic a sixth part of 
philosophy and his claim that ‘not everything past and true is nec- 
essary’ (SVF 1.489) was a contribution to the debate about the 
Master argument initiated by that most famous of dialecticians, 
Diodorus Cronus.? While Frede is probably right to think that 
Cleanthes ‘had little interest in arguments as such’ (1974, p. 15), it 
may also be correct to see him as the Stoic who prepared the 
ground for the very large place that dialectic was to take in the 
philosophy of Chrysippus. It must have fallen to Cleanthes to de- 





























? CE Frede 1974 p. 13.1 doubt whether we can earn much about Zen’ logic from Epic- 
еш, Din 1.8.1 (SPF ti) but c£. Graeser 1975, pp. ий. 

** DA veto, 60 163; Sentus Empiricus, M. vcr, ie 

* OC Stobaeus ania Wachomath (SPF д) Zeno шей to liken the arts of the din- 
leciciam tothe Fight measures which do not measure wheat or anything ce worthwhile 
but chaff and dung 

© For the evidence, Bibliography and discussion, f. Döring 1972, pp. 39-44, 132-8 
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fend Zeno’s doctrines against attacks from the sceptical Academy 
of Arcesilaus;"* and the importance of systematising Stoic philoso- 
phy and making it competent to withstand sceptical criticism must 
have stimulated a greater interest in logic among some of Zeno's 
successors. I don’t wish to overemphasise this point, but it seems 
to me insufficient to account for Chrysippus’ conception of dialec- 
tic purely on the grounds of his personal interests." Of course 
these must have played a major part. But if we need a Stoic 
who prompted the development of dialectic as a systematic science 
before Chrysippus, the most likely candidate is Cleanthes. 

We may now return to the wise man and to Chrysippus’ concep- 
tion of dialectic, first recalling the relevant remarks in Diogenes 
Laertius. As a dialectician, the wise man knows how to inves- 
tigate what each thing is and what it is called. These two | fünc- 
з of dialectic are hardly original to the Stoics. They associate 
the dialectician of Plato's Cratylus with his namesake from the Re- 
public: in the Cratylus Socrates argues that only the dialecti 
the man who knows how to ask and answer questions — is compe- 
tent to evaluate the work of the ‘legislator’, the giver of names 
(390b-e). The influence of this dialogue is perhaps evident from 
Diogenes’ reference to correctness of names and the laws’ (nomoi) 
arrangements for actions, and more generally from the Stoics' 
methods of etymology." But the reminiscence of the Republic is 
still more striking where (to cite just one passage) dialectic is the 
only ‘method of inquiry which systematically attempts in every 
case to grasp the nature of each thing as it is in itself" (533b, trans. 
Cornford). Both Plato and Chrysippus (to whom we may surely 
attribute Diogenes’ statement) assert that dialectic is the science 
that investigates & esti Aekaston, ‘what each thing is 

1 do not believe that these verbal similarities are accidental or 
insignificant, which is not to say that Chrysippus set out to reveal 

































* туй й a valid inference from the chronology: when Cleanthes succeeded Zeno as Head 
of the Stoa in about жб вс Arceslaus was already Head of the Academy and Chry- 
‘sippus hardly more than twenty years old. Cleanthes may have had litle competence in 
logic (f Frede 1974, pp. 26-7), but not much credence should be rested on the ancient 

radon, ci Hirzel ı882, vol. п, pp. 85-8. D.L vns reports that 
Chrysippus diverted a dialectician's attack from Cleanthes to himself. 

зе The same point is made by Gould, 1970, p. 9 and by Frede 1974, pp. 26-7. 

"СК Stinthal 1890 vol. 1, especially pp. 394, se. Stoic principles of etymology and the 
grammatical part of their dialectic fall outside the scope of this article; for two recent 
"cunions that raise points about their general philosophical position, cf. Lloyd 1971 
and my remarks in Long 1986a, рр. 131-9. 
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his allegiance to Plato explicitly. He certainly did not harness dia- 
lectic to the ideal metaphysics of Plato's Forms nor, as I shall argue 
later, did he assign an important heuristic function to discussion 
by question and answer. But he agreed with Plato that dialectic is 
the science indispensable to all philosophical inquiry, and thi 
important. It gives to logic or dialectic, whatever this connotes in 
practice, an independent scientific or epistemological status that it 
did not possess for Aristotle. This is indicated in Stoic sources by 
two points: first, the rejection of the Peripatetic term organon as the 
designation of logic and the substitution of ‘nor contingent portion 
but part’ (of philosophy) (SVF 11.49); second, the use of the term 
‘dialectic’ with ‘knowledge of demonstrative procedures’ given as 
its goal (SVF 11.49.31). Both these points are totally incompatible 
with Aristotle’s official description of dialectic, which is sharply di 
tinguished from apodeixis, ‘demonstration’ or ‘deductive proof”. 
(See further below.) 

Both the general principles of Stoic philosophy, which Chrysip- 
pus inherited, and the destructive criticism of the sceptical Acad- 
ету can help to explain parts of his conception of dialectic. Fur- 
ther evidence on the values of dialectic needs to be considered here. 
We have seen that dialectic is a human excellence or virtue (aret) 
and it belongs, as we should expect, to those virtues that || are nec- 
essary to the good life. Diogenes Laertius, who states this (v1.46), 
continues with a list of the specific virtues of dialectic, and these 
help to illuminate its general functions in Stoicism. First he men- 
tions aproptäsia, which means literally ‘not falling forward’ and is 
defined as ‘knowledge of when one should give assent and not’ (give 
assent); next aneikaiotés, ‘unhastiness’, defined as ‘strong-mindedness 
(or plausible), so as not to give in to it’; third, 
anelenzia, "irrefutability', the definition of which is ‘strength in argu- 
ment, so as not to be driven by it to the contradictory’; and fourth, 
‘amataiotés, "lack of emptyheadedness’, defined as ‘a disposition which 




































This catalogue of dialectical virtues may fairly confidently be 
attributed to Chrysippus. All four terms are neologisms of the kind 
that he liked to make, and the definition of aneikaiotés uses a bogus 
‘etymological link between eikzî (the adverb from which (an)eikaiotzs 


|” On the general background 1o Arsen dialecti, cf. олмен ig6th and Owen's 
paper, "The Platonism of Aristotle’ in Owen 1986, pp. 
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is formed) meaning ‘at random’ and eikos, ‘probability’, which is 
equally characteristic of Chrysippus. The four terms are all pri- 
vative nouns that denote a disposition not to behave in a cert 
way, and what links them is the Stoic concept of knowledge, whi 
Diogenes Laertius next proceeds to define: ‘secure grasp or disposi 
tion in acceptance of impressions which is unchangeable by argu- 
ment.’ Dialectic is then asserted by Diogenes to be a necessary 
condition of knowledge: without it ‘the wise man will not be infalli- 
ble in argument’, and it enables him to do three kinds of things ~ 
distinguish true and false, discriminate what is persuasive and what 
is ambiguous, argue methodically by question and answer. 

‘The main points of this passage are confirmed and amplified by 
a papyrus from Herculaneum, which discusses dialectic in relation 
to the wise man (SVF 11.131). Aproptösia, and aneikaiotés recur, ane- 
lenxia is also expressed through its adjectival form anelefn)ktos, and 
much else is said about the sage: he is not subject to persuasion, he 
does not change, he does not err in respect of any sense organ, he 
does not deceive and is not deceived; as before, the wise man’s 
dialectical qualities are expressed by negative predicates, or largely 
so. But what they denote are meant to be read as positive values, 
instances of the fact that ‘the wise do all things well’ (SVF 1.41.25). 
As in Diogenes Laertius, the focus of the wise man’s || dialectical 
virtues is on his ‘assenting correctly,’ and all the nouns or adjec- 
tives that describe him pick out particular types of situation, most 
notably philosophical arguments, in which precipitate assent would 
be the mark of folly. The main emphasis in both texts is upon dia- 
lectic in the limited, argumentative sense. We seem to be closer to 
the science of discoursing correctly by question and answer (Zeno’s 
probable conception of dialectic) than to the larger, epistemologi- 
cal activity which I attributed to Chrysippus — dialectic as knowing 
how to investigate what each thing is and what it is called. Yet 
both our passages seem to point most clearly to Chrysippus. 

This problem, I would suggest, is more apparent than real. 
Chrysippus did not abandon dialectic's traditional associations 



















™ CE. von Arnim io. It should be emphasised that he established hit readings on the 
basis of the Naples and Oxford apographs without inspection of the papyrus itself (cf. 
р. 47. That in not ав adequate basis or an authoritative edition of amy of the Hercula- 
eim material, and iti virtually certain that new work on the papyrus would reveal 
tome errors in his text, which should be regarded for the present as provisional. His 
attribution of the papyrus to Chrysippus i highly probable. 
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with formal debate and philosophical polemic. As the Stoa’s chief 
protagonist against the Academic Sceptics, he could not afford to 
do so. But he combined what we may call the defensive function 
of dialectic, as a weapon against rival philosophers, with its pos- 
itive role as a systematic science of epistemology, language and 
logic. Another way of putting the point would be to regard Chry- 
sippean dialectic as incorporating both the Platonic and the Aris- 
totelian conceptions of this term: it is Aristotelian in the sense that 
it provides its practitioner with the training necessary to cope 
with arguments for and against a given thesis; but it is Platonic 
in the sense that its overall purpose is the discovery and demon- 
stration of truths. 

In fact both passages just discussed include hints of a wider 
conception for dialectic than preservation of the wise man from 
unguarded assent in argument. Diogenes Laertius observes a con- 
nexion between dialectic and ethics when he says that ‘precip- 
itancy in assertions extends to actual events, so that those whose 
impressions are not trained tend to disorderliness and random- 
ness’ (уп.48). We may interpret him to mean that persons who 
give their assent injudiciously, whether to a sense-impression or to 
a statement, will be unable to live in a consistent, purposeful man- 
ner. The Stoic goal of ‘living in agreement with nature’ presup- 
poses the ability to make correct judgements about facts and 
values, So the wise man needs to possess a disposition to grasp 
the truth in every situation if his moral conduct is to be infallible. 
The papyrus text — as supplemented by von Arnim — includes 
these interesting remarks, which follow its insistence that assent 
should always be | linked to Aatalpsis, ‘grasping’: ‘for in the first 
place philosophy, whether it is (practising) correctness of logos, (or) 
knowledge, is the (same as business) concerning logos; (for) by being 
(within) the parts of the logos and their (arrangement) we shall use it 
with experience; and by logos I mean that which belongs by (nature 
to all) rational beings. Here too the writer (SVF n.27-32, 41) is 
stepping beyond the narrower confines of dialectic into other 
wellknown Stoic territory. He appears to be saying that thorough 
acquaintance with logic, ‘the parts of the logos’, is necessary for 














? I have bracketed those words of which the Greek equivalents are missing or seriously 
defective in the text as reported by von Arnim. But this does not imply that I have 
serious doubts about the validity of his restorations or the sense of the passage. 
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the cultivation of human beings’ rational powers, their specifically 
human nature. 

There are other texts that indicate Chrysippus’ view that dia- 
lectic has both a defensive and a creative function. Plutarch devotes 
the tenth chapter of his treatise On the contradictions of the Stoics to 
statements by Chrysippus about dialectic. The inconsistency that 
Plutarch seeks to detect has a bearing on the two functions of dia- 
lectic which I have suggested. 

The main point at issue, for Plutarch, is Chrysippus’ attitude 
towards ‘arguing the opposite sides of a question’. Chrysippus rec- 
ognised the value of this activity for sceptics whose aim is to pro- 
mote suspension of judgement (epochë) in their audience (1036a). 
But he was at pains to qualify this approval in his advice to Stoic 
teachers, "those seeking to produce knowledge according to which 
we shall live consistently". Their task is not to argue with equal 
cogency on both sides but to ‘give their pupils basic instruction 
and to fortify them from beginning to end’. They may, however, 
in appropriate circumstances, mention ‘the opposing arguments’ 
as well, their justification being to “destroy their plausibility’. Here 
then Chrysippus regards arguing the opposite sides of a ques- 
tion purely as an educational tool that must be used with caution 
(eulabeia). Much the same general position is stated in other quota- 
tions by Plutarch: opposing arguments must be handled in such a 
way that the inexperienced are not taken in by a plausible refu 
tion - ‘for those who follow everyday experience in grasping pei 
ceptible things ... (i.e., accepting the cognitive value of certain 
sensations) easily abandon these if they are carried away by the 
questions of the Megarians and a greater number of other more 
powerful questions’ (1036e). This caveat is put still more positively 
іп a passage from Chrysippus’ work On the use | of the logos: ‘(The 
faculty of reason} must be used for the discovery of truths and for 
their organisation, not for the opposite ends, though this is what 
many people do’ (1037b trans. Cherniss, Moralia Loeb. ed. хш.) 
In these texts we witness the two aspects of Chrysippus’ dialectic, 
its defensive function, where arguing both sides of a question may 
have limited value, and its creative role in the discovery of truths, 

Plutarch's effort to detect inconsistency is based largely on one, 
apparently youthful, activity of Chrysippus. Under the influence 
of Arcesilaus, with whom he studied as a young man, Chrysippus 
published arguments for and against Everyday experience (1036c, 
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1037a). These were an investigation into the pros and cons of the 
conventional position that some sense experience provides demon- 
strably valid evidence about the world. Plutarch would have us 
believe that Chrysippus arguments against the senses were far 
more effective than his defence of them and that his support for a 
position contrary to his own beliefs was grossly inconsistent with 
published views about the use of contrary theses. There can be 
little doubt that Plutarch is here drawing upon a hostile biograph- 
ical tradition, to which he himself gives the lie when he concludes 
his discussion with the words: ‘you do yourself confess that from 
ambition you are showing off by using the faculty of reason in 
ways unprofitable and harmful’ (1037c, trans. Cherniss). Possibly 
Chrysippus’ arguments for and against Everyday experience were 
an exercise set him by Arcesilaus (cf. D.L. vn.184). We certainly 
have no ground for thinking that his views on the value of arguing 
both sides of a question were inconsistent during his maturity as a 
philosopher. 

Apart from its biographical interest, Plutarch's evidence shows 
that Chrysippus envisaged for dialectic the two complementary 
functions I have indicated. Arguing both sides of a question was 
the dialectical method of the contemporary Acade: 
needed defence against this form of attack, and the dialectical vi 
tues which we have studied refer to the ideal armoury of the Stoic 
sage who knows how to acquit himself excellently in disputation, 
Without his irrefutability and the like, as Diogenes Laertius says, 
‘he will not show himself sharp and acute and generally skilful in 
arguments’ (v1.48). The titles of Chrysippus’ logical works prove 
that he wrote at enormous length on techniques of argument and | 
the handling of sophisms; in this respect he may be regarded as 
one of the heirs of Aristotle’s Topics. 

This brings us back to the whole question of what dialectic con- 
notes for Chrysippus and the relation of this to Plato and to Ari 
totle. I have already drawn attention to points of contact and dif- 
ference with both earlier philosophers and it is time to try to 
state these more precisely. Chrysippus agreed with Plato and Aris- 
totle that philosophical argument, formally conducted, is the only 
proper procedure for the demonstration of truth. Like Plato he 























Pi these works that are included by Diogenes Laertius, along with heir addres 
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called the expert in this а dialectician, which meant, for both phi- 
losophers, not merely a skilled logician but also, most important, 
someone who has knowledge of reality. In his conception of real- 
ity, however, and in his theory of knowledge Chrysippus differed 
sharply from Plato, In place of an investigation by question and 
answer which has as its goal to establish relationships between 
Forms, supra-sensible realities, Chrysippus was interested in dem- 
onstrating the conditions that make it proper to assent to sense- 
impressions and propositions concerning empirical nature. 

For Aristotle the scope of dialectic, argument by question and 
answer, is limited to subjects on which the majority of people have 
‘opinions’. Such matters, in Aristotle’s view, not admitting of nec- 
essary truths, are appropriate for debate, which is not the case 
with the premises of the demonstrative syllogism that are ‘true and 
primary’ (Top. 100a25-b23). We do not, on Aristotle's view, dem- 
onstrate truths by engaging in dialectical discussion. But this activ- 
ity has value, both for clarifying the subjects it is competent to 
handle, and above all, for training the intellect. 

Chrysippus’ attitude toward dialectic in this sense seems not to 
have been very different from Aristotle's." He too regarded train- 
ing in handling contrary theses as a useful educational device pro- 
vided it is not confused with the discovery of truths or treated as 
an end in itself, He certainly thought the wise man should be 
excellent at questioning and responding in formal debates, but 
nothing suggests that he shared Plato’s views about the cognitive 
value of such encounters. They form a part of dialectic, as Chry- 
sippus conceived of this, but not its positive role for the demon- 
stration of truths, Though using the term ‘dialectic’ much more 
broadly than Aristotle, Chrysippus agreed that in logic we should 
distinguish | between demonstrative science and knowledge of 
how to conduct oneself in argument by question and answer. 

















DIALECTIC AND THE DISCOVERY OF TRUTH 


Up to this point I have dwelt largely on statements by Stoics or 
Stoic sources on the nature and value of dialectic. These have 
helped to explain why the sage is a dialectician but not, perhaps, 
why he is the only dialectician. What about Chrysippus himself? 


* сї. Moraux 1968, p. 304, and more generally Bréhier 1951, pp. 62-5. 
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Не made по claims to be а Stoic sage yet it was popularly said of 
him, ‘if the gods had dialectic it would be the dialectic of Chry- 
sippus’ (D.L. vu.180). The apparent paradox is partly resolved 
by pointing out that in statements of the form ‘only the sage is a 
such and such’, the predicate is evaluative as well as descriptive. It 
refers to what we might call supreme or perfect competence but 
with the fundamental proviso that no one who falls short of per- 
fect competence can even qualify for the description, The Stoics 
admitted no degrees of virtue or vice, so banning the use of the 
comparatives better or worse, and they also regarded dialectic, 
itself a virtue, with the same complete lack of compromise. Either 
a man is wise and therefore a dialectician, or he is not wise and 
not a dialectician. 

It may be said that this treatment of the term, ‘dialectician’, is 
merely one of the innumerable examples of the Stoics’ practice in 
confining all knowledge, skill and virtue to the wise man and that 
it is of no particular philosophical interest. 1 think this conclusion 
would be premature. The fact that ‘dialectician’, in Stoic usage, 
falls into the category of predicates peculiar to the wise man tells 
us something about the Stoic view of dialectic. Moreover, as we 
have seen, Stoic statements about dialectic lay great emphasis 
upon the wise man’s unique competence. 

He instantiates what dialectic is, the science of things true and 
false, and he is distinguished from other people, including would- 
be dialecticians, by his possession of truth (alétheia).** According to 
strict Stoic usage, truth is knowledge, a disposition of the wise 
man's logos, and it differs from ‘the true’ in various ways. Above 
all, truth is something compound or complex whereas the true is | 
uniform and simple. Dialectic, whether treating of assent to sense- 
impressions or to methods of inference, deals with the conditions 
that make particular propositions true or false. But a person can 
learn to formulate true propositions without grasping a complete 
structure of logical relationships, an ordered system of true prop- 
ositions, which constitutes dialectic as such and therefore truth as 
a whole. The distinction between truth and the true helps to show 
the systematic character of the wise man’s knowledge. He repre- 
sents an ideal of language and rationality at one with reality, of 
truth discovered. 

















* For evidence and discussion, see Long 1971b, pp. 98-102, and 19785. 
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Chrysippus, it may be recalled, said that ‘the faculty of reason 
must be used for the discovery of truths and for their organisa- 
tion’, and ‘the discovery of truth’ occurs in Diogenes Laerti 
introductory remarks on logic (vn.42). He speaks of 
sion of logic concerned with ‘canons and crite: 
covery of truth as its function, and says that it formulates rules 
about the differences of phantasiai (impressions presented to the 
sense organs or the mind). He also refers to a further part of logic, 
to do with ‘definition’, saying that ‘they use this in the same way 
for recognition of truth; for things are grasped through general 
concepts’ (ennoiai).** 

In a treatise attacking Epicureans and Academics, Epictetus 
charges the latter, as sceptics, with trying to case off or blind their 
own sense-perceptions (aisthései). He asserts that a human being has 
natural endowments ‘for recognising the truth’ (Diogenes Laertius’ 
phrase) but fails to ‘go on and take the pains to add to these (sc. 
measures and standards) and to work out additional principles to 
supply the deficiencies, but does exactly the opposite, endeavour- 
ing to take away and destroy whatever faculty he does possess for 
discovering the truth’ (Discourses 11.20.21, trans. Oldfather). Omit- 
ting for the present Epictetus’ professed attitude to dialectic, 1 
would suggest that this passage gives us a moral statement on the 
Stoic attitude toward discovering truth. Human beings are innately 
equipped to achieve this by reason of their own intellect and sen- 
sory faculties, but these require training in (we may interpret) the 
subject-matter and methodology of dialectic; hence what Epicte- 
tus calls elsewhere ‘the necessity of logic’ (Discourses 1.25). 

‘The orthodox Stoic doctrine, which he implies, takes us back 
to Diogenes Laertius on the discovery of truth. His ‘canons and | 
criteria’ and ‘definition’ refer to the two primary aspects of the 
Stoic theory of knowledge. ‘Distinguishing between phantasia, the 
scope of ‘canons and criteria’, is the province of the human fac- 
ulty to ‘assent correctly’ and to grasp (katalambanein) the valid con- 
tent of a sense-impression or a sentence; and we have noted 
those dialectical virtues that signify the wise man’s capacity to do 





























* In the last sentence of vitqt D.L. says: ‘but some omit what has to do with definition’. 
‘That these did not include Chrysippus seems clear both from our general accounts of 
Stoic logic and from Chrysippus” list of writings. 

* On the meaning of the terms and the Stoic doctrine they help to express, cf. Rist, 1969, 
PP. 133-41; Sandbach 1971b, pp. 9-21; Graeser 1975, PP. 39-35 
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this, But assenting and grasping are activities of the logos, a human 
being's rational governing principle, and a fundamental fact about 
the logos is its being ‘a collection of general concepts and precon- 
ceptions’ (SVF u.841).” Similarly according to Diogenes’ analysis 
of the cognitive value of ‘definition’, ‘things are grasped through 
general concepts’. If we are to know what each thing is, we need to 
bring the particular percept or proposition under a valid general 
concept the basis of which, in Stoicism, is also sense-experience 
and its organisation by the intellect. As Gerard Watson has writ- 
ten, ‘the new piece of information must fit into the so far estab- 
lished picture, and katalöpsis cannot be separated from logos, the 
particular act from the general disposition. For truth, then, there 
must be coherence.’ 

This last point is clearly hinted at in the dialectical virtue of 
amataiolés ~ ‘a disposition which refers phantasiai to the correct 
logos’. But how are we to interpret orthos logos here? Hicks in the 
Loeb edition says ‘right reason’. That is implied, no doubt, but it 
leaves the definite article untranslated. ‘Right reason’ describes 
the logos of the wise man (and god) and it is his logos that pro- 
nounces judgment on the phantasia. But what intellectual process 
does this involve? Is it not more accurate and more informative to 
interpret ton orthon logon here as ‘the correct argument’??? An exam- 
ple, which might do justice to various items of our evidence, 
would be this: the wise man wakes up at 9:00 a.m. in a relatively 
dark room and his initial impression (phantasia) on waking is that it 
is still night. But before assenting to this impression he takes stock 
of his surroundings and realises that it is light. His experience of 
the world has taught him the truth that ‘if it is night, it is not 
light’; he therefore withholds assent from his initial impression and 
infers that it is not night and therefore that it is day. This example 
seeks to bring together particular phantasiai, general concepts, 
Stoic methods of inference, and the sense of orthos logos in Dio- 
genes. To possess an orthos logos implies the ability to reason cor- 
rectly, | and while we need not suppose that the Stoics were so 
humourless that they thought the wise man would subject all his 























э» A quotation by Galen from Chrysippus. 

™ CE. Watson 1966, p. 37. The importance of general concepts (emia) in the Stoic theory 
of knowledge is very well argued by Watson. 

™ This alo suits the other occurrences of dager in D.L. vit 46-7, three of which Hicks 
rightly translates by ‘argument’ 
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experience to formal methods of inference, they should not be 
taken to regard reference to orthos logos as recourse to a mysterious 
m. The wise man has ‘right reason’ because he has an 
infallible disposition to reason correctly. We should not perhaps 
forget Chrysippus dialectical dog which infers the correct one of 
three possible roads for pursuit of its quarry by smelling only at 
the two roads that it did not take and then, without smelling at the 
third, rushes off along it (Sext. Emp. PH 1.69)! 
ise man's possession of right reason relates him to the 
principle of the universe which is right reason and identi- 
cal with god. Consideration of this relationship can illuminate 
both the practical application of Stoic dialectic and the overri 
imperative to live consistently in accordance with nature. This 
goal becomes more intelligible and practicable if it is seen to 
depend upon the systematic ability to grasp facts and to reason 
correctly. Life according to nature entails for the Stoic an attune- 
ment between his own attitudes and actions and the rational 
course of events. But how is someone to know whether he has 
achieved, or is progressing toward achieving, such a relationship? 
‘The answer is surely that the more he succeeds in grasping what is 
true the closer he comes to attunement with right reason in its 
cosmic зепзе. For right reason (orthos logos) is logically equivalent. 
to truth (alétheia)." What truth means in this connection depends 
upon whether we are referring to the sage or to the orthos logos that 
is god. In the sage truth refers to his rational disposition, his sys- 
tematic knowledge and ability to state all that is true. In reference 
to god truth seems principally to denote destiny, the causal nexus 
that determines all things. But this is an activity of logos; that is to 
say, it is both expressible and intelligible. The sage’s systematic 
knowledge of particular truths is the human counterpart to the 
divine nexus of causes.” 


























* This goes some way toward resolving the question 1 raise in chapter 6 of this volume, 
P- 150, where I suggest that the Stoics gave no satisfactory answer to the question how 
Someone might know whether his reason accorded consistently with Nature. 

m Ainheia, as “enowledge’, is а disposition of the ‘governing principle (иретин) or logos 
Such that the Igor is upright or correct (енбей; c. ЗУР 1.132 with other descriptions of 
the чөе man. For rer gu and айба as comic principles cl. ЗҮР диз and т; 

incus Aurelius 8.2. 

™ am not of course denying knowledge and consciousness to the Stoic deity; Cleanthes 
and Chrysippus are said to have claimed ‘the same virtue and truth belong to man and. 
кої, SVF aso. 
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‘The moral implications of the link between cosmic and human 
logos have been well understood by modern students of Stoicism. 
No one today would readily accept the view that logic in the 
mature Stoic system ranks below physics and ethics in impor- 
tance? But it is tempting to go further and to suggest that the 
study of dialectic itself, for Chrysippus at any rate, is an integral | 
part of moral conduct. In analysing the structure of language and 
its function to express true propositions, the Stoics were taking as 
their subject-matter fundamental aspects of the human logos, the 
rationality of human nature. Language and logic are not capaci- 
ties of the human logos which can or should be isolated from its 
more obviously moral dispositions. The character of the wise man 
is sufficient proof of this point, and it can be confirmed by a wide 
range of Stoic texts. Chrysippus, as we have seen, was well aware 
that logos can be misused in dialectical activities. But when applied 
to the genuine discovery of truth, exercise of the logos must be an 
activity that accords with human nature; and this allows the most 
technical details of Stoic logic, and even the solution of sophisms, 
to be regarded as actions that contribute to the understanding of 
human nature and of the rationality of the universe. Thus 
lectic may be regarded as a method of self-discovery. 

‘That Chrysippus held such a view is implied by the catalogue of 
his writings preserved in part by Diogenes Laertius (vit.189-202). 
‘This appears to have been arranged under the three headings, 
logic, ethics and physics, and only the first of these is complete. The 
ethical catalogue breaks off in the middle of a title, and physics 
is missing altogether. Now the titles of the works arranged under 
logic give no indication of the broad significance for dialectic that 
1 have sought to establish for Chrysippus. They cover in enormous 
detail a range of topics — types of proposition, aspects of gram- 
mar and style, methods of argument and solutions to sophisms — 
which correspond to the summary of Stoic logic in Diogenes 
Laertius, with one major omission. Not one of Chrysippus’ logical 
titles refers explicitly to epistemology, the first subject treated in 
Diogenes. 

‘Then we turn to ethics (vit.199-202). Like the logical titles the 
ethical books are arranged by sections. The first of these is headed 
‘the classification of ethical concepts’ and the books listed in its 

















® Asis implied by Zeller 1892-1909, vol. m.t, pp. 60-1, and Pohlenz 1959, р. 38. 
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fo Metrodorus, two books. But the most interesting item is the sec- 
ond main section, ‘concerning the common lagos and the arts and 
virtues deriving from it’ (vn.2o1). Its first series includes one of 
Chrysippus’ books from which I have already quoted, On the use of 
the logos, and all but one of the remaining titles concern topics that 
appear in Diogenes Laertius’ treatment | of Stoic logic: On how we 
speak each thing and conceive of it, On general concepts, On supposition, 
Demonstrations that the wise man will not hold opinions (i.c., that his sole 
cognitive state is knowledge), On grasping (katalépsis) and knowledge 
and ignorance — four books, and On logos. 

If we find it strange that these titles should appear under ethics, 
we have a further surprise in the second series of this section: I 
report this in full: On the fact that the ancients admitted dialectic along 
with demonstrations, to Zeno — two books; On dialectic, to Aristocreon — 
four books; On objections brought against the dialecticians — three books; 
and finally, On rhetoric, to Dioscurides — four books.” 

‘The source of the catalogue is not known, and we cannot be 
certain that Chrysippus arranged his works in this way.” But there 
can be no serious doubt that the arrangement has Stoic authority. 
It proves that some Stoics, if not Chrysippus himself, found it 
appropriate to classify under ethics some of his works that dealt 
quite explicitly with dialectic, rhetoric and epistemology. If this 
appears to breach the recognised sphere of Stoic logic we should 
remember that ‘no part [sc. of Stoic philosophy] is separate from 
another part’, according to some, ‘but they are mixed together’ 
(D.L. vn.40). Of great interest too is the heading for this section of 
ethics, which I quoted above. What is meant by ‘the common logos” 
from which arts and virtues are derived? Hicks translates koinos 
logos by ‘common view’, which I fail to understand. I cannot see 
how ‘common view’ could be a source for arts and virtues, but if 
we take koinos logos in a familiar Stoic sense the heading becomes 
intelligible and highly significant. The phrase should mean the 
community of reason which unites human beings and god. This is 
indeed the basis of virtue in Stoic theory and such a heading is 

















% Notice alo that logical subjects and etymologies predominate in the later series of the 
бн ethical section, vano 

* For bibliography on the catalogue, cf. Gigante 1976, vol, p. s п. a99. Bréhier's claim 
(0951 р. 29) that logical works have ‘surreptitiously’ contaminated the ethical catalogue 
Ties more questions than it resolves. 
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fully appropriate to most of the titles of all three series in this sec- 
Чоп. But above all, it helps to explain the presence of dialectic in 
the treatment of ethics. As the science that handles language and 
logic, dialectic is concerned with koinos logos and therefore with 
ethics and with physics too. On the basis of independent evidence 
we have thus arrived at a conclusion already stated in Diogenes 
Laertius: the interdependence of dialectic, the wise man, and pro- 
ficiency in physics and ethics. | 





THE SAGE AND DIALECTIC IN EPICTETUS 


Up to the time of Chrysippus, Stoics differed in their conception 
and evaluation of dialectic and they continued to do so thereafter. 
It is likely that many of them, including Panaetius and Posidonius, 
accepted his view of the wise man as dialectician even if few Stoics 
apart from Chrysippus’ immediate successors extended the study 
of logic and grammar. Historians generally associate the later 
Stoa with a decline of interest in logic, and up to a point this i 
correct. But it is important to distinguish professional Stoic teach- 
ers, with different views, from eclectic practitioners of Stoicism 
such as Seneca and Musonius Rufus. Seneca’s attitude toward 
logic was dismissive, recalling the Cynic approaches of Aristo (Ep. 
45:5, 49:5, 82.19, etc.). But logic continued to form an important 
part of the Stoic curriculum during the imperial period, so much 
so that it was often regarded as mere pedantry and irrelevant to 
practice of the good life, thus explaining, if not justifying, a stand- 
point like Seneca's. Between these two extremes it was clearly pos- 
sible to adopt a series of intermediate positions, and we have an 
interesting example of this in Epictetus. His statements about the 
value of logic are particularly relevant to our main theme since no 
Stoic was more insistent on the practical purpose of philosophy.” 
Epictetus claimed no expertise as a logician and his discourses, 
as recorded by Arrian, make only passing reference to the more 
formal clements of Stoic dialectic. But his terminology and his 
methods of argument suggest quite considerable familiarity with 
logical textbooks by Chrysippus or other Stoics. Several of his dis- 
courses (1.7; 117; 1.12; 11.25) are specifically concerned with the 
value of logic, and the subject recurs in many others. When all of 











% For a well-balanced account cf. Bonhöffer 1894, pp. 122-7. 
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these passages are put together, they show that Epictetus’ general 
conception of the role of dialectic was broadly in line with the 
position of Chrysippus. Many of his remarks on this subject are 
related to the two extreme positions that he rejected. Epictetus 
constantly attacks pretentious display of logical techniques wl 
are unrelated to practical conduct. "The books of the Stoics are 
full of quibbles. What then is the thing lacking? The man to make 
use of them, the man to bear witness to the arguments by what he 
does’ (1.29.56). It is not the mark of а man making true progress | 
to want to know ‘what Chrysippus means in his books on the 
Liar’ (1.17.34) or to pride himself on posing the Master argument 
.18).” A man might analyse syllogisms in the manner of 
pus and still be wretched (1.23.44). Taken in isolation 
such statements as these (and there are many more of the same 
kind) seem to treat logic as a trivial activity which has no function 
for the serious-minded. But Epictetus’ purpose is different. In these 
statements he is not rejecting logic as such but misapplications of 
it and erroneous views about its intrinsic value, He is rejecting the 
idea that would-be Stoics who get first-class marks on Chrysippcan 
logic have achieved anything worthwhile if this is unrelated to the 
structure and plan of their life as a whole; and with this Chry- 
sippus would have agreed. 

Epictetus’ positive attitude to logic is quite consistent with his 
negative posture. ‘Logic is necessary’: not as an end in itself but as 
the ‘measuring instrument’ of our logos, our rational faculty (1.17). 
‘The faculty of reason is our innate instrument of judgement, and 
it is through logic alone that we can come to understand and ге- 
fine this power. We should read and try to interpret Chrysippus, 
not for its own sake, but in order to ‘follow nature’ and to enlarge 
our understanding of ourselves. It is the interpretation, not the 
interpreter, which has value. 

In discussing Chrysippus I suggested that he might have regarded 
dialectic as a means of self-discovery, but I could not prove this 
from any surviving quotation. In Epictetus this is stated explicitly: 
he compares Chrysippus’ achievement in logic to that of a diviner 
who predicts the future from inspecting entrails (1.17.18-29). 
Chrysippus is someone whose analysis of logos has yielded true in- 
dications of human nature. 




















Epictetus is however our principal source for the Master argument, 
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In this treatise Epictetus moves rapidly from an assessment of 
logic to psychological and ethical conclusions, and this is charac- 
teristic of his methodology. But there is one discourse that deals at 
some length with the theme, On the use of equivocal premisses, hypo- 
thetical arguments and similar subjects (1.7). Epictetus’ purpose here is 
to show that dialectic in the more restricted sense ~ knowing how 
to argue by question and answer — is a field in which the wise man 
will be proficient. It is not enough to have knowledge of particular 
facts. ‘One must learn how one thing follows as a consequence 
upon other things ... if a man is to acquit | himself intelligently in 
argument ... and is not to be deceived by quibblers as though 
they were conducting a proof” (1.7, 10-12). 

Having established the wise man’s need of dialectical com- 
petence, Epictetus turns to particular problems that arise in for- 
mal debates. If the premises of an argument are equivocal, how is 
someone to deal with an inference that is valid but false? Or if an 
argument is built on hypothetical premises, under what conditions 
should someone give his assent to the hypothesis and how far docs 
his acceptance of it commit him to granting all its consequences? 
Epictetus raises these questions, and argues that a training in for- 
mal argument to deal with them is presupposed by the Stoic con- 
ception of the wise man (1.7, 25-9). He then infers the need for 
ordinary persons to work at the perfection of their own reason. It 
is no excuse to claim that an error in reasoning is not equivalent 
to parricide. Reckless assent to a sense-impression and inability to 
follow an argument are errors in themselves and signify an un- 
trained reasoning faculty (1.7, 30-3). We are reminded once again 
of Diogenes Laertius' dialectical virtues. The wise man is infallible 
in all respects. His dialectical prowess is both a faculty to reason 
correctly in debate and a means of conducting himself without 
error in all the occasions of life. 

‘This discourse by Epictetus - the seventh of Arrian’s first book — 
is the nearest thing we possess to a Stoic equivalent of Aristotle's 
Topics. It shows us that formal argument by question and answer 
was still being practised in the first century a and it also recalls 
Zeno's interest in the ability to cope with sophisms. The Stoic sage 
was always a dialectician, but it is remarkable that his dialectical 
prowess and significance under Chrysippus have remained so prom- 
inent in Epictetus. 

















CHAPTER 5 


Arius Didymus and the exposition of Stoic ethics 


The second book of Stobacus’ Anthology contains the longest and 
most detailed surviving account of Stoic ethics (п, pp. 57-116 
Wachsmuth). Much of this corresponds closely to Cicero De finibus 
1116-76 and Diogenes Laertius vu.84~131. These are the fullest 
parallel accounts, and there is every reason to think that all three 
derive ultimately from Stoic sources of unimpeachable orthodoxy, 
In some places Cicero, Diogenes and Stobaeus are so close to one 
another that they appear like variant copies of a single tradition." 
‘Their common features have been most thoroughly assembled and 
discussed by Michelangelo Giusta in his / dossograf di etica.? That 
work is packed with valuable material and insights. But it suffers, 
as reviewers have pointed out, from unitarian zeal.” Giusta was 
too ready to turn Eudorus of Alexandria (sce n. 4 below) into the 
mind and method latent in all summary accounts of later Greek 
ethical philosophy. There are important differences between Cic- 
ero, Diogenes and Stobaeus which his book tends to obscure. In 
this chapter I want to focus attention on some of the idiosyncratic 
features of the Stoic material in Stobaeus. This may put us in a 
better position to assess the method and purposes of its compila- 
tion, and its philosophical relationship with the accounts of Stoic 
ethics in Cicero and Diogenes. 





ARIUS DIDYMUS’ AUTHORSHIP 


A preliminary point needs clarification - the authorship of the 
material in Stobaeus. It is quite certain that this Byzantine scholar 


1 Cf. Соуош 1897; von Arnim 1903-5, vol. 1, pp. xxxi 
Y. Giusta 1964, 1967. 
* CE. Kerferd 1967, pp. 156-8; Boyancé 1967, pp. 246-9- 
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produced his anthology from previous compendia, and thus the 
determination of his sources is crucially important for evaluating 
the material he transmits, An unchallenged answer to this question 
was advanced in the nineteenth century by a series of German 
scholars — Arius Didymus. The significance of Arius was consider- 
able. He was active at the time of the Roman emperor Augustus, 
and well known as a philosophical encyclopaedist of higher repute 
than most.* If he could be proved to be Stobacus’ author or prin- 
cipal source, that was a conclusion greatly to be wished, 

His name was first advanced on the grounds of general proba- 
bilities, but it was given evidential support by Meineke in 1859.° 
He pointed out that a short paragraph in Stobaeus п (pp. 129- 
go W.) is repeated exactly in Stobaeus iv | (pp. 918-19 Hense): 
‘the sources of happiness’. According to one, but only one, of the 
manuscripts which records this second occurrence of the passage, 
Stobacus prefaced it with the heading: ‘from the epitome of Didy- 
mus’. This was taken to show, in Zeller’s words, that ‘not only the 
whole Peripatetic section’, where the first passage on the ‘sources 
of happiness’ occurs, ‘but also the corresponding section on Stoic 
doctrine was derived from Arius’ epitome’; and that ‘Stobacus 
probably also took from Arius the four preceding sections which 
begin at volume n, p. 37 W.” Wachsmuth himself supplied the 
words ‘from the epitome of Didymus' at this place in his edition of 
Stobacus, supported (as he says) by Diels. 

Arius is known from Eusebius to have written a handbook which 
contained Stoic physics, and Eusebius also included extracts from 
а work by Arius on Platonism." It is entirely plausible that he 
should have written or compiled accounts of Stoic and Peripatetic 











* On Arius Didymus and what i known about him, cf: Diels 1879, pp. 69-88; Fraser 197, 
vol. 1, pp. 489-91; Glucker 978, pp. 94-7. Fraser and Glucker should also be consulted 
on Budorus, and <f. Dillon 1977, pp. 114-35- 

1 Cf Meineke 1859, p. $64, and Diels 1879, p. 69- 
* According to Hense's critical apparatus, the emma is included in $ but omitted by M 








and A. S is а Viennese MS (Hunger I, 184 (0412-41.47)) dated to the roth/irh centuries 
f. Wachsmuth in Wachsmuth/Hense 1884-1912, vol. 1, р. xiii. However, Wachsmuch in 
Wachsmuth/Hense 1884-1912, vol. u, p 129 (critical apparatus to line 19) writes iasritum 
in T, where T = Trincavell's ed. princeps (Venice 1536). Since the editors of Stobaeus 
treat T as having the status of a MS, the discrepancy between their reports is unfor- 
tunate. 

? CE. Zeller 1892-1909, vol. mt, p. буу n. 1- 

* Prog. mang, хулу (vol. а Ма, p. 30}, x1.29.2 (vol. a Mras, p. 51). A work On Pythagorean 
Yo ын о Arian by Clement of Акталаа, Sem. 116.804 (ol. + 
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ethics. But it is not certain that he did so, nor can the solitary ref- 
erence to his epitome in Stobaeus wv, p. 918.15 conclusively estab- 
lish the hand of Arius in the whole of the Peripatetic section, much 
less the whole of the Stoic section and all of vol. п, pp. 37-152. 
Superficial impressions of the style perhaps suggest a single source, 
and the personal tone of pp. 41-5 can hardly point to Stobacus 
himself. It is also most appropriate for Arius Didymus to have an 
interest in Philo of Larisa and Eudorus of Alexandria, as he does 
in these pages. So there is good reason to speak of Arius as if he 
were the direct or indirect source of Stobaeus’ material. But that 
should be done in full awareness that it is a conjecture, a good 
conjecture certainly, but not a fact, as the incautious reader of 
Wachsmuth or Diels might readily suppose. 

If Stobaeus’ Stoic, Peripatetic and preceding ethical material 
were presented on unitary organisational principles, this could 
seem a pedantic recommendation. Arius’ authorship would satisfy 
economy of explanation as well as historical plausibility. But Sto- 
bacus’ text, as will be shown towards the end of this chapter, shows 
considerable internal discrepancies. One of these is so important 
that it can bear repetition. The Peripatetic section, as has long 
been recognised, is heavily contaminated with Stoicism, and this 
points to the eclecticism associated particularly with Antiochus of 
Ascalon.” But the Stoic section appears to be as accurate a sum- 
mary of Stoic doctrine in Stoic diction as we possess. It does not 
scem therefore as if ‘Arius’ has presented the two schools accord- 
ing to a common eclectic viewpoint. Yet eclecticism is strongly 
present in the preliminary definitions of terms (п, pp. 37-9, 45-57) 
with more explicit interest being taken in Plato and Aristotle than 
in the Stoics. 

If such points are not sufficient to disturb the conjecture of 
Arius’ principal authorship throughout, they certainly raise ques- 
tions about his methods of work and doxographical intentions. For 


























* Madvig 1876, p. B48, was so impressed by the similarities between Stobaeus! section on 
Peripatetic ethics and the Antiochean material in Cicero, Fin. v, that he proposed Anti- 
‘ochus as their author. Zeller 1892-1909, vol. пил, pp. 637-9, accepted the point, taking 
‘Arius to be the intermediary between Antiochus and Stobaeus. Hirzel 1882, vol. t, pp. 
Soft., affirmed the link between Antiochus and Stobaeus, but without committing him- 
sel to Arius’ transmission of the material. But Diels 1879, р. 72, who had a strong interest 
in resuschating Arius, insisted that Stobaeus’ material showed too much difference from 
‘Antiochus to support an Antiochean compendium as Arius’ source. See further, n. 44 
below 
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the purpose of this chapter I will assume that he is the main source 
for both ethical sections in Stobaeus, together with the prelimi 
nary material, and I will suggest a hypothesis to reconcile the di 
crepancies without abandoning Arius or carving him up into two 
or more people. Any methodological contribution of his own is 
likely to have consisted in the framework he adopts for | present- 
ing the first part of his Stoic section. For that, as will be seen, has 
some interesting features which are without parallel in Cicero or 
Diogenes Laertius. As for the Peripatetic section, such few traces 
as we may conjecture concerning Arius’ trademark seem still 
harder to detect. I would hazard the guess that he has taken over a 

ig account, like that of Antiochus, without attempting to 
make it more than loosely similar in structure to his cast of the 
Stoic material. 











THE ‘DIVISION’ PROCEDURE AND SUBJECT HEADINGS 


Arius’ presentation of Stoic ethics is best known through the many 
passages excerpted from it by von Arnim for his Stoicorum Veterum 
Fragmenta. Placed, as they are, alongside a mass of parallel texts 
these excerpts from Stobaeus give few indications of any organisa- 
tional principles in Arius’ work, and even those who have studied 
his entire exposition find nothing to praise in its procedure. 
Diels, following Madvig, complained about the lack of order and 
apparently random juxtaposition of subjects; and he noted fif- 
teen topics as the headings for discussion between pages 57 
and 93 after which repetitions and inconsequentialities seem to 
become still greater.'* Unfortunately Diels’ censure was quit 
adequately grounded. There are certainly a good many incon 
nities in this section of Stobaeus, taking it as a whole. But they co- 
exist within a pattern of exposition which shows a definite system 
of arrangement. This deserves careful detection and analysis. 
Arius himself promises a coherent procedure: he says that he 
will make a record of the headings of the essential doctrines of 
Zeno and the other Stoics (p. 57.15). In order to assess his fulfil- 














" CE. Diele 1879, p. 7t. My more positive assessment of Arius is confirmed and comple- 
mented by Kahn 1983 and Hahm 1983, although White 1983 continues to voice scepti- 


1 After a lemma referring to the doctrines of Zeno and the other Stoics on the ethical part 
of philosophy’, the Greek runs: wepi Bi vàv Ако» iff, worioous Tò» Üwopvmua- 
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ment of this promise we may best begin by studying the opening 
sections (pp. 57-79). 

The first and most important step is to follow the guidance of 
his first two sentences: "Zeno says that these are the things which 
participate in existence; and of existing things some are good, 
others bad, and others indifferent’ (p. 57.18-20). The first sentence 
refers to something said by Zeno outside the context reported by 
Stobaeus, presumably to the effect that only corporeal things exist. 
In the second sentence Arius divides the class of existing things 
into the three specified subclasses. This division, and subdivisions 
dependent upon it, provide the main framework for his exposi- 
tion. That this is so can be seen particularly clearly on pages 79 
and 85 where he gives explicit instructions to his reader: 

Having dealt adequately with goods and evils and things to be chosen 
and avoided, and with the goal and happiness, we think we should 
expound in proper order the doctrines on indifferents. (P. 79)"* 

His treatment of ‘indifferents’ includes, as it should in Stoic ethics, 
an account of ‘preferred things’ (progmena). Having completed 
that, he writes: 


‘The subject of the appropriate (kathéton) follows on from the doctrine 
concerning preferred things. (P. 85) Il 

















Arius can expect his attentive reader to observe that everything 
from pp. 57 to 85 has been developed out of his opening division 
into goods, evils and indifferents: pp. 57-79 handle goods and evils, 
while pp. 79-85 deal with indifferents. All that material, including 
much det ue and the goal, prepares the ground for a new 
topic, the ‘appropriate’. 





онду và кердйана тё» dvaynalo Seyvdrva dvelafá. In version of 
this chapter Ltook ifs to qualify wovoopan, and reported Arius as saying that he would 
‘make an orderly shopping lint’. Thus I would respond to White 1983, р. 67, who objects 
that “the author of the Stoic section does not actually му that his account will be coher- 
ent ог orderly. It may be better to interpret 648 as meaning merely ‘next, with Kahn 
198, p. 6; cf Aristotle, EN t gbaa. Even о, the general usage of Omouvnnarionss 
(note the definite article) and көрадаза seem to justify my original comment. 

' For an excellent treatment of Arius’ diaeretic methodology, cf. Hahm 1983. He proposes 
that the governing principle is division ino ‘things, actions and men, into which Arius 
interpolates his treatment of "topics." 

1" T tuke ‘things to be chosen and avoided and ‘happiness’ as amplifications respectively of 
“goods and evil” and "goal, and not as independent subject; cf. pp. 7219-21, 7116. 
Wachsmuth (ad Ic) suggests that “things to be chosen and avoided” m a spurious addi- 
ono alternatively, that p. 71.8 = ө i a correctly placed fragment of a mining see- 
tion on this theme: en. 
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Diels (above, n. 10) proposed that the material down to ‘indif- 
ferents’ covers nine topics, but that suggestion completely distorts 
Arius’ procedure. He thinks of himself as having handled two prin- 
cipal topics - goods and evils, and the goal - and that is a just 
statement of what he has done. For analytical purposes, however, 
it is better to distinguish three topics which govern the organisa- 
tion of his opening material: goods and evils, virtues and vices 
(strictly a subdivision of goods and cvils) and the goal. It will be 
helpful to exhibit and label these divisions (down to p. 85) in a 
table. 


^ Existing things consist of Goods, Evils, and Indifferents pp. 57-8 


ы Goods and Evils p.58 
c1-6 Virtues and Vices рр. 58-64 
na Goods p.64 
7-8 Virtues and Vices pp. 64-8 
33-13 — Goods and Evils pp. 68-75 
D1-5 Goal and Happiness рр. 75-8 
ви Indifferents рр. 79-85 





In what follows reference will be made to a more detailed 
of Ethical Theses in Stobacus’ (appended to this chapter), which 
sets out all the principal theses of these pages, using the same sys- 
tem of lettering and numeration, 

As these tables show, Arius uses his division procedure in order 
to isolate one species of good, viz. virtues which are ‘sciences and 
skills’ (ci 9). These are in turn divided into ‘primary’ 
(the four cardinal virtues) and ‘subordinate’, which comprise fur- 
ther similarly describable virtues falling under the cardinal ones. 
He next (p. 62.7-14) appends a brief argument, the significance of 
which can be easily overlooked. First the conclusion is stated: 





АЙ these virtues have life in accordance with nature as their goal, and 
they each make man possess this goal through their own characteristics." 


lt may seem odd to write of ‘the goal of the virtues’. Usener proposed to delete sb 
before Bos, and it would be pole, as бача Ste greed 10 me, o take vBos 
rer But I take the point to be that fein accordance with nature ir 


the Bs wnt ы деч why the oman quad ng mn by in vitaea. 
Their answer, as suggested here and at p. 658-9 (c. DL. vrty), is that virtue com- 
prises ће full content of а person's natural life, that to which human beings are impelled 
by their mature as human. This well меме by White 1983, pp. 68-9, in his 
‘comments on my paper; and cf. my discussion on pp. ці s of this volume. 
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This claim is justified by what follows: 

For he has from nature impulses for discovering what is appropriate, for 
the stable condition of his impulses, for acts of endurance, and for acts of 
distribution. Each virtue, by harmoniously performing its own function, 
makes man live in accordance with паге." 

If it were not for this important section, Arius’ opening material 
would be radically different from Cicero, De finibus m and Diogenes 
Laertius уп. In both of these accounts the discussion of Stoic ethics 
starts from oikeiösis, a consideration of an animal’s { natural impulse 
to pursue what is appropriate to its constitution and to avoid the 
opposite. There is every reason to suppose that this was standard 
Stoic practice. Arius, as we have seen, begins his account quite dif- 
ferently. But in the brief argument translated above, together with 
his preceding material, he has provided the means of formulating 
the following thesi 





. One of the constituents of reality is goods. 

. Goods include all the virtues. 

. Some virtues are sciences and skills, 

Four of these virtues are primary: wisdom, moderation, cour- 

age, justice, 

5. Man is impelled by nature to attain these virtues, and he lives 
in accordance with nature by cach of these virtues’ performing 
its function harmoniously. 

6. The goal of these virtues is life in accordance with nature. 





tere 





‘The last two propositions in this thesis correspond very closely 
with Diogenes Laertius v.87: "Zeno ... said that the goal is life 
in agreement with nature, that is life in accordance with virtue; for 
nature directs us towards virtue.’ But Diogenes arrives at this speci- 
fication of the goal by a different route. Uni 
point is impulse (hormé), common to all animals, 
out rationality (impulse shaped by reason) as the distinctive charac- 
teristic of human nature. In his opening procedures (and the same 
holds for Cicero, Fin. 11.16-21) no general claims about goods and 
virtues are involved. Arius on the other hand has told us nothing 
at this stage about the relationship between rationality and human 

















* Wachsmuth follows Usener in adding xerê before тё oünguavon, but there is no reason. 
to alter the text. Take Tê оороо and тё балт; as compound objects of wpa Tove. 
The meaning is hardly affected. 
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nature or virtue. These points will only emerge much later, when 
he has concluded his analysis of goods and evils, and passes on to 
consider the goal in detail (рт, n2, ns). 

We should probably suppose then that Arius’ brief remarks 
about the goal and human nature, at this early stage, are an in- 
terim summation which anticipates later sections but fits well into 
a detailed account of the cardinal virtues, where it is placed. Possi- 
bly he knows that Stoics regularly began their ethical disquisitions 
with an account of the primary impulse and human nature, For 
reasons we have yet to consider he is proceeding differently, pro- 
viding a taxonomy of goods and virtues, evils and vices, before 
treating of the goal, But he is familiar enough with other proce- 
dures to give some satisfaction to readers who want to be told, 
pretty early, about the connexion between goods, virtues, impulses 
and the goal. 

His main focus at this stage, however, is on the virtues. Having 
indicated that the cardinal virtues have life in accordance with 
nature as their goal, Arius amplifies their teleological significance 
from several points of view. Taking up what I have called his in- 
terim summation he repeats the claim that the cardinal virtues (and 
here he includes their subordinates too) are ‘constitutive of life's 
goal’, and adds the new point that they consist of ‘rational prin- 
ciples’ (thedrimata, p. 62.15 = cs). Lest, however, we should think 
that this holds for all virtues, he explains the different status of the 
‘non-technical virtues’ such as mental health, which are ‘powers 
acquired by practice’ and supervenient on the others (cı.i.2). Then, 
with a backward reference to his interim summation (p. 63.7), he 
shows how the | cardinal virtues are both inseparable, owing to 
their common principles and goals, and at the same time distinguish- 
able through their specific targets and subject-matter (c6.1, 6.2). 

So far, it should now be plain, Arius has proceeded fairly clearly 
and coherently. The virtues have been firmly located within the 
class of goods, their specific differentiae have been stated, and we 
are well informed about their relationship to the goal of life. For- 
mally speaking, the ‘elas or goal has yet to be treated in its own 
right, but given Arius’ division procedure, or any other procedure 
for that matter, he cannot deal with everything at once. If he is 
responsible for the next four theses in their present position ~ ва 
and c7.1-7.3 - his credit for orderliness goes down. Thesis na seems 
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ош of place,"* c7.1 repeats стл; and 07.2 and c7.3 read like after- 
thoughts, albeit legitimate ones. There is little point in speculating 
bout the history of these passages. Worse incongruities and repe- 
titions occur later. But even if Arius himself let them pass, they do 
not do much to disturb his exposition, and all are germane to an 
account of the Stoic virtues. 

There follow four pages (65-9) which, according to Diels, pre- 
йе new subject: ‘the character of the wise man'." That is 
certainly an accurate description of their contents, but it misrepre- 
sents the coherence of Arius’ exposition by implying that he has 
ted the subject of his final section. What he actually docs 
here is to set out a series of theses concerning virtuous and vicious 
dispositions which simply continues his treatment of virtues and 
vices. The wise and the inferior man enter his discussion at this 
point because they illustrate a new and fundamental claim: ‘There 
is nothing intermediate between virtue and vice’ (c8.1). This thesis 
helps to sanction c8.2: "The inferior are imperfect, and the good 
are perfected’, and it prepares for c8.3: "The wise man always acts 
according to all the virtues.’ That proposition is inferred from the 
fact that ‘his every action is perfect, and so he falls short in no 
virtue’ (р. 65.13-14). The adverbs which now follow are no ran- 
dom description of the wise man's actions (08.4). They are ex- 
plicitly stated to ‘follow from’ c8.1-8.3 (p. 65.15). ‘The wise man. 
does everything well’ (8.5) is partly based on his doing everything 
in accordance with virtue (cf. c8.3).* So, contrary to Diels, these 
Pages continue and conclude the development of the virtues, 
which have been consistently classified as a subdivision of goods. 




















19-17 explains Diogenes of Babylon's two senses of the phrase "intrinsically 
X l include this passage as а в thesis because it applies to goods in general 
and not only to the virtues. But it does refer to those virtues which are ‘choiceworthy in 
relation to the goal” (ik aireta), with a backward reference to pp. 62-3; and the vir- 
tues are being presented as a subdivision of ‘goods. Moreover, the position of өз is par- 
alleled in the Antiochean section of Cicero, Fin. v.67-8, where it also follows Cicero's 
equivalent to 06.1-6.3. Stobaeus has three further sections on 'choiceworthy, all of 
which are oddly placed: pp. 75.1, 787, 97.15. Cf. Giusta 1964, 1967, vol. 1, pp. 43. for 
suggestions about their original position. 
© Of. Diels 1879, p. 71 
Зе Te а ao based upon his acting in accordance with ‘right reason’ (orla logs), p. 66.19~ 
20. The justification and importance of this fundamental concept are not made © 
Stobaeus, though he later records a brief account of it in the context of "law (p. 96. 
т), repeated at р. 102 4-6. On this point D.L. ун 86-8 is much superior, bringing ‘right 
reason" into an analysis of virtue and the goal. 
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‘They provide, indeed, more than a catalogue. The wise man's 
sympotic and erotic activities are not merely asserted to be virtu- 
ous, but defined as instances of ‘understanding’ (epistémé, р. 66. 
9). His ‘doing everything well’ (cB.5), though related to cB.3, is 
jed by the assertion that ‘virtue is an art embracing the whole 
of life’ (p. 66.20-67.2). Arius does include, to be sure, certain ‘pro- 
fessional skills’ of the wise man (the so-called epitädeumata) which 
are not, strictly speaking, virtues. They are ‘goods’, defined by 
reference to virtue (p. 67.12), and wholly appropriate to be men- 
tioned here as being present in ‘good tenors’, i.e. virtuous dis- 
positions (p. 67.8). They are followed, moreover, by piety, which is 
a virtue (pp. 67-8). | 

After briefly applying the same procedures to the inferior man 
(p. 68), Arius (3.i) returns in effect to his initial general thesis con- 
cerning all goods (s1.i): "Goods comprise virtues and not-virtues." 
‘That is the neatest explanation of the sequence of n theses which 
he now provides down to p. 74. Nor is it difficult to justify his pro- 
cedure for ourselves, as readers and students. Having exhaustively 
treated the most important species of goods, the virtues, he can now 
assume an understanding of virtue and particular virtues in these 
subsequent classifications. Having also introduced the wise and the 
inferior man, he can refer to these without further explanation, as 
he does in his first new n theses (n3.i and ng.ii). Other concepts 
which have been briefly mentioned hitherto, e.g. non-essential 
goods and ‘professional skills’ (epitädeumata), are also taken up and 
amplified. Thus these further B theses provide us with both fuller 
understanding of anything good, and more particularly, a frame- 
work to classify types of good and specific goods. By the end of 
р. 74 we can answer such questions as ‘What is courage?” or ‘What 
is joy?” and supply very detailed answers. 
Regarding joy (chara) we can say that it is: 
































1. A good of the species not-virtue (B1.i.2). 

2. It does not belong to all wise men, or to any of them all the 
time (в 

3. It is beneficial, etc. (84-i). 

4. It is a final good (87.1.1). 

5. It is in motion (a10.1). 








Or, regarding ‘musicality,’ we can say that it is: 
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. A good of the species not-virtue (Bo.2.b). 
. It does belong to all wise men (08.5). 
beneficial, etc. (24.1). 
а psychic good of the type ‘tenor’ (hexis) (n6.i.1.2). 
at rest (B10.2.b). 





res: 








The traditional moral virtues, together with a vast range of ой 
‘good’ qualities and skills, have now been suitably mapped. A qı 
glance at Diogenes Laertius (vit.89-101) will be sufficient to show 
how much more minutely and methodically Arius has done his 
Stoic cartography. 

Now at last he turns to a new topic, the goal (pp. 75-8). Its rela- 
tively late appearance can be justified by at least two reasons. 
First, there is good evidence that the Stoics regularly discussed the 
goal (telos) after their treatment of virtue." Secondly, according to 
Arius (p. 76.17-18), the first sense of the term (dos which they dis- 
tinguished was ‘the final good’, following ‘philological practice’, 
and this makes it appropriate to expound the goal after a full ex- 
position of ‘goods’. In Diogenes Laertius уп and in Cicero, De fini- 
bus ш the main treatment of the goal arises early, in connexion 
with the doctrines of oikeiösis and primary impulse. Arius, as we 
have seen, is anomalous in paying no attention to these. But he 
may | reflect Stoic practice accurately in the fact that he reserves 
his detailed discussion of the goal to these later pages, while antic- 
ipating it in his brief remarks at c4 (cf. c8.1) on the relationship 
between living in accordance with nature, virtue, impulse and the 




















goal is happiness (eudaimonia), and it is the elucida- 
newly mentioned concept with which he is chiefly con- 
pi-5. This accounts for two theses concerning goods 
and evils (03, D4) which would seem out of place if Arius were 
thought to be merely wandering back to his earlier topic (в). But 
they are placed here because he is concerned with distinguishing 
between those goods and evils which are necessary to happiness 
and unhappiness and those which are not. 

Thesis D6 concludes with the sentence: ‘And so the Stoic goal is 
equivalent to life in accordance with virtue’ (p. 78.5). That would 
be a fitting end to the whole treatment of goods and the goal, which 











© CE DLL. vay, which is discussed below. 
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is formally concluded half a page later (p. 79.1-2). In between, our 
text continues inconsequentially with B14, a thesis about goods as 
‘choiceworthy’ and their difference from ‘benefits’ (öphelömata) as 
"things to be chosen’. As Wachsmuth noted, B14 seems quite out of 
order, and would fit better along with виз, which in turn interrupts 
the transition from goods in general to the goal. I doubt whether 
the placing of either of these theses can be confidently assumed to 
fit Arius’ original design. But they are a small blemish in an other- 
wise coherent account, 
The next four sections run: 





в theses — Indifferents (adiaphora) рр. 79-85 
r theses Appropriate acts (kathökonta) рр. 85-6 

о theses Impulse (hormé) pp. 86-93 
н theses Lives (bioi) рр. 93-116 


The first three need little discussion for the purpose of elucidating 
the structure of Arius’ presentation. His в section was promised 
by his opening division (a) of existing things into goods, evils and 
indifferents. We have already seen how he announces his progres- 
ion to the third of these. The substance and order of 
of indifferents agree closely with Diogenes Laertius (и 
But Arius is much the fuller, and there are differences over details. 

Both doxographers conclude their treatment of indifferents with 
an account of those important adiaphora which have non-moral value 
and disvalue, the so-called ‘preferred and rejected things’ (proäg- 
mena and apoproägmena). The'preferred’ indifferents form the mate- 
rial of ‘appropriate acts’ (kathékonta), and an understanding of the 
connexion between the two concepts is vital to a rudimentary 
grasp of Stoic ethics.” It is therefore helpful for Arius to preface 
his treatment of ‘appropriate acts’ (r) by observing that this topi 
follows on from the doctrine of preferred things (p. 85.1213). Di 
genes Laertius fails to bring out that link, which is further elu 
dated in Arius by his noting that ‘appropriate acts’ have ‘certain || 
indifferents’ as their measuring stick (р. 86.12-13). Cicero makes 
the same point at greater length (Fin. m.58ft). 

“What sets impulse in motion is nothing else, they say, than an 
impression which directly impels the appropriate act’ (p. 86.17- 






















, especially р. 155. A curious omission in D.L's treatment of ‘appropriate’ 
nce to their ‘perfect’ form (katrthimata). However, he does include some 
material (vit10) that is absent from Stobaeus. 
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18). This is the first sentence of Arius’ section o on ‘impulse’, and 
it is clearly intended to indicate the doctrinal connexion between 
‘appropriate acts’ (s) and ‘impulse’. That connection emerges in 
Cicero explicitly and in Diogenes implicitly in their opening 
accounts of the natural objects to which animals are attracted 
from their birth onwards.” Arius, as we have already noted, has 
dispensed with their material on oikeiösis, and impulse has pre- 
viously figured only briefly in his comments on the cardinal virtues 
and their goal (c4). What the present section offers is a set of 
definitions, by genus and species, of impulse considered norma- 
tively, concentrating on the species of ‘practical impulse’, and then 
passing to the deviant species, ‘passion’ (pathos). Arius’ procedure 
is utterly methodical, but it raises interesting questions about his 
difference from Cicero, De finibus m and Diogenes Laertius уп. On 
‘passion’ Diogenes corresponds to Arius closely," but the little that 
he says on normative impulse is stated quite differently: only traces 
of Arius’ opening matter аге included, and they are placed as an 
appendix to ‘passion’ in a discussion of ‘good emotional states’ 
(cupatheiai), а term completely absent from Arius.* Cicero has just 
one short paragraph on ‘passion’ (Fin 11.35), and does not connect 
it at all with any discussion of ‘impulse’. But both these writers 
show an interest, not shared by Arius, in connecting the concept of 
impulse with an animal's primary consciousness of values and the 
development of moral awareness. 

It scems likely that Arius (or his sources) is more concerned with 
the systematic classification of concepts than with such questions 
as the justification or grounding of Stoic ethics."* He has given a 
icd account of impulse. But he has not made it primary, as 
о have been the Stoic practice. This then, as was noted 
above, is a problem demanding elucidation. It may be postponed 
until our general survey of his material has been completed. 














© Fin. тло-у; D.L ун. 8у-6. 

™ Ik also plays а part in his account of ‘indifferent’, pp. 79-8, 82.5- 

ч Cf һа vi r0-15 with Stobaeus pp. 888-933. 

® DLL v6 lists joy chara), watchfulness (mise) and well-wishing (bude) as the three 
айа, That lis is standard, c. SVF n agi 4s, but here in no trace of it in Stobaeus, 
Arius includes well-!wishing as one of the species of ‘practical impulse" (p. 87.16) but 
joy is treated by him under ‘goods’, and be has nothing to say about watchfulnes, 
Cicero knows of the pas, citing them in Tase. ip. v.12-14 but not in the De finibus. 

™ His cursory treatment of ‘passion’ may be due to his having already dealt with it fully in 
Tes dip. 10-32. 

™ A sort of glossary or lexicon’, White 1983, p. 69- 
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‘The case for a coherent plan concerning section н in Stobaeus 
pp. 93.14-16.10) is harder to make. As Wachsmuth notes (p. 93), 

section presents miscellaneous material and considerable rep- 
обы Yet, аз һе also points out, one theme does predominate, 
“the character of the wise man’. 

Section H starts abruptly with a thesis concerning ‘perfectly 
appropriate acts’ (kalorthimata) and ‘faults’ (hamartémata, р. 93. 
18). It is given a cross-reference to the previous discussion of “а 
propriate acts’ (p. 85.19). So either Arius or Stobaeus or an inter- 
mediary is aware of the position of this material. Next, linked on 
by ‘and’ (и), comes a thesis concerning the community of goods 
possessed by good people, and the mutual hostility of infer 
people (pp. 93.19-94.6). The next three pages seem to follow on 
quite coherently, dealing as they do with the social and political 
characteristics of the two classes of people. If this is their theme, 
there is good reason for them to juxtapose treatments of justice, 
politics, education, friendship, business activities, forgiveness, 
punishment, law - and to § amplify the thesis concerning the 
community of goods (p. 95.3-8). The opening thesis of the sec- 
tion, on ‘perfectly appropriate acts’ and ‘faults’, gains point as the 
preface to this list of actions, presented normatively as character- 
istic of the wise or inferior man. Some actions, however, such as 
talking and walking, are morally neutral taken by themselves, so 
Arius suitably rounds off this passage by a three-part classification 
of actions (energémata): ‘perfectly appropriate acts’, ‘faults’ and 
‘neither’ (pp. 96.18-97.14). 

"The remainder of the whole piece continues the description of 
the two classes of human beings. Principal differences between 
them are outlined (pp. 98.14-100.14). Then, after paragraphs on 
the different predicates applicable to virtue (pp. 100.15-101.4) and 
a reminder concerning the exclusive possession by good persons of 
goods and by inferior persons of evils (pp. 101.4-102.3), we get a 
lengthy description of the epithets and actions which characterise 
the two classes of people, punctuated by occasional irrelevant 
paragraphs in the manner of the earlier sections.” The main inten- 
tion, if marred at times by inept execution, is plain. On the basis 
of the ethical concepts outlined in the previous sections Arius is 



































"Еа. р. tias where а short account of the equality of all faults has no connexion 
‘with its surrounding contexts on the behaviour of the wise. 
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indicating that this is what a good human being is like in Stoicism 
and how an inferior one diflers. As before, he offers us a map 
which will enable us to locate the principal concepts of Greck 
social life and moral character on a Stoic interpretation of them. 

Arius’ treatment of Stoic ethics appears then to be based upon 
the following plan: 


A Goods, evils, and indifferents 

n/c Goods and evils: virtues and vices 
Goods and evils more generally 

Goal 

Indifferents 

Appropriate acts 

Impulse 

Lives (good and inferior human beings) 


How does this scheme compare with the accounts of Diogenes 
Laertius and Cicero? Like Arius, Diogenes passes from о (re- 
stricted by him to ‘passion’) to н. At vit.117 he begins a character- 
isation of the wise man which persists up to 124 with an interrup- 
tion in rao concerned mainly with the equality of all faults.” His 
final chapters (129-31) are a sketchy collection of material on the 
wise man’s social behaviour which corresponds broadly to Arius’ 
treatment, These are preceded by a lengthy and ill placed discus- 
sion of virtue (125-9), which handles points presented by Arius 
within his discussion of goods." 

Minor differences apart, Arius and Diogenes agree in moving 
from the exposition of ethical concepts to a characterisation of the 
wise man and the good life, focusing particularly on social behav- 
iour. Cicero's treatment in De finibus is similar. He too deals in his 
final chapters (from 11.62) with social conduct and the wise man. 
Like Arius and Diogenes he includes within this material a section 
on ethical concepts, justifying mention of them at this place by 
their relevance to "the preservation of | human society’ (11.69).® 


zorros 














™ So too Stobaeus; ee previous note. 

* But Stobaeus himself includes a pasage on the predicates of virtue, р. 100.15, withi 
his final section, which corresponds to an early part of D.L.'s account of the predi 
of good, vigo. Such common disorder suggests confusion probably subsequent to Arius 
in the transmission of the material. 

91 Uu sero center omis amin erpa hominem societas, nic, caria, 4 emolumenta а detrimenta 
(quer ophelemata a blammats appella, communia cue ттын. Similarly Stobaeus, 
P. 015-13 within his last section. 
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We may conclude therefore that Arius’ procedure in his final sec- 
tion had the authority of the sources used by Diogenes and Cicero. 

As for the carlier sections of Arius, Diogenes agrees with him 
the order of treating virtues and vices, goods and evils, indiffer- 
ents, appropriate acts, and passions (с, в, E, ғ, а). The main pro- 
cedural differences between them have already been mentioned: 
Diogenes begins with impulse and goal; Arius handles these later, 
and starts from the division into goods, evils and indifferents. Dio- 
genes, it should be noted, knows of this division, but uses it only to 
conclude his discussion of goods and evils and to introduce indif- 
ferents.” It plays no structural part in his narrative, and its pres- 
ence in Cicero is even more tenuous (Fin. 11.50). 

Cicero proceeds less systematically than Arius or Diogenes, He 
agrees with Diogenes against Arius in starting with impulse, and 
this determines his carly treatment of the goal and virtue (111.12- 
26). But his manner of presenting goods and evils, 
appropriate acts is sufficiently similar to theirs to 
mon background. One oddity is the brevity and placing of his sec- 
tion on passions (sce n.25 above). 

‘The distinctive features of Arius’ exposition appear to be: 























g division into goods, evils and indifferents. 

2. His lack of interest in ‘impulse’ as a primary ethical concept. 

3. The amplitude, system and exhaustive nature of his mapping 
of ethical concepts. 





Would we be justified in attributing any of these characteristics to 
his own initiative rather than to Stoic or other sources? 


THE BACKGROUND AND FUNCTION OF ARIUS’ EXPOSITION 





Diogenes Laertius reports a division of the topics of ethics which 
was adopted, he says, by all the leading Stoics from Chrysippus 
down to Posidonius (v.84): ‘They divide the ethical part of phi- 
losophy into: (1) the topic of impulse, (2) that of goods and evils, (3) 
that of passions, (4) of virtue, (5) of the goal, (6) of primary value 
and actions, (7) of appropriate acts, (B) of suasions and dissuasions." 





As Charles Kahn pointed out in the discussion of the original paper, this sentence of 
Diogenes is wrongly punctuated in the modern editions. It goes with what follows, and. 
should thus begin a new paragraph. 
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of these headings is an unsolved problem. Most 
of them are familiar enough, and fit Arius’ exposition with minor 
adjustments: 1 and 3 = о, 2 = в, 4 = o, 5 = D, 6 = E (in part), 7 = F. 
If ‘suasions and dissuasions’ (8) corresponds to his final section 
‘Lives (good and bad human beings)’ (н), which seems plausible, 
the only misfit (and the same holds good for Cicero and Diogenes 
Laertius) is ‘actions’ (the second part of 6). What seems to be 
needed in place of ‘actions’ is a reference to ‘indifferents’ (adia- 
phora). 

More problematical is the ordering of the topics. Why are ‘pas- 
sions’ placed so early in the list? They are treated relatively late in 
all three of our authors, and that seems obviously where they 
should come. It has been suggested that the first three | topics аге 
generic; and if this is right, it would allow topics 4 to 7 to be 
treated under 2 (or 1 and з), leaving ‘passions’ till later.” But that 
solution is rather forced, since 6 and 7 are regularly expounded 
after the discussion of goods and evils has been completed, Rather 
than offering a general interpretation of the division, I propose to 
consider what light it may shed on the special features of Arius’ 
exposition, 

‘The first and basic observation is the support it gives to the 
opening procedures of Cicero and Diogenes against Arius. They 
both begin their treatment of Stoic ethics with ‘impulse’, the first 
topic of the division. In Arius ‘impulse’ plays a modest part in the 
treatment of с, р, в and r, but it is not discussed in its own right 
until he reaches о, his seventh topic. There, moreover, as we saw, 
it subsumes the treatment of ‘passions’, yet these are treated inde- 
pendently by Gicero and Diogenes, and their methodology has the 
support of the division attributed to Chrysippus and his succes- 
sors. Arius’ different procedure is much too sharp to be account: 
for by disturbance to his text in the transmission to Stobaeu: 
Otherwise, however, he agrees so closely with Cicero and Dio- 
genes in his ordering of subjects that a common Stoic tradition 
appears to be at work. 





























7 This was argued by Dyrof 1897, pp. 4-7. C Zeller 1892-1909, vol. шыл, рр. 
accepted the generic interpretation of the frst three topics but rejected Буги attempt 


© T do not exclude considerable tampering with Arius’ text, to account for minor displace- 
ments and incongruities; cf. Giusta 1964, 1967, vol. 1, pp. 43-5, for suggestions about 
some of these. 
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Stoic interest in the systematic exposition of ethics received its 
chief stimulus from Chrysippus.” In the list of his ethical writ- 
ings, partially preserved in Diogenes Laertius (vit.199-202), sev- 
eral works are mentioned which may bear directly or indirectly on 
Arius’ account. In his final words Arius notes that "Chrysippus has 
discussed all the paradoxical doctrines in many different works" 
and he singles out two of these: On doctrines and Outline of the theory. 
‘The second of these is probably the first item listed in Diogenes’ 
catalogue of Chrysippus' ethical books (vit.199); and the first sec- 
tion of the catalogue includes other works whose titles recall mate- 
rial in Arius and the other summary treatments of Stoic etl 
Ethical theses, Definitions of the good human being, Definitions of the inferior 
human being, On the qualities of the virtues, etc. 

From a comparison of Arius, Cicero and Diogenes, von Arnim 
concluded that there existed a standard compendium of Stoic ethics, 
going back to Chrysippus, which was revised by later generations 
of Stoics. What was common to all three authors, he suggested, 
could be explained by their recourse to this book by Chrysippus. 
Their deviations were due to ‘a later time’ ~ by which I take von 
Arnim to mean differently annotated later editions of the book, or 
different use of the annotations it contained. This is an econom- 
ical and plausible suggestion. But its plausibility is compatible with 
a different explanation of the principal differences between 
and the others; it does not readily explain those differences, which 
are matters of procedure rather than details of doctrine.” 
tinctive in devoting the greatest space to oikeidsis and 
the acquisition of moral understanding. Diogenes actually quotes 
Chrysippus on this subject (vir.8s), but his own exposition is more 
perfunctory than Cicero's. Arius, if he is the author of Stobaeus 
pp. 47-8 and the Peripatetic section (pp. 118-23), knows all about 
oikeilis, but omits it completely from his Stoic section. Cicero and 
Arius agree | against Diogenes in presenting the main doctrines as 
а derived sequence of theses, coherently related together; but Cic- 























* In the catalogue of Chrysippus! works, a whole section is devoted to “the articulation of 
ethical concepts’ (D.L. vu.igg); and the earlier Stoic Sphaerus had written a work On the 
arrangement of айа (DL. унал). 

» Cf. von Arnim in SVF 1 p. ai 

* White 1983, pp. 69-70, expresses this point more forcefully. For a good account of sig- 
nificant differences between Cicero and Diogenes, cf. Hirzel 88, vol. n, pp. 574. 
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ero makes no use of the division into goods, evils and indifferents. 
Arius is distinctive in the sheer quantity of information he pro- 
vides, his systematic use of the division procedure, and his very 
sparse references to the attested views of individual Stoic philos- 
ophers. His theses are frequently presented in the form of infer- 
ences, unlike the bald summaries of Diogenes. But they are not 
inferences which carry the reader forward in an evolving pro- 
gression, as Cicero attempts to do. 

How much can we learn about the basis of Arius’ procedure by 
considering further material in Stobacus? 

If it is correct to supply his name before the definitions of ethi- 
cal terms given on pp. 37-9, he was strongly influenced in these by 
Peripatetic and later Platonic theory. An orthodox Stoic would not 
define ‘moral character’ (Ao) by reference to ‘training the irra- 
nal part of the soul to be subordinate to reason’ (p. 38.3-4), and 
Arius attributes this and his other opening definitions to ‘the 
tonists', An interest in ‘the irrational’ is the dominant factor in this 
set of definitions, which continues with ‘passion’ (pathos), ‘defined 
by Aristotle as irrational excessive motion of soul’ (p. 38.19-20). 
‘The material attributed to Aristotle is in fact contaminated with 
Stoicism, an indication of the eclecticism we could expect from 
Arius. He does make explicit reference to Stoic definitions in this 
section, but they are subordinate to the purportedly Platonic and 
Aristotelian doctrines. 

Next we are given the divisions of ethics worked out by Philo 
of Larisa and Eudorus of Alexandria (pp. 39-45). The Philonian 
division appears to have had no influence on Arius’ presentat 
of Stoic and Peripatetic ethics. After expounding it, he says: ‘If I 
were lazier, I should be content with it and now unfold the doc- 
trines, supported by his six-part outline. But since I think I should 
above all study the substance (ousia) of a subject, and then its qual- 
ity and quantity, and following these, its relation, I believe I must 
make the further effort of studying some other people’s views as 
well, not all of them, but those which differ on these points’ (pp. 
41.26-42.6).” So he now outlines Eudorus" n of ethics. Fol- 
lowing that, he says he must ‘start with the main topics (pro- 

































© This showy parade of Aristotle's "categories! plays no apparent part in the succeeding 
exposition. 
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Ыта), prefacing them with the headings (gen?) according to my 
own arrangement, which I am convinced is conducive to clarity in 
division’ (p. 45.8-10). 

‘These elaborate statements of procedure are peculiar and inter- 
esting. It sounds as if Arius is setting out acknowledged methods 
of division before settling upon a practice of his own. ‘My own 
arrangement’ may refer both to the summary analysis of terms 
and topics which precedes the exposition of Stoic ethics (pp. 45- 
57), and to that exposition itself (pp. 57-116). But first we have to 
ask how Arius stands in regard to Eudorus’ division. 

That scheme had three principal sections (p. 42.13-15): (1) study 
of the value of each thing, (2) impulse, (3) action. The second sec- 
„ impulse, is subdivided into (a) the species of impulse, (b) pas- 
sion (р. 44.34). Here at last we have found authority for Arius" 
idiosyncratic handling of impulse in his Stoic exposition. Both | 
Eudorus and Arius agree in removing impulse from the primary 
position for ethical topics. They also agree in dividing the topic of 
impulse, so that it includes both a list of its species and a treat- 
ment of passion. That too has no support in Chrysippus' division 
or in the accounts of Cicero and Diogenes. 

Eudorus’ third section, ‘action’, matches Arius less well (pp. 
44.6~45.6). It includes ‘appropriate acts’ (kathékonia); but these were 
treated by Arius in their own right according to regular Stoic 
practice. Material in Arius’ own final section (1) on lives and social 
behaviour found its place in Eudorus here, but under ‘action’. 
Eudorus also treated moralising advice and other topics which 
appear in Arius, if at all, only by implication from his descriptions 
of the wise and inferior human being.” 

Eudorus’ first section is difficult to ascertain in detail owing to 
the defective state of Stobaeus’ text.” From a summary it would 
appear that ‘goods and evils’ served as a generic heading for the 
whole section (р. 43-15-17, 44-1-2), which treated of goals, virtues 
and also ‘the so-called preferred things’ (prosgmena), such as fame 
























% But the eighth topic in D.L. v1.84, "suasions and dismasions‘, well describes much of 
Eudora’ subj 


subject-matter. Я 
® must briefly indicate that Wachamath’s understanding of this passage, and the supple- 
ment he prints, seem to me quite mistaken. He takes it that ‘goods and cvil and ‘virtues 
and vices were treated as quite distinct topics. That seems to be due to a misreading of 
р. 431-4. The conclusion of the passage makes the ‘most generic’ status of ‘goods and. 
‘vil’ perspicuous, and it need be no objection that virtues and vices are not restated as 
an example of ‘the many divisions’ of goods and evils, р. 43.17 
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and good appearance. If that is correct, this section of Eudorus 
will have embraced the material located by Arius in his sections B, 
© and p, but it will also have been extended to take in the treat- 
ment of ‘indifferents’ (Arius’ section к), which necessarily falls out- 
side Arius’ sections on goods and evils. 

‘That conclusion should not surprise us. Eudorus must have 
intended his division to cover the exposition of all ethical systems. 
His terminology and practice were influenced, as they were bound 
to be in the mid first century nc, by the dominant place of Stoicism. 
But if he wanted his division to fit all ethical systems of the time, 
it had to be flexible enough to accommodate divergent doctrines. 
"The Stoics were out on a limb in confining goods and evils to 
virtues and vices. Other schools were happy enough to treat the 
Stoics’ ‘so-called preferred things’ as goods of a certain kind.” 
Anyone like Arius, intent on expounding Stoic ethics per se, would 
have to make a sharp break between goods and indifferents, of 
which the ‘preferred things’ are a species. 

Given the general suitability of Eudorus’ first section, the pre- 
cise agreement between him and Arius on impulse and the loose 
compatibility between them in regard to Eudorus’ third section, it 
seems probable that Arius used Eudorus in working out his own 
division of Stoic ethics. But he used him discriminatingly, drawing 
also upon the standard divisions of Stoic philosophers, and con- 
tributing something of his own. 

Before attempting to finalise this last point, I must say a word 
about two other passages of Stobacus: the summary analysis of 
terms and doctrines which comes between Eudorus and the Stoic 
section (pp. 45-57), and the Peripatetic section. 

‘The summary analysis comes immediately after Arius’ remarks 
on his ‘own arrangement of division’. It appears to be an elucida- 
tion of the key terms which would figure in the first section of a 
Eudorean division: goal and target (cf. Eudorus р. 43.2-3), subordi- 
nate goal (hypotelis), happiness, virtuc, goods and evils. The sources 
of the material, acknowledged or unacknowledged, are eclectic in 
the highest degree. As in the introductory pages of definitions (37- 
9), the supposed views of || Plato and Aristotle have pride of place. 
But Stoics, and even Epicureans, get a mention. The most curious 
feature of this summary analysis is the treatment of ‘subordinate 























© Cf. the Peripatetic section, p. изда. 
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goal’, Aypotelis, a term which seems to originate with the carly Stoic, 
Herillus.* No school of philosophy is mentioned in the account of 
‘subordinate goal’. But the doctrine reported, and nearly all the 
terminology, are pure Stoicism. We are given an entirely clear and 
accurate account of the Stoic doctrine of oikeiésis, with reference 
to the primary impulse of living creatures and a list of ‘the pri- 
mary things in accordance with nature’ (pp. 47.12-48.5). The pur- 
pose of the passage however is not to expound Stoicism as such, 
but to show that "the subordinate goal’ accommodates all possible 
candidates, taking in all philosophical positions, for the object of 
the primary impulse. That catholic procedure is well known for 
its use by Carneades and Antiochus.* It suits our expectations of 
Eudorus or Arius very well." 

But if Arius is the author of this material, he has behaved very 
curiously in excluding it from his treatment of Stoic ethics. All the 
more so, if he is the author of the Peripatetic section. For that 
presents a most detailed exposition of this very doctrine in its 
opening (pp. 118.5-123.27). Other problems about Arius come to 
the surface once the Stoic and Peripatetic sections are compared. 
If he had the eclectic interests which are manifest in Stobacı 
introductory sections, we should expect these to be reflected in like 
manner in his expositions of the two ethical systems. We should 
also expect that his methods of dividing the topics of ethics would 
be similar in these two sections. Yet neither of these expectations 
is satisfied. The division procedure of Eudorus has only the loosest 
approximation to the methodology of the Peripatetic section, but 
it fits the Stoic section fairly closely. The Peripatetic section offers 
a glaring contamination of Stoic and Peripatetic material.“ But 
the account of Stoic ethics, if largely indifferent to distinguishing 























© Dillon 1977, p. 116, thinks Arius’ list of rablémate (pp. 45-7) ts taken from Eudorus. That 
may be so, but the preface to these (p. 45 B-10) seems to refer in the fist person to Arius 
himself. For further treatment of Eudorus, and support for his influence on Arius, cf. 
Kahn 1983, p. 10, and Hahm 1983, pp. 17-39. See айо p. 250 of this volume, 

* See n. 9 above. In making this assessment of the Peripatetic section, I recognise that it 
contains some genuine reminiscence of Aristotle and Theophrastus. But the famous 
‘comment by Diels 1879, р. 72, remains valid: Siu disciplinae nn guttae sd fumina бяла 
tnt Wachumoths cz] apparatus collect te obvious rereices to Soke doctrine 
Antiochus, of courte, maintained that those doctrines were largely derived from the Pla- 
tonic/Peripatetic tradition, o that their presence would not represent contamination in 
his eyes. The evidence for Stoic material in this section is not restricted to the occurrence 
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between material from different periods of the system, does not 
appear to be infected with doctrines from any other school. 

At this point it would be prudent to drop any pretence that 
we know Arius as the author of the Stoic section, especially when 
our sole evidence for his presence in Stobaeus comes from the 
ment of Peripatetic ethics. But it may just be possible to devise a 
hypothesis to salvage his joint authorship, though its lack of econ- 
omy will reveal its frailty. 

We have to assume, I think, that Arius was largely content to 
transmit the principal sources he used without intruding his own 
contributions. In the case of the Peripatetic section he followed a 
handbook by Antiochus, or someone like him, which viewed A: 
totelian doctrines through the strongly tinted glasses of Stoicism. 
For the Stoics Arius used a reliable Stoic compendium of the kind 
suggested by von Arnim. For his introductory sections he com- 
piled material from standard handbooks so as to give a representa- 
tive account of basic terms in common use in the different schools. 
But this unoriginal man had one or two ideas of his own about the 
right way to present summaries of doctrine. He tells us as much (p. 
45.8), and his greatest idea was to structure his division of Stoic 
philosophy around the stock classification: | goods, evils, indiffer- 
ents, There is no evidence that Eudorus did this, and Arius did not 
do it for the Peripatetics but it seemed to him right for the Stoics. 

‘The division had to be bought at a price, and the price was high. 
Arius decided he would have to jettison the Stoics’ standard prac- 
tice of beginning their ethics with the ‘primary impulse" a 
sis. But he paid that price, justifying himself by Eudorus’ division 
in which impulse arises second to goods and evils. He attempted, 
with only moderate success, to graft brief mentions of impulse onto 
eatment of the goal. Fortunately for our understanding of 
ism, Cicero and Diogenes Laertius were unaffected by Arius’ 


























of terminology (e.g. Данни), and the opening treatment of ai (or which it was 
once fashionable to claim a Peripatetic origin). Quite distinctively Stoic doctrines are 
Frequently included, e.g. selection of natural advantage, р. 19,16; justified suicide, 
р. мб б; moral progress (precept) р. 131.17 

* GE Kahn 198, p. t, for the intriguing suggestion that Ariu “having treated this theory 
briefly in һа introduction (pp. 44-8] and at length in his account of the Peripatetic, saw 
no need to repeat it in the concluding section on Stoic ethics’. Kahn makes the good 
point that Arius may have regarded auti эл a commonly held doctrine about human 
nature generally But that stil fails to explain his total reticence about it in his main 
treatment of Stoic ethics. 
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procedure. But it may have been influential. Sextus Empiricus 
regards the division into goods, evils and indifferents as character- 
istic of the Old Academy, Peripatetics and Stoics,“ and by begin- 
ning his ethical discussion with it he implies its logical priority. 
‘The division itself of course was utterly hackneyed. But Arius may 
have been original in using it as the structure for classifying the 
first topics of Stoic ethics. 

If all this turns Arius into something of a hack, we should not 
complain, His detailed material in the Stoic section is probably 
more accurate and certainly fuller than anything else we possess. 
He could have followed the substance, if not the order, of a Chry- 
sippean handbook very closely. Unlike Diogenes Laertius, he rarely 
names individual Stoics, and the latest whom he does name is 
Panaetius.*” Unlike Diogenes again, he refers only once to specific 
books by Stoics, and those are the works of Chrysippus mentioned 
in his conclusion. Their titles suggest the sobering reflection that 
we may be reading a good deal of Chrysippus in Arius Didymus, 
or whoever he is.* | 
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® The complete absence of path from Aris’ treatment of impulse (cf: n. 24 above) 
may suggest that iai ates doctrine was posterior vo Chryippur 

+ The only significant change I have made to the original version of this paper is the addi- 
tion of references to the work of Hahm 1985, Kahn 198 and White 1983, who were co- 
contributors with me at the conference on Arius Didymus organised by Bil Foricnbaugh 
at Rutgers University in 1981. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The logical basis of Stoic ethics* 


‘The Stoics said the goal of human beings is to live consistently 
with or according to nature.' They also said that the goal can be 
described by other expressions all of which are, perhaps, equally 
valid: in particular, ‘life according to reason’, ‘life according to 
virtue’, and ‘happiness’ or ‘the attainment of happiness"? All these 
expressions have the same denotation, and cumulatively they may 
give the impression that the central principles of Stoic ethics are 
a series of vicious circles: one should live according to nature be- 
cause this accords with reason; one should live rationally because 
this accords with nature, etc. In this paper I shall argue that Stoic 
ethics is not based upon a series of vicious circles. ‘Accordance 
with Nature’ (I use this capitalised form to distinguish nature in 
its cosmic sense from human nature) expresses what is ri 
good in itself, and all other things have value if and only if they 
accord with Nature. I recognise that Nature and ‘right reason’ arc 
often used as apparent synonyms by Stoic writers, but I claim that 
Nature is not logically equivalent to ‘right reason’, but is that 
which has ‘right reason’ as a necessary property. 

In the modern literature 1 have found little enlightenment on 
this subject. It seems now to be assumed that we all understand 
the basic principles, but it is just these which I have found most 
puzzling. There is need for a new description of Stoic ethics, 














* The original version of this chapter was a paper delivered to а meeting of the Aristotelian 
Society in London in 1971. 

* By ‘Stoics' in this chapter 1 refer to the early Greek Stoics, Zeno, Cleanthes and Chry- 
ippus. Some of the evidence on which I draw i not attributed to any one of them by 
name, but 1 shall not make use of material which is conventionally regarded as a product 
of later Stoicism. 

* Ik would usurp too much space to explain why ‘virtue’ and ‘happiness’ are only approxi- 
mate translations of er and audeimanis respectively. "Virtue and ‘happiness’ are the con- 
ventional translations. For further discussion of these terms, see chapters В and 9. 
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task well beyond the scope of a single chapter. Here I want to make 
a start by offering first some general observations on | Nature, 
then a short discussion of the other concepts mentioned above, 
and finally an analysis of Diogenes Laertius v1i.85-8, a text which 
places reason, virtue and human nature in an argument concerned 
to establish the goal of human life. 


NATURE AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


At the beginning of his discussion of ‘naturalistic ethics’ in Princi- 
pia Ethica (pp. 41-2) G. E. Moore wrote: 


And, first of all, one of the most famous of ethical maxims is that which 
recommends a ‘life according to nature’. That was the principle of the 
Stoic Ethics; but, since their Ethics has some claim to be called meta- 
physical, I shall not attempt to deal with it here. 


Moore returns to the Stoics in his chapter on ‘metaphysical 
ethics’. He groups the Stoics with Spinoza and Kant, observing 
(p. 113): 

A ‘Metaphysical Ethics’ is marked by the fact that it makes the assertion: 
"That which would be perfectly good is something which exists, but is not 
natural; that which has some characteristic possessed by a supersensible 
realit juch an assertion was made by the Stoics when they asserted that. 
a life in accordance with Nature was perfect. For they did not mean by 
‘Nature’, what I have so defined, but something supersensible which they 
inferred to ind which they held to be perfectly good. 


Moore, then, denies that the Stoics, with the expression ‘life in ac- 
cordance with Nature’, meant something ‘which is the subject- 
matter of the natural sciences and also of psychology ... that has 
existed, does exist, or will exist in time’ (p. 40). 

‘At face value Moore’s remarks about the Stoics are fundamen- 
tally wrong, but they are none the less illuminating. Moore is 
wrong because he ascribes to the Stoics metaphysical principles 
which they strenuously denied.’ The Stoics confined existence to 
bodies, meaning that only those things can be said to exist which 
have threefold extension together with resistance (SVF 1.381). 
Under bodies they included both material objects, as we would 
understand that expression, and also the dispositions or properties 




















+ For the main evidence on which this paragraph is based see Long 1971b, pp. 75-6, 88-90. 
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of material objects. These latter are held to be the pneuma (fiery 
breath), the active principle which holds each material | object 
together, ‘in a certain state of tension’; and pneuma describes an 
aspect of Nature. Objects of thought which have no bodily refer 
ence in either of these senses do not ‘exist in some supersensible 
reality’ (Moore's phrase, p. 111). They are ‘mere ideas’, par: 
upon our thinking or speaking of them. The Stoics however did 
not regard ‘the good’ as a mere idea, nor did they understand 
Nature to refer to 'something supersensible which they inferred to 
exist. Both the good and virtue are said to be bodies, in the sec- 
ondary sense. These terms have a common denotation, a ра 
ular disposition of the matter which constitutes the mind; and 
empirical arguments were used to prove the perceptibility of the 
good.* Further, one of the alternative definitions of the ethical 
goal is ‘living according to experience of Natural events’, where 
there is no question that this is compatible with ‘living according 
to virtue’ and no question that ‘Natural events’ refers to (though it 
also evaluates) a sensible reality. 

Why then did Moore classify the Stoics under metaphysical 
ethics in his sense of metaphysical? This is a large question. Out 
of a number of possible answers I select two which seem to me to 
be significant. 

‘The Stoics certainly held that from propositions asserting how 
things really are we can derive propositions concerning what is 
good. Propositions about Nature in Stoicism are often, perhaps 
always, to be construed as propositions about how things really 
are. Consider the following statement by Chrysippus: "There is по 
possible or more suitable way to approach the subject of good and 
bad things, the virtues and happiness than from universal Nature 
and the management of the universe’ (Plutarch, Stoic. rep. 1035c). 
‘This proposition means that some knowledge of reality is neces- 
sary as a premiss for correct conclusions as to what ought to exist. 
Now Moore scems to hold that this is the meaning of basing ethics 
upon metaphysics if and only if the term ‘supersensible’ precedes 
the word ‘reality’ in the last assertion. In fact, the Stoics had not 
ing to say about metaphysics as such. They sought to derive e 
from physics, the inquiry into the Nature of sensible objects. | 
Moore however may have thought that what the Stoics sought to 





























* Plutarch, Sisic. np. порае. Seneca, Ep. 106 
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do is irrelevant in this case to what they actually did. He might 
have argued that Nature itself cannot be an object of sense- 
perception, and therefore propositions which have Nature as their 
subject must be propositions about a ‘supersensible’ entity. 

As a comment on Stoicism this would, I think, be interesting 
and important, The Stoics inferred the existence and properties of 
Nature by observation of particular phenomena which seemed to 
them to require a teleological explanation.* It would be tedious 
here to offer an exhaustive list of all the alternative descriptions 
and all the properties which the Stoics gave to Nature, God, crafts- 
man, artistic fire are alternative descriptions; providence, right 
reason, law are aspects or properties of Nature. Now to describe 
Nature as divine or artistic, or to speak of Nature’s providence or 
right-reasoning, is to set up a norm or principle of universal value, 
And the point 1 am concerned to establish is that Nature in Stoi- 
cism is first and foremost a normative, evaluative, or if you will, a 
moral principle. 

1 do not deny that Nature may stand as the subject of proposi- 
tions which seem to have nothing to do with norms, standards or 
ethics, propositions which purport to describe merely the physical 
processes which have Nature as their cause. Nor am I suggesting 
that the Stoics recognised or would have wished to recognise the 
rigid distinction between judgements of fact and judgements of 
value which has been endemic in much modern philosophy. The 
Stoics would clearly want to say that the statement, ‘Nature endows 
all creatures with a sense of self-endearment’, tells us something 
about the world. But the fact, if it is a fact, that all creatures have 
а sense of self-endearment can be described without reference to 
Nature. My claim is that when the Stoics prefaced such an asser- 
tion with the term ‘Nature’, they intended to include an evalua- 
tion of the fact described. Mention of Nature makes a presump- 
tion of the purposefulness, the rightness, displayed by the fact that 
all creatures have instincts of a certain kind. If all events for which 
Nature is directly responsible are right, then any judgement about 
such events which lacks an evaluative | component will be incom- 
plete. I have referred to the Stoic description of the goal as ‘living 
in accordance with experience of Natural events’. It would be 
incorrect to complain that the ‘concept of goodness’ cannot be 





* CE. for instance Cicero, ND u. 33 
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derived from experience of Natural events, on the grounds that 
this makes an illicit transition from factual to moral knowledge. 
For the function of the term Natural in this description is to draw 
attention to the purposeful and right character of those events 
the understanding of which is necessary to the goal, to virtue, to 
happiness. The Stoics are fully entitled to derive the concept of 
goodness by inference from events, the complete understanding of 
which entails seeing why they are right, why they should occur. 

A second reason for Moore's categorisation of Stoic ethics as 
metaphysical in his sense may be found in his comments on the 
meaning of ‘natural’ in the advice ‘live naturally’ (pp. 4217). ‘It is 
obvious’, he argues, ‘that we cannot say that everything natural 
is good, except perhaps in virtue of some metaphysical theory.’ 
In the absence of such a theory Moore holds that to be told to 
pursue something as a natural end is to imply that ‘the normal 
must be good’. Now it is certain that the Stoics did not think that 
‘natural’ and ‘normal’ are terms which have the same extension. 
This is easily demonstrated. They took it to be a regrettable but 
indubitable fact that most, if not all people, are bad. Hence what- 
ever Nature means in the expression ‘life according to Nature’, the 
majority of people fail to accord with. The normal condition of 
human beings is not consonant with Nature. It follows therefore 
that the proposition ‘everything Natural is good’ would not be 
inconsistent in Stoicism with the proposition ‘all or most human 
beings are bad’, In fact the Stoics did not hold that ‘everything 
Natural is good’ is a true proposition, for reasons I shall not dis- 
cuss here. But they did claim that everything Natural has value of 
some degree. The distinction, which they drew, between agathon 
and profgmenon (‘the good’ and ‘the preferred’) refers to a classi- 
fication of types of Natural things. It is fully consistent with my 
argument that | Nature in the aggregate means ‘that which pos- 
sesses the properties of providence, right reason, etc.’, or in 
Moore's terminology ‘a metaphysical entity’, something ‘perfectly 
good’. 

I have given two reasons which could explain Moore's assess- 
ment of Stoic ethics as ‘metaphysical’. They help to show that 

















* I do not pretend that this is an adequate account of how the Stoics explained acquisition 
‘of the concept of goodness. But I believe it does express the essence of their theory: cf- 
Cicero, Fin. 1.33, cum mim ab is mbus, quae sunt secundum natem, ascendit animus collatione 
‘ations, nn ad atone bei personit. 
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Stoic ethics is fundamentally a deductive system, which appeals to 
empirical experience only to get off the ground. One of our most 
valuable sources of Stoic ethics, the third book of Cicero's De fini- 
bus, gives a clear idea of their methodology. 

Starting from the undemonstrated fact that all animals possess 
from birth specific desires and aversions, the Stoic spokesman, 
Cato, enters upon a lengthy series of inferences which lead to 
conclusions about oficium (‘the appropriate’ in general), the sum- 
‘mum bonum, virtue, happiness, moral action and particular obliga- 
tions. The quality of argument is uneven, and the order in which 
conclusions are reached is not always coherent. What is un- 
deniable is the attempt to present a set of moral truths which are 
so related that the last is entirely consistent with the first. Cato 
concludes with a lofty peroration concerning the coherence of 
Stoicism. He observes that the system has a structure such that the 
whole would collapse by the omission of a single letter; yet there 
nothing which can be removed (74-5) 

One is reminded, as so often in Stoicism, of Spinoza. Through- 
out Cicero's book logical connectives abound, e.g. consentaneum est, 
ex quo efficitur, cum . . . necesse est, ex quo intellegitur, ex quo fit ul, si... non 
sequitur ut, e quo apparet, and the work as a whole was evidently in- 
tended to exhibit the coherence claimed for Stoicism itself. What 
their opponents regarded as perverse, if not absurd, the Stoics 
held to be difficult but true. Cato probably reports the regular 
Stoic answer to charges of paradox-mongering when, after report- 
ing the view that happiness and unhappiness do not admit of de- 
grees, he says: ‘I know this seems fantastic; but since our preceding 
remarks are certainly well-grounded and true, and the statements 
about happiness are consistent with and consequences of those ear- 
lier arguments, there can be no doubt about the truth of the state- 
ments concerning happiness’ (48). This defence makes it clear that 
we are expected to consider particular ethical propositions in the 
light of their logical context: logic does not || make the statements 
more palatable, but it compels us to accept them as the conclusions 
of earlier arguments whose validity has been established. 

‘The Stoics' proud commitment to consistency and their deduc- 
tive methodology in ethics were prompted, I argue, by two of the 
properties which they inferred to be properties of Nature. (I say 
this without wishing to exclude the possibility of motivation by 
other philosophical or non-philosophical considerations.) These 
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are: Nature as provident and right-reasoning on the one hand, 
and Nature as destiny on the other hand. Qua provident and 
reasoning, Nature is analogous to Kant’s perfectly good or Divine 
will. Nature's acts are consistently determined by right reason, 
and from this is derived the ethical principle that only acts which 
are consistent with Nature are right.’ But Nature is also conceived 
as a causal principle, pervading all things, which brings to success- 
ful fruition most of what it wills, All events, with the exception of 
actions purposed by bad persons, are events willed and brought to 
pass by or in accordance with Nature.* 

Here we come up against the question how human volitions are 
related to the causal nexus.” This is a vast problem, which falls 
outside the main scope of this chapter; but it cannot be ignored 
altogether. Let me just say now that Nature is available to all 
people as a moral principle through the ‘impulses towards virtue’ 
which human beings have as a Natural endowment." The wise 
man is marked out by his voluntary submission to what | Nature 
wills; he chooses, in some sense of choice, to act according to 
Nature. The actions of bad persons are necessarily contrary to 
Nature’s will, and it is tautologous to deny that Nature is respon- 
sible for them. We are probably to think of Nature (destiny) as 
establishing conditions which are necessary and sufficient for the 
will to perform good actions, and conditions which are necessary 
but not sufficient for the will to perform bad actions. By giving 
human beings reason, Nature provides the necessary conditions of 
good or bad actions; for actions are good or bad if and only if the 
reason of their agents accords with or fails to accord with Nature. 











? This should not be taken to imply that Nature's goodnews is dered fom ‘right reason’. 
The Stoic position, as 1 understand k, is the converse. The rightness af reason i a prop- 
erty of Nature iei In support of this c eg. DAL vi tu where law and right reason 
are described as Natural, not conventional; Cicero, Lag 133 who writes quibu... alioa 
Patre data tide таш rai data. One can write of “the right reason of Nature’, but 
‘ot "e Nature of right reason. “Right reason” i an expression which has a narrower 
‘extension than the term ‘Nature’. The sage has right reason but this doer not imply that 
фе ө provident, arti бее ete 

* Cleanthes, in his Hymn o Zu, гуз that ‘nothing takes place apart from you [e Zeus] 
Nature]... except what the bud do in thee folly” (ines 11-19). For "the will of the direc- 
tor of the universe” ef D.L. vit 86; the wil of Nature‘, Epictetus, Enheidien 26. Later 
Stoics generally prefer to speak of “the will of God’, Epictetus, Dieser 117.8; 17:20 
te 





* For further discussion see Long 1971c 
" Cleanthes quoted by Stobaeus, Eel. 1.65.8 Wachsmuth. Nature also implants in man 
“weeds of knowledge’, Seneca, Ep. 120.4. 
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By endowing human beings with ‘impulses towards virtue’ Nature 
provides conditions sufficient to direct them towards what accords 
with Nature. The sufficient conditions of bad actions are misjudge- 
ments of value caused not by Nature but by ‘the persuasiveness of 
external things’ and ‘communication with acquaintances’ (ie. 
keeping bad company), Diogenes Laertius уп.89. 

‘These last remarks are not intended as a solution to all the ethi- 
cal problems which Stoic statements about the causal nexus bring 
up. Sometimes the Stoics write as if Nature determines every- 
thing, and turns even bad things to some useful purpose." Such 
assertions can be read as undermining the claim that Nature is 
the criterion for distinguishing good and bad; but I think state- 
ments about Nature’s reconciliationist activities are to be con- 
strued sub specie aeternitatis, without implying a contradiction of the 
basic ethical position. According to that position, ‘Natural events’ 
exclude anything which is not right. Therefore knowledge of ‘Nat 
ural events’ is knowledge of what ought to be. But ‘Natural events’ 
occur necessarily, as predetermined by Nature; therefore knowl- 
edge of ‘Natural events’ is also knowledge of what is and must be 
the case. To predicate Nature as the cause of an event is both to 
state a necessary fact and to indicate the rightness of that fact. 
Stoic ethics takes certain facts of this kind as its first principles. 














HUMAN NATURE, REASON, VIRTUE, GOOD, HAPPINESS 


1 have argued that the Stoics sought to demonstrate the | summum 
donum by inferring that this is the property of Nature. By Nature 
is meant a supreme providential power whose right-reasoning is 
manifested by events and the structure of the world. The Stoics 
also used the same Greek word, physis, to refer specifically to 
‘human nature’; and Chrysippus took physis in the expression ‘it 
is necessary (or obligatory) to live according to physis to refer both 
to Nature in general and human nature in particular (D.L. v1.89). 
It is clear that ‘human nature’ here does not mean the normal 
condition of mankind, but a condition such that living in accord- 
ance with it (and with Nature) is the summum bonum. Since the 
genetic structure of all living things is determined by Nature, and 
Nature designs them to fulfil determinate ends, the term ‘human 





See Long 1968. 
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nature’ is best understood as a description of the goal which Na- 
ture has designed human beings to achieve. 

In this section of the chapter 1 am concerned to clarify this 
description of the human goal by reference to reason, virtue, good 
and happiness. 

Stoic theories about the human goal derive, at least in part, 
from three hierarchical categories which they set up to distinguish 
plants, non-human animals and human beings. In a manner 
which cannot fail to recall Aristotle they held that the governing 
principle of plants, i.e. the internal cause of their development, is 
Nature; of the animals other than human beings a non-rational 
soul, and of human animals a rational soul or mind. The termi- 
nology should not be taken to imply that Nature functions exclu- 
sively in plants. The Stoics mean that Nature operates directly in 
plants as a bio-physical process. Animals are endowed by Nature 
with a governing principle that is both responsible for metabolism, 
as in plants, and also constitutive of soul. Soul is a more subtle 
type of pneuma. It endows non-human animals with the capacity 
to live as sentient beings, motivated by appetition or aversion. In 
human beings, and only in them, the pneuma constitutes itself as 
reason (logos), which takes over the primary faculties of soul (sen- 
sation etc.) and turns them into rational powers." From this the 
Stoics concluded that the human goal must be expressible in terms 
of reason, and wholly in those terms. Seneca puts their position 
succinctly: ‘What is man’s special characteristic? Reason; in virtue 
of reason man has precedence over animals, he follows the gods. 
‘Therefore a perfect reason | is man's specific good; other things 
he shares with the animals’ (Ep. 76.9). 

‘The teleological assumptions which this argument requires for 
its validity are too obvious to need discussion. They are also im- 
plicit in a description of ‘the good’: ‘the Natural fulfilment of a 
rational being as a rational being’. This statement is important 
to my argument because it anticipates the point I shall prove later, 
that ‘the goodness of living according to reason’ is derived from, 




















? See the passages in SVF п, p. 205, 
"This theory is highly relevant to Stoic attempts to reconcile some degree of autonomous 
action with the causal nexus; cf. Long 1971c, pp. 189-94. For further treatment of the 
‘material, see chapter 10, pp. 297-43. 
‘v.94. He calla it a ‘specifi’ definition, but no other source follows this, and Dio- 
genes gives the standard ‘generic’ definition in his previous paragraph, which 1 discuss 
Below. 
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and not the grounds of, ‘living according to Nature’. The follow- 
ing two statements are therefore mutually consistent: ‘Only what 
accords with or is a consequence of reason is good’ and ‘only 
what accords with human nature and Nature is good’. These are 
basic moral propositions which the Stoics did not take to imply a 
denial of value to other things, such as the powcrs of sensation 
which man shares with animals. These too, when they function 
properly, accord with Nature; but they do not accord with Nature 
in its specifically human sense. All that accords with human nature 
accords with Nature; but not all that accords with Nature accords 
with human nature. 

In confining ‘good’ to what accords with reason, or what accords 
with human nature and Nature, the Stoics are arguing that nothing 
else is the goal of human beings qua human beings. Hence, if a 
person ought to pursue the good, she ought to pursue that alone 
which accords with reason, Now the proposition that a person 
ought to pursue the good looks like a necessary truth if any moral 
judgements are necessary. But in Stoicism it does not seem to be 
an analytic proposition in the modern sense. "That which accords 
with reason’, ‘what a human being ought to pursue’, plus other 
expressions to be mentioned shortly, are alternative descriptions 
of the single thing which is good. But ‘good’ does not mean ‘that 
which one ought to pursue’ etc. It is not defined by reference to 
these terms. “The good’ is defined as ‘advantage (profit, interest), 
or that from which advantage ... accrues’."* So ‘acting in accord- 
ance with reason is good’ means in accordance with reason 
is advantageous...” | 

By ‘advantageous’ the Stoics mean beneficial to the agent and 
all those affected by his actions. It may be doubted whether it is 
possible to conceive of any action which would promote the inter- 
ests of all those affected by it. But the Stoics slip out of this dif- 
ficulty by claiming that only like-minded people, only virtuous 
people, whose goals are identical (homonoousi), can affect each other 
with respect to what is advantageous. They are not therefore 
saying that anything which any person at any time considers to be 
advantageous is good. We return here to the point that for human 
beings only one thing is good and hence advantageous. This is 




















© DiL, loc cit; Sextus Empiricus, M xr. 22; Stobaeus, Eel 1.6917 
ч CE. SVF un, pp. бой. 
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‘what accords with human nature and Nature’, ‘what accords with 
reason’. These expressions may also be exchanged for a further 
expression which has the same reference: ‘virtue and morally fine 
action’. 

To elucidate what the Stoics meant by virtue, I will cite a defini- 
tion attributed to Zeno and Chrysippus: ‘a disposition and faculty 
of the governing principle of the soul brought into being by rea 
son, or rather: reason itself, consistent, firm and unwavering’.!” 
"Living virtuously’ means ‘having as one's principle of action a 
reasoning faculty which is sound and consistent’. When the Stoics 
used the expression ‘living according to reason’ they intended the 
reader to supply the properties of soundness and consistency." 

If virtue and the advantageous coincide, this could imply that 
Stoic ethics is fundamentally utilitarian; that virtue is to be pur- 
sued not from any specifically moral motive but in order to advance 
the interests of oneself and others. The Stoics however asserted 
that virtue is something to be chosen for its own sake (D.L. уп.89). 
We seem to be confronted with a hybrid of Bentham and Kant. If 
that makes Stoic ethics appear self-contradictory, we should probe 
a little deeper. It would be inconsistent to assert that virtue is to be 
chosen just for its own sake and because of its advantageous con- 
sequences. But it is not inconsistent to hold that (A): virtue is to be 
chosen for | its own sake and virtue is something advantageous in 
itself, It docs not follow from this that virtue is to be chosen on 
account of its consequences. For the following positions are con- 
sistent with (A): 1, virtue is to be chosen solely for the sake of its 
intrinsic properties, and some or all of the intrinsic properties of 
virtue are advantageous; 2, virtue is to be chosen for its own sake 
and because it is advantageous, i.e. something valuable in itself, 
independently of any of its consequences (high office, reputation 
etc). 

‘The second of these positions seems to represent the Stoic atti- 
tude, and it clearly invites comparison with Plato and Aristotle, 
Greck philosophers, with no legacy of Kant to trouble them, 
did not think they were sullying the purity of morals by taking 
virtue to be something which brings advantages to its possessor. 














© Plutarch, Vo. mor. ic 

™ Lam omitting any specific discussion of ‘morally fine actions’. It is clear from D.L.'s 
‘order of ethical subjects (уп. 8) and his own treatment of them, thatthe Stoics discussed 
Fight and morally ine actions in the light of their conclusions about the summum Bonum. 
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“Only the virtuous man is a happy man’ is a proposition which 
seemed indubitable to Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics. But although 
all three sets of philosophers are cudaimonists, formally speaking 
(see chapter 8), the Stoic position is distinctive, chiefly owing to 
their natural theology. 

The Stoics gave happiness (eudaimonia) as one of their descrip- 
tions of the goal. But neither this description nor the advanta- 
geous properties of virtue should lead us to conclude that Stoic 
ethics is basically utilitarian in the reasons it proposes for moral 
action. In this section of the chapter I have deliberately kept 
Nature somewhat in the background. I shall now relate these last 
observations to the earlier discussion, with the aim of demonstrat- 
ing the precise connexion between human nature and Nature in 
the cosmic sense. The argument which I shall analyse proves that 
the Stoics held the pursuit of the goal referred to by the ex- 
pressions ‘acting according to reason’, ‘virtue’ and ‘human nature’ 
to be a moral imperative, a command of Nature (or God). Seen 
in this light, the pursuit of virtue proves to be a moral obligation, 
independent of the fact that it is also in one’s interests. 











FROM IMPULSE TO VIRTUE: THE HUMAN GOAL 


In the appendix to this chapter I have offered a translation of | 
Diogenes Laertius vit.85-88, which sets down the first principles 
of Stoic ethics. I now proceed to make an analysis of the argument 
embedded in this summary. Diogenes, it should be remembered, 
was not a Stoic philosopher but a compiler of no great intellectual 
merit. I deem it appropriate therefore to abridge and adapt his 
text for this analysis, so that the essential features of the argument 
(marked by letters below) are exhibited somewhat more formally. 
For this reason my enterprise may be conceived as the reconstruc- 
tion of an argument. However, Diogenes makes it clear that his 
main source is Chrysippus, and a check against the original, plus 
paragraphs 148-9 of Diogenes, should show that I have not taken 
excessive liberties with the evidence. 





Nature creates all living things and provides them with the 
means of securing what is advantageous to them. (Т) 

‘That which accords with Nature is right. (5) 

Nature directs all animals (and children) by a self-protective 
impulse. 
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Given (Т) and (S) it follows that, it is advantageous and right for all 
animals (and children) to be directed by their self-protective 
impulse. 

Nature directs all human beings to live by sound reason (self- 
protective impulse shaped by reason). (Жу 

Therefore, it is advantageous and right (accords with Nature) for 
all human beings to live by sound reason. 

To live by sound reason = living in accord with human na- 
ture = living according to virtue. 

Therefore, it is advantageous and right for all human beings to 
live in accord with human nature and according to virtue. 
(о) 

Human nature is part of Nature. 

Therefore, it is advantageous and right for all human beings to 
live in accord with human nature and Nature. 

To live in accord with Nature entails deliberate obedience to 
Nature's will which = living by sound reason. (Р) 

Therefore, it is advantageous and right for all human beings 
deliberately to obey Nature’s will. (0л) 


This argument will not, I trust, seem totally opaque in view of 
the previous sections of the paper. I shall comment briefly on 
some new features and certain general points. 

It is evident from other sources that Diogenes’ opening remarks 
concerning animal impulse conform to a standard | Stoic pat- 
tern." This must seem a strange way to begin an argument about 
the foundations of ethics. Yet, ‘impulse’ (hormé) is listed as the first 











subject of Stoic moral philosophy. The strangeness disappears, in 
part at least, once we see that the Stoics are not arguing that cthi- 





has self-protection as the object of its primary impulse’. This 
proposition, though the first sentence in Diogenes’ summary, is an 
interim conclusion, grounded in the claim that Nature is a cre- 
ative, teleological power. These properties of Nature are invoked 
to sanction an explanation of the fact that animals have the power 
to reject what is harmful to them and pursue what is suitable. The 
explanation is that Nature endowed animals with a self-protective 
impulse, as is only consistent with the proposition cited (7) above. 
(Т) is clearly the basis of Diogenes’ first paragraph. In making it a 
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primary premiss I am not only following the implications of his 
text, but also conforming to Chrysippus' rule that ethical state- 
ments must take their origin from statements about Nature and 
the direction of the universe (sce p. 136). 

‘The second primary premiss (S) is one which I take to be im- 
plicit throughout Diogenes’ summary, though he does not state it 
overtly. We see his use of it, however, in the following passage 
(86): ‘Since reason by way of a more perfect management has 
been bestowed on rational beings, to live correctly in accordance 
with reason comes to be accordant with nature for them; for rea- 
son supervenes as the craftsman of impulse.’® The ‘mo: 
management’ refers to Nature’s provision for human beings, and 
the human function of ‘living correctly in accordance with reason’ 
is grounded in its accordance with their nature. Nature, 
already argued, is the ultimate reference of all evaluation: it is 
specified, in the sequel to the argument above, as ‘that in accord- 
ance with which we ought to live’ (фолу... Ñ &xoAoußens Bel Ziv, 
89). To refer, then, to the impulses of living things is to speak of 
gifts of Nature, endowments which it is right, as well as advanta- 
geous, for creatures to have. What holds for animals in general 
holds for human beings а fortiori. We too have impulses as a 
Natural endowment, but in mature people these are of a higher 
order = ‘shaped by reason’. } 

There is no illegitimate transition here from facts to values. 
Arguments which draw premisses from Nature yield conclusions 
which are necessarily both descriptive and evaluative; for any 
statement about Nature expresses both what is the case and what 
ought to be the case. But if what is the case and what ought to 
be the case are alike subsumed under Nature, the Stoics might 
incur the different objection of failing to draw any sharp distinc- 
tion between these two kinds of statements. I am not myself con- 
vinced that it is possible to draw the distinction as sharply as some 
philosophers claim. But, that aside, the objection seems to mis- 
fire against the Stoics in any event. Statements about Nature do 
not need to be construed as assimilating facts to values, or values 
to facts. They can, and I think should, be construed as combining 




















* 1 have revised my translation of this sentence, as explained in Long/Sedley 1987, vol. п, 
р. s44- The original read: "Since reason in accord with a more perfect prescription has 
been bestowed on rational beings, life according to reason rightly becomes accordant with 
their nature’ 
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statements of fact and value. The Stoics evidently thought of Na- 
ture as consistently following out the mandates of right reason. 
Hence there are grounds, as I suggested earlier, for taking ‘accord- 
ing to Nature’ to be primarily an evaluative expression, and sec- 
ondarily a factual one. On such a view we could perhaps say that 
things are as they are because Nature has determined that this is 
how they should be. Descriptions of ‘Natural events’ would thus 
be descriptions of what is and should be the case. The statement, 
‘Nature brings rain in the winter’, will describe both an empirical 
fact and something right — what Nature willed to happen. 

With the premiss (R) the argument moves from what is advan- 
tageous and right for animals (and children) to what is advanta- 
geous and right for human beings. Nature is the grounds of what 
is advantageous and right with respect to all of these. But, as (R) 
implies, what is advantageous and right for human beings is to live 
by sound reason, not self-protective impulse. The term ‘human 
nature’, which first appears in the next step of the | argument, 
expresses this shift of Nature's reference from animals (and chil- 
dren) to human beings. ‘Human nature’ marks the point on Na- 
ture's scale of values at which what is advantageous and right 
becomes co-extensive with ‘living by (sound) reason’ or virtue. 

At this point a word of explanation is needed concerning the 
term ‘sound reason’, According to my analysis: ‘to live by sound 
reason is logically equivalent to living in accord with human na- 
ture’, Both expressions are of identical validity as descriptions of 
the human goal, but neither expression explains the logical rela- 
tionship between the goal and Nature itself. For this we require 
premiss (P), which I extract from Diogenes’ explanation of the 
implications of the statement ‘our own natures are parts of the 
Nature of the universe’. On my analysis this statement means that 
the goal of rational beings (living by sound reason) is intrinsically 
related to living in accord with Nature. Nature’s rationality is such 
that to live in accord with Nature entails for rational beings living 
by sound reason, being deliberately obedient to Nature’s will, being 























9 The Stoica’ interest in empirical inference and divination must derive from their concern 
to establish the causal connexion between events, which reveals Nature's ordering. In 
Long ку, pp. 103-4, 1 suggest that logic get its moral significance in Stoicism from 
the fact that it provides “an analytical framework in which to place the relation between 
events’. In that context I was interested in explaining the moral implication of knowing 
Nature, in the sense of "knowing what i really the case. 
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а part of Nature. Now at one level Nature's rationality is expressed 
in anything, such as the flourishing of animals, which is attribut- 
able to Nature's provisions. But of course non-rational animals 
cannot recognise the rightness of Nature’s provisions. They have 
no equipment to obey Nature in any deliberate sense. The propo- 
ition ‘it is right for all animals (and children) to be directed by 
their self-protective impulse’ is a moral proposition. But it does 
not entail that all animals (and children) are moral agents. ‘It is 
ight that ...' expresses the objective judgement that such and 
such a state of affairs accords with Nature. Non-rational animals 
do not pursue what is suitable to them because this is right, but 
because they are impelled to do so. The human being, however, 
has reason, and this means that she is the only creature who can 
act disharmoniously with Nature. Equally, she is the only creature 
who can deliberately act harmoniously with Nature. The human 
reason is a faculty which can be sound or sick, straight or perverse, 
where the criterion of soundness and straightness is accord with 
Nature. Therefore, obedience to one's own reason, if this is sound, 
entails obedience | to Nature; and obedience to Nature entails 
obedience to one’s own reason. A human being who acts by sound 
reason does what is right both objectively (since this accords with 
Nature) and subjectively (since she does what her own reason tells 
her to do). 

There is no term in Stoicism which corresponds precisely to 
‘moral duty’, But the absence of the term does not preclude the 
recognition of something which comes very close to the concept; 
and the Stoics came very close to the concept when they said 
"human beings should live according to Nature’. Certainly, it is 
advantageous to live according to Nature, and Nature is the 
source of human well-being or happiness. To say this in Stoicism 
is just to say that life according to Nature is good in itself, worth 
having for its own sake. And this provides a utilitarian reason for 
living according to Nature. But independently of this, life accord- 
ing to Nature is to be desired because it is right, morally obliga- 
tory. When animals (and children) live according to Nature they 
are not commendable since their lives are directed by Natural 
impulse, But a human being cannot live according to Nature save 
by a deliberate act of obedience to Nature’s will. This act is 
morally commendable, since it requires making what is right and 
good in itself the determining principle of action. 
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CONCLUSION 


In his book Stoic and Epicurean R. D. Hicks wrote: "Let us 
in what life according to nature consists. The answer is, in a life at 
опе with reason, in a harmonious, consistent life ... If so, the life 
according to nature must be followed because it is the reasonable 
life or life according to reason. Here the circle is complete, It is 
reasonable to live according to nature and natural to live accord- 
ing to reason’ (pp. 22-3). Hicks has manufactured this circle by 
introducing ‘the reasonable life ...’ as a ground for living accord- 
ing to Nature. That is a complete misrepresentation of the logical 
basis of Stoic ethics. Life according to reason is entailed by life 
according to Nature; but life according to Nature is not obliga- 
tory because it accords with reason. Nature stands to human beings 
as a moral law commanding us to live by rational principles, viz. 
those principles of | thought and action which Nature, a perfect 
being, prescribes to itself and all other rational beings. 

Му purpose in this chapter has been descriptive rather than cri- 
tical. The spectre of circularity has seemed to haunt the primary 
principles of Stoic ethics, and I have tried to dispel it by showing 
what they meant when they took Nature as their starting-point. 
‘This has implications which affect every particular Stoic moral 
doctrine, as G. E. Moore seems to have grasped; and I am sur- 
prised to find so little assessment of the significance of Nature in a 
book which devotes much space to ethical problems in Stoicism.?* 

But if Stoic moral theory is unintelligible when divorced from 
Nature, how practicable is their system when Nature is placed in 
its true perspective? A human being is to live as Nature wills, that 
is: obedient to reason. But reason here means a sound reason, 
reason that accords consistently with Nature. How is one to know 
whether one’s reason meets this condition? As far as I can see, the 
Stoics gave no satisfactory answer to this question.” What they 




















r Rist 1969. 
" In fairness to the Stoics one might argue that the question is only answerable in terms of 
faith, intuition etc., and what Г call ‘unsatisfactory’ is the attempt to lay down objective 
criteria, The Stoics could and did invite self-examination in relation to one's attitude to 
‘external events, A man whose attitudes and desires are compatible with what actually 
takes place has a disposition such that what he desires to do cult be what Nature will. 
‘This man has satisfied a necessary condition of sound reason. But knowledge that such- 
andauch an action is compatible with external events does not entail complete harmony 
with what Nature will. And it is just this complete harmony that is the test of sound. 
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did was to offer the sage as a paradigm. By describing character- 
istics of the sage they purported to be stating the properties of a 
person whose reason accords with Nature. And here we do get a 
circle: Nature’s will is not determinable as a practical principle 
independently of what the sage does; and what the sage does is 
to fulfil Nature’s will. But the sage is as rare as the phoenix. Hence 
Nature becomes still more elusive. Unless there are sages we 
cannot knowingly live according to Nature, and perhaps there are 
no sages.* This is the dilemma of Stoic ethics. Nature promises a 
destination which is approachable by no known road. Faced with 
this problem Stoic philosophers erected a superstructure of moral 
rules around their primary principles. It can, I think, be | shown 
that the rules are consistent with the theory that produces them, 
But wise and humane though they are, these rules provide no 
guarantee of virtue and happiness to their observers. The rules 
are according to Nature, and therefore right; but to know what it 
is about Nature that makes them right, to obey the rules as a 
moral principle, is only possible for someone of perfect reason; 
and perfect reason is something beyond the power of any rules 
infallibly and willingly to bestow.” 





APPENDIX: Diogenes Laertius, vit.85-8 


‘The Stoics say that an animal has self-protection as the object of its pri- 
mary impulse, since Nature from the beginning endears it to itself, as 
Chrysippus says in his first book On goals: “The first thing which is dear to 
every animal is its own constitution and awareness of this; for it was not 
likely that Nature estranged the animal from itself, nor that, having 
made it, Nature gave it no attitude of estrangement or endearment. It 
follows then that, having constituted the animal, Nature endeared it to 
itself; thus it is that the animal rejects what is harmful and pursues what 
is suitable (or akin) to itself.” 

‘The assertion that pleasure is the object of animals’ primary impulse 




















* In a study closely based on the original version of my paper Graeser (1972, p. 229) sug- 
gest that the problem 1 raise for the Stoica is "only apparent’. But in argui does, 
that Nature places people in situations where they hase to take moral decisions he misses 
my point. 1 am talking about knowledge or unerring insight, and the Stoic are adamant 
that this is the prerogative of the sage 

* In writing the original version of this paper 1 incurred two considerable debts, The fint 
is to Richard Sorabji, who was kind enough to criticise an earlier draft at very short 
notice. The second debt is to the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton. By electing me 
то visting membership in 1969-70 the Intute provided an opportunity to think about 
Stoicism for which I am deeply grateful 
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is proved to be false by the Stoics. For pleasure, they claim, if it really 
exists, is a secondary product when and only when Nature by itself has 
searched out and adopted the things are suitable to the animals’ 
constitution; as such pleasure is like the flourishing of animals and the 
bloom of plants. Nature made no absolute distinction between plants 
and animals, for Nature directs plants too, independently of impulse and 
sensation, and in us certain processes of a vegetative kind take place. But. 

ince animals have the additional faculty of impulse, through the use of 
which they go in search of what is suitable to them, it is according 
to Nature for animals to be ] directed by impulse. And since reason in 
accord with a more perfect management has been bestowed on rational 
beings, to live correctly in accordance with reason comes to be accordant 
with nature for them; for reason supervenes as the craftsman of impulse. 

Therefore Zeno in his book On the nature of man was the first to say that 
the goal is to live consistently with Nature, that is to say, according to 
irtue; for Nature directs us towards virtue ... Again, life according to 
virtue is equivalent to living in accordance with experience of Natural 
events, as Chrysippus says in book one of his work On goals, For our own 
natures are parts of the Nature of the universe. Therefore the goal is to 
ive in accordance with Nature, that is, in accordance with the nature of 
oneself and that of the universe, engaging in no activity which the com- 
mon law is wont to forbid, which is the right reason pervading every- 
thing and identical to Zeus. And the virtue of the happy man and his 
good flow of life consist in this: always doing everything on the basis of 
the concordance of each man's guardian spirit with the will of the direc- 
tor of the universe, 




















POSTSCRIPT (1995) 


In the years since I wrote ‘The logical basis of Stoic ethics’ the 
concept of oikeisis has rightly become a major subject of discus- 
sion. Having had the benefit of reading Simon Pembroke's pio- 
neering study of oikeiäsis (1971) while I was at work on this study, 
I should have built some of its findings into my analysis. In par- 
ticular, I should have been more careful to justify my claim that 
cosmic Nature, as distinct from oikeiösis (which I refer to here by 
such expressions as ‘sense of self-endearment’ or ‘self-protective 
impulse’), is the logical basis of the early Stoics’ deduction of the 
human goal. That claim, however, remains valid, I believe, even 
when we focus on the well-attested fact that the theory of oikeidsis 
is the proper starting-point for ethics (cf. Cicero, Fin. 1.16, and 


* For philological and interpretative details of this passage, cf. Long/Sedley 1987, vol. 1t, 
PP- 343-4, 390-1. See also pp. 169, 187, 190 of this volume. 
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Hierocles, Elements of ethics col. 1). For, in beginning their ethics 
with oikeidsis, the Stoics were implicitly or explicitly (as in D.L. 
уп.85 and Hierocles, ibid., col. v1.40-3) making allusion to Na- 
ture’s providential interest in the self-preservation of living crea- 
tures. oikeiäsis is the way Nature's teleology manifests itself in 
animal psychology. In other words, the logical priority I ascı 
to the goodness of Nature is actually presupposed by beginning 
ethics from oikeiäsis. 

My principal thesis in the chapter is confirmed, I think, by the 
entirely independent arguments advanced by White (1979) and 
Striker (1991). White (p. 175), referring to the end of D.L. vn.86, 
says ‘that acting in accordance with universal nature is to be iden- 
tified with different sorts of behavior in different creatures, and 
with rational behavior in man’. Striker (p. 12) observes that ‘the 
Stoic conception of the end does not arise as a natural continua- 
tion of one’s concern for self-preservation, but rather as the result 
of one’s reflection upon the way nature has arranged human behav- 
iour in the context of an admirable cosmic order’. Both of these 
scholars, unlike myself, are primarily concerned with eluci 
Cicero's account in Fin. u1.16~21, but they ultimately rely heavily on 
Diogenes Laertius vu.85-88. 

‘They are right to do so, in my opinion, because Diogenes’ evi- 
dence is almost certainly our most authoritative testimony for the 
primary principles of Stoic ethics. Confirmation of its authority 
сап be found in a parallel passage of Hierocles (Stobaeus, Ed. 
1v.502) which, to the best of my knowledge, has been almost com- 
pletely overlooked (the parallelism is briefly noted by Praechter 
1901, pp. 72-3). It comes from an excerpt of his work On marriage, 
and runs as follows: 

Now in works treating of households we have it proved that married life 
on the part of the wise man is preferred, but life without a wife is condi- 
tional on circumstance. Since, then, whenever we can do so, we should 
imitate the man with intelligence, and marriage for this man is preferred, 
it is clear that we too should marry unless some circumstance is in the 
way. This, then, is the first rule. But it seems that, even prior to the wise 
man, the nature which urges him too to marry presses its call on us, and 
that nature did not fashion us to be merely gregarious but to live as cou- 
ples too, with a single and common function as the objective of our cou- 
pling. I am referring to the procreation of offspring and a well-grounded 
way of life. Nature is a proper teacher because the selection of appro- 
priate things should be in harmony with one’s natural constitution. Now 
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every [non-human] animal lives consistently with its own natural con- 
stitution — and every plant indeed too according to the plants’ so-called 
life — except that they do not make use of any calculation or counting 
or acts of selection that depend on testing things: plants live on the 
basis of bare nature, and [non-human] animals on the basis both of rep- 
resentations which draw them toward things appropriate and of urges 
that drive them away. On us, however, Nature has bestowed reason аз 
well as everything else, and together with everything, or rather ahead 
of everything, with a view to reason's primarily seeing Nature itself, so 
that focused on Nature like a target that is bright and fixed, and select- 
ing everything in accordance with it, reason might fashion us to live 
appropriately. 











I have translated this passage in full, with a view to showing how 
its official subject, marriage, is grounded in a view of universal 
Nature, exactly similar to the text of Diogenes. The second part of 
the excerpt can be largely read as a rephrasing of Chrysippus, as 
reported by D.L. v.86. Thus we get the same hierarchical divi- 
sion between plants, non-human animals and human beings. But 
in his final sentence Hierocles is more expansive than Diogenes on 
the role of Nature as human reason’s guiding star. Diogenes says 
nothing about ‘gazing on Nature’. Hierocles' statement is most 
closely paralleled by Cicero, Fin. 11.21, where the end of moral 
development is famously characterised as ‘seeing the order and 
harmony of conduct’. Although Cicero does not refer explicitly to 
Nature at this point, I agree with Striker (1991, pp. 7, 12) that his 
‘order and harmony’ and what he later calls consentaneum naturae 
(‘agreement with Nature’) ‘refer to the same thing’, namely, the 
pattern for human life ‘produced by rational organisation and 
exhibited to the highest degree by the organisation of the uni- 
verse’, Seneca presupposes the same linkage between Nature 
reason when he writes: ‘We must use Nature as our guide; this it is 
that reason looks to and consults’ (natura enim duce utendum est; hanc. 
ratio observat, hanc consulit; Vit. beat. 8.1). 

In two studies, which are far too complex for me to treat ade- 
quately here, Engberg-Pedersen (1986, 1990), has contested the 
importance of natural teleology for Stoic ethics. In the earlier of 
these publications (1986, рр. 147-9) he grants the correctness of 
my interpretation of Diogenes Laertius (vit.85-8, and ‘that some- 
thing like this view of Nature’s role in laying the foundations of 
ethics is in fact old Stoic doctrine’. However, he thinks that the 
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account in Cicero, Fin. 11.16-21 emphasises the developing con- 
sciousness of the individual self or subject rather than natural 
teleology. In his later study he presses this point at length, in op- 
ion to the teleological interpretation he attributes to me, and 
which, he says, ‘amounts to something resembling a received view 
in modern scholarship’ (1990, р. 41). 

My summary response to Engberg-Pedersen is that there is no 
incompatibility between natural teleology and the normative de- 
velopment of the human subject’s self-reflection, on which he lays 
such stress (see my chapter 7, p. 178, and his own remarks (1990, 
р. 43)). What he wants to resist is a view of the human goal which 
would see this as ‘something set up from the outside for a man to 
acknowledge whether he himself wants to or not’ (loc. cit.). Hence 
he prefers Cicero's account (ad loc.) which lacks the talk about 
Nature’s management. In fact, as I think I have made clear in thi 
paper and elsewhere (cf. Long 1971c, рр. 189-94), Nature's man- 
agement includes the gift to each person of an individual nature 
or mind, which has identity in its own right. What I have strong 
doubts about is Engberg-Pedersen's proposal (loc. cit.) that the 
Stoics construct ‘wholly from within practical thought itself’ an 
argument proper for their view of the human telos that nowhere 
relies on any premiss outside human seeing’. Such an interpreta- 
tion, with its corollary (p. 44) that the felos ‘is quite concretely any- 
body's individual telos’, seems to me to pay insufficient regard to 
the physical and theological underpinnings of Stoic ethics.” On 
the other hand, I fully agree with Annas (1993, p. 160) that these 
underpinnings are not featured in all of the ancient sources. What 
that fact attests to, in my opinion, is not merely or mainly the vaga- 
ries of our evidence but the fluidity of Stoicism in the hands of 
ancient interpreters. We can capture certain fundamentals of Stoic 
ethics without reference to Nature’s providence etc., as I try to 
show in chapter 7 of this book. Yet, unlike Annas (loc. cit.) I think 
that even when we start from the cudaimonist perspective, Stoic 
happiness only makes real sense when it is related to their physical 
and theological intuitions; see my chapter 8, and Forschner (1995, 
рр. 246-8, 252-3, 257-8). 
































? For detailed criticism of Engberg-Pedersen’s attempt to marginalise these underpin- 
nings, cf. Tieleman 1995- 


CHAPTER 7 


Greek ethics after MacIntyre and the 
Stoic community of reason* 


"The language — and therefore also to some large degree the practice — 
of morality today is in a state of grave disorder ... Ever since belief in 
Aristotelian teleology was discredited moral philosophers have attempted 
to provide some alternative rational secular account of the nature and 
us of morality, but ... all these attempts ... have in fact failed, 
ire perceived most clearly by Nietzsche Inless ... the moral tra- 

ich Ari teaching about the virtues is central ... could 
be rationally vindicated. Nietzsche's stance would have a terrible plaus- 
ibility. 

‘Thus Alasdair MacIntyre sums up the two central premisses of 
the argument of his recent book, After Virtue, which lead him to 
pose the ‘stark question’: Nietzsche or Aristotle?! His answer to 
this question and the book's conclusion are guardedly optimistic: 
Nietzsche does not defeat Aristotle. "The Aristotelian tradition 
can be restated in a way that restores intelligibility and rationality 
to our moral and social attitudes and commitments’ (p. 241). On 
Maclntyre's analysis, the shortcomings of modern moral philoso- 
phy, manifested in its failure to reach agreement about a rational 
foundation for ethics, can be traced back to the rival philosophi 
of the eighteenth century, when the Aristotelian tradition gave way 
to ‘liberal individualism.’ Broad agreement concerning the con- 
tent of moral precepts continued; but it was against a background 
which no longer shared the presuppositions about human nature 
that had previously served to justify those precepts. The language 

























® An earlier version of this chapter was read to the Nottingham meeting of the Classical 
Association in April 1983. Among those to whom 1 am grateful for encouragement I par- 
ticularly thank Julia Annas and David бейеу. The present version was presented to the 
‘American Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy’ Meeting in Cincinnati in December 
1983. 

* Macintyre 198, p. a39. Macintyre's sympathy for Greek ethics was already evident in an 
earlier book (1967), though there he was much more critical of Aristotle. 
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of morals, while appearing largely the same, had lost the context, 
social and conceptual, where its terms were properly at home. 
Three specific mistakes, according to Macintyre, occurred when 
liberal individualism began to oust the Aristotelian tradition — the 
abandonment of ethical teleology, the severance of the virtues 
from socially defined roles and the widespread belief that moral 
judgements cannot be treated as statements of fact. 

My quotations and summary should be sufficient to indicate the 
remarkable range and boldness of After Virtue. Maclntyre's breadth 
of perspective has enabled him to write a book of unusual richness 
and urgency. My purpose in this chapter is to extend his concep- 
tion of the ‘Aristotelian tradition’ to include the Stoics. MacIntyre 
| appears to regard Stoicism as a different kind of moral system 
from ‘the Aristotelian tradition’ and this, I shall argue, is a mis- 
take.* Given his requirements of a successful moral philosophy, 
Stoicism, in at least some of its approaches, suits his book even 
better than Aristotle himself. This can be shown when we bring 
those prevailing tendencies in Greek moral thought approved by 
‘MacIntyre together with some Stoic conceptions of human nature 
and ‘the community of reason’. 


FUNCTIONALISM AND "THE ARISTOTELIAN TRADITION" 


“The Aristotelian tradition’, as MacIntyre uses this expression, is a 
name for that general moral scheme which ‘came for long periods 
to dominate the European Middle Ages’ (p. 50) and whose antece- 
dents stretch back into the Greek poets and the forms and institu- 
tions of Greek social life. Aristotle himself is seen as the supreme 
representative and analyst of this moral scheme, whose structure 
is articulated in the Mieomachean ethics. In its fully-fledged Aristo- 
telian form, the scheme involves three interdependent elements: 
‘untutored human-nature-as-it-happens-to-be, human-nature-as-it 
could-be-if-it-realised-its-telas and the precepts of rational ethics as 
the means for the transition from one to the other’ (р. 51). Accept 
such a scheme, MacIntyre argues, and we cease to be troubled by 
problems which have bedevilled modern moral philosophy, such 
as the logical status and meaning of ethical judgements and the 








* Macintyre 1967, р. 107, also found in Stoicism а complete “detachment of the individual 
from the Platonic Arktotelian morality of social Me 
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relation between ‘is’ and ‘ought’. The gap between facts and values 
disappears once we adopt a teleological view of human nature. 
‘Thus the great strength of ‘the Aristotelian tradition’, in Mac- 
Intyre’s argument, is ‘the concept of man understood as having an 
essential nature and an essential purpose or function’ (p. 56). Just 
as a watch, by reason of its function, ought to tell the time accu- 
rately, or be a ‘good’ watch; so, for Aristotle, ‘a "man" stands to 
“good man” as “watch” stands to “good watch". ‘Man’, like 
‘watch’, is defined ‘in terms of the purpose which’ [а man] ‘is 
characteristically expected to serve’ (p. 55). What it is ‘to be a 
man is to fill a set of roles each of which has its own point and 
purpose: member of a family, citizen, soldier ... It is only when 
man is thought of as an individual prior to and apart from all 
" ceases to be a functional concept’ (р. 56). 

This thesis of MacIntyre's is complex, and I have neither the 
nor the knowledge to comment on its effectiveness as a con- 
tribution to contemporary moral debates.* If my summary, how- 
ever, has been sufficiently clear, Maelntyre’s argument forces us 
to reflect upon the siriking differences between Graeco-Roman 
and modern ethical theories, differences which are all the more 
interesting given the actual historical and conceptual connexions 
between them. In ancient philosophy an ethical theory typically 
assumes that all actions should be undertaken for the sake of a 
self-fulfilling telos (eudaimonia), the attainment of which is the goal 
of human nature, Moral precepts are not grounded in sentiment, 
or utility, or the autonomy of practical reason (to mention some of 
the obvious modern theories). They are rules based upon the vir- 
tues, that is, the perfections of human nature, what human nature 
would and could be if it realised its telos. The project of ancient 
moral philosophy is to teach us how to become what we essentially 
эге. 

As Macintyre makes plain, that project involves a concept of 
man, and self-identity, and public and private roles which is in 
striking contrast to prevalent modern attitudes, whether we call 
them ‘liberal individualism’ or freedom of conscience or | self- 
determination. We do not go to moral philosophers today for 


























? Macintyre seems to be drawing bere upon EN 1 10g7ba4-1098a17; but his one reference 
to the text, 109916 in 1981, p. 56 i not to the pont. 
+ Foran entirely fair-minded review, cf. Scheer 1989- 
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advice on the meaning of life or on what we should do to be 
happy; that is our private affair. Yet we acknowledge many of 
the moral obligations characteristic of ancient ethics, though the 
force of those obligations has no necessary connexion with how 
we conceive of our own personal good. Modern ethics assumes 
the inevitability of conflicts between egoism and altruism. Accord- 
ing to ‘the Aristotelian tradition’, there must be a coincidence 
between what is actually good for me as a man and what is actually 
good for ‘those others with whom I am bound up in human com- 
munity’ ... ‘goods are not private property’ (p. 213).* 

In order to understand these different viewpoints, we need to 
acknowledge, with MacIntyre, that Greek philosophers developed 
their ethical theories within a society which already presupposed 
something analogous to what he calls the ‘functional concept of 
man’, Before Plato, of course, we do not find any developed tele- 
ology or explicit focus upon man’s essential nature as a rational 
being. These were philosophical constructions. But in their own 
moral arguments, Plato and his successors could assume a general 
acceptance of the notion that human excellence (are) is a specifi- 
of what is naturally or factually best for human beings and 
their societies, what is most conducive to their well-being. The 
principal ethical disagreements were concerned not with the basic 
elements and logic of this scheme, but with how the key terms 
should be filled out, what the real interests of human beings are, 
and how they are to be determined. Hence Greek philosophers 
offered little by way of detailed justification for using concepts such 
as nature, objective excellence, human goal and function.* Broadly 
speaking, they assumed the propriety of a conceptual scheme in 
which these ideas were an uncontroversial, though unsystematic, 
part of the cultural tradition, Their chief efforts were not devoted 
to proving that human beings have determinate natures or func- 
tions or interests in their own well-being, but rather to disclosing 

















* In this paper I am not concerned with precise details of Macintyre's interpretation of 
Aristotle himself. Some of what he says lacks the sharp analysis necessary to any clear 
determination of Aristotle's ethical postion; contrast John Cooper's excellent book (197). 
Bot Macintyre's characterisation of an ‘Aristotelian tradition’, not specific to Aristotle, is 
broadly acceptable, and necessary to the kind of contrast between ancient and modern on 
which he is engaged 

* Their reliance on such general presuppositions was recognised by Sextus Empiricus in his 
arguments against the Dogmatiat ethics, M 1, though even he argues from within the 
tradition. 
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what all of these really are, and what kind of lives are necessary to 
their fulfilment. 


STOICISM AND "THE ARISTOTELIAN TRADITION" 


Has Stoic moral philosophy retained intelligible connexions with 
this tradition? Is it a philosophy which, to a recognisable extent, 
includes and builds upon characteristics of the ‘Aristotelian’ 
more popular and its more technical concepts? 
Is the Stoic "life in accordance with nature’ a moral theory which 
someone who accepted that basic scheme could be given good 
reason to endorse? 

Maclntyre, in a few brief comments, makes a sharp contrast 
between ‘the Aristotelian tradition’ and Stoicism. He claims that 
the Stoics, like Kant, severed ‘all connection between what is good 
(morally good, as modern writers would say) and human desires" 
(p. 131). According to MacIntyre, the Stoics abandoned the tradi- 
al plurality of the virtues, replacing that conception with ‘a 
simple monism of virtue’ (p. 158). The Stoics, he maintains (ibid.), 
make the good man ‘a citizen of the universe’, whose standard of 
right action is ‘the law of the cosmic order’. That law, ‘one and 
the same for all rational beings has nothing to do with local p: 
ticularity or circumstances’. (It is a great strength of the "Aristote- 
lian tradition’, according to MacIntyre, that it grounded its con- 
ception of the virtues in social practices and needs). He sces 
Stoicism as a moral theory which resembles Judaism in its em- 
phasis || upon a morality of ‘law’. In contrast with ‘the Aristoteli 
the Stoics are said to have ‘abandoned any notion of a 
an ‘implacable law’ taking the place of the previous 
centrality of the virtues. 

Stoicism enters MacIntyre's argument only briefly (рр. 157-9). 
Let my response to these particular claims of his be almost as brief; 
the main body of this chapter is offered as a fuller rejoinder. Cer- 
tain points, however, must be settled before we proceed. ‘No con- 
nexion between what is morally good and human desires’? Cicero, 
De finibus 11.22; ‘So it could be correctly said that the object of all 
proper functions (oficia) is to obtain nature's primary require- 
ments, but not that this is the ultimate good, since right action is 
not present in the first affiliations of nature ... Yet it [sc. ‘right 
action’/‘the morally good'] is in accordance with nature, and 
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stimulates us to desire it far more strongly than we are stimulated 
by all the earlier objects.” 

"To do what is right need not necessarily produce ... happiness? 
(p. 157)? Stobaeus, 11.77.16 Wachsmuth: They [sc. Stoics] say that 
being happy is the end, for the sake of which everything is to be 
done, but it is done for the sake of nothing.’ "No notion of a telos? 
“This (i.e. the telos] consists in living in accordance with virtue" 
(Stobaeus ibid.) ‘Simple monism of virtue’, ‘disappearance of 
their [sc. the virtues’) teleological ordering in the good life’ (pp. 
157-8)? Stobaeus, 1.65.6-12 (reporting Panaetius): ‘For just as 
archers make hitting the target their highest end, but propose to 
achieve it in different ways, so all the virtues make being happy 
their end, which consists in living consistently with nature, but 
they achieve this in different ways." Stobaeus, 1.72.3~6: ‘All the 
virtues are both efficient and final goods. For they both generate 
happiness and they complete it, since they are its parts.” 

“Stoic virtue has nothing to do with local particularity or circum- 
stance?” Diogenes Laertius, vu.r21: “They say that the wise man will 
participate in politics, if nothing prevents kim ... and will even feed off 
human flesh if circumstances make that iate." Diogenes Laertius, 
vit.109: "They say that some proper functions (kathékonta) depend on 
circumstances, but others do not. The following do not depend on 
circumstances: looking after one's health and one's sense organs, 
and such like. Proper functions which do depend on circumstances 
are mutilating oneself, and dispersing one's property." 

The passages I have translated are from unimpeachable Stoic 
sources. Baldly stated, they perhaps make little of Stoicism clear 
or appealing. They are none the less sufficient to show that Mac- 
Intyre is incorrect to contrast Stoicism with Aristotle by the chief 
criteria that he has invoked. The Stoics agreed with Aristotle that 
human beings have a natural telos, that that telos is perfected activ- 
ity as a rational being, that both of these are essentially consti- 
tuted by a plurality of virtues, and that what the virtuous person 





























? For Stoic edimenrin as а state of mind which is supremely satisfying to its possessor, cf. 
Cicero, Tuse. v.40-1, Seneca, Ep. 90.9- 

* lt was the heretical Arino of Chios, Zeno's contemporary, who held the esential 
элу of virtue, SVF 1.375, and was attacked on this, as on so much else, by Chrysippus. 
Macintyre's picture of Stoicism has much in common with Амо, who defended the 
complete indifference of everything except virtue and vice, and whose stress on the abso- 
ate self-sufficiency of the wine man's moral knowledge wat branded змеем by Stoici 
themselves for moral choice and the conduct of life, Ci. Ми. n so 
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will do requires an intelligent and appropriate assessment of the 
particular circumstances. Certainly, as Macintyre observes (p. 157), 
‘Stoic virtue is an all or nothing matter’, and nothing except virtue 
is a genuine good in their system. The Stoics' insistence on the 
latter point was a notorious difference from the Peripatetics in 
antiquity. It would be interesting to know whether Aristotle also 
thought there could be degrees of virtue, since the pkronimos in his 
ethics plays a role very similar to that of the Stoic wise man.” But 
it is not my intention to explore the familiar similarities and dif- 
ferences between Stoic and Aristotelian moral philosophy. I will 
happily agree with MacIntyre that the two systems differ impor- 
tantly in certain respects. My point is simply that they do | share 
presuppositions which he himself regards as central to an effective 
moral theory. 

In ‘the Aristotelian tradition’, what someone ought to do is 
anchored to nature or function ~ the essence and telos of a human 
being; and the function of persons is living well in society. Con- 
sider now the answers of Epictetus to the question, ‘How is it pos- 
sible to discover one's proper functions (kathékonta) from one's 
descriptions (onomata)?” (Discourses 11.10). 

“Study who you are. First of all, a human being (antiripos) To 
be a human, he explains, is to be marked off from wild and domes- 
tic animals by the faculty of reason. As a human, that i 
being, one’s ruling principle is prohairesis, ‘moral character’. 

















mary identity condition of being human. The moral life, then, is 
not something a human, as so identified, can opt out of. In order 
to qualify properly as human, you have to base your life on moral 
principles. Vestiges of this notion persist today in our use of the 
term ‘inhuman’. But we reserve that word for instances of extreme 
wickedness. Epictetus is saying that to be human a! all is to acknowl- 
edge the essential character of oneself as a moral agent. 





His second instruction is to recognise that ‘you are a citizen of 


* Lam puzzled by Macintyre's emphasis upon the Stoics’ practice of speaking of moral 
virtue in the singular, since this is common to Aristotle as well. It is also Aristotle's view 
that the moral virtues do not exist in separation from one another, EN vi 114qbse 
114526. For this paper 1 am not assuming that Stoics were working from close acquaint- 
ance with the text of Aristotle's treaties. | have considered some of the possible con- 
nexions between them in Long 1968b. 

е Се. Epictetus пло and Diogenes the Cynic’s unsuccessful quest for ‘men’, DIL. v1.27, 4. 
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the world’, one of the world’s ‘principal parts’, endowed with a 
capacity to understand and draw rational conclusions from its 
divine administration. If the amplification of ‘world citizenship’ 
presupposes acceptance of Stoic theology and providence, Epicte- 
tus offers a further specification of more general application: act- 
ing always for the good of the whole and never for exclusively 
private advantage, treating oneself as a member of a rationally 
organised structure. Once again, this is put forward as what a 
human being actually is. If Epictetus is right, as a matter of fact, 
you cannot combine the policies of Callicles and Thrasymachus 
and also be human, Any actions or goals which favour just one 
individual at the expense of others are incompatible with ‘world 
Citizenship’, a description which, he takes it, we all essentially bear. 

He proceeds to list a human's further ‘professions’ (epangeliai), son, 
brother, town-councillor, and so on, and the duties they require. 
‘Bach one of these descriptions, when rationally examined, marks 
out its own work.’ ‘If you go off and depreciate your brother, you 
have forgotten who you are and what is your description." Depr 
ation of one's brother is taken to be analogous to a blacksmith 
misusing his hammer. When Epictetus calls being a brother a 'pro- 
fession’, he means profession quite literally. Family relationships, 
he is saying, are jobs, activities with aims and objective excellences 
in line with our modern but restricted notion of profession, The 
job must fit the description. Fail to do the job, and, for Epictetus, 
you fail to qualify as a brother 

Professions are purposive activities and require expertise. In 
Stoicism the profession of being human is living in accordance 
with ‘right reason’ — perfecting one’s essential nature as a rational 
being, and conforming to all of its dictates. This ‘professionalism’ 
is pointedly reflected in the early Stoic account of virtue as ‘a craft 
concerned with the whole of life’ (SVF 11.202, 560). Stoic lists of 
virtues extend to knowledge of how one should behave in music, 
drinking-parties and sex. If virtue is the ‘eles of human nature, 
what human nature is for, we are so constructed as rational | 
beings that acquiring this craft is the essence of our well-being, the 
foundation of our true identity as people. It is not a job, more- 
over, that we can ever stop doing, or trying to do, if we really are 
human. As Epictetus says elsewhere, a man is making moral pro- 
gress if he bathes ‘as someone who keeps his word’ and ‘eats as 
a man of integrity’ (14.20). An adulterer is as useless as a man as 
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а cracked saucepan (14.4); a coward and weakling is really only a 
‘corpse’ (1.9.33). We tend to act as if we were "runaway slaves’ 
(29.62); but we should consider ‘who we are. 

This is the style of the street preacher, rhetorically designed to 
shock the audience’s complacency. But it does not abandon all 
contact with traditional values. Epictetus is trading on and extend- 
ing his society's acceptance of the view that certain of the terms 
which identify a person — family relationships, professional activ- 
ities in the mundane sense, public offices — provide an immediate 
specification of what that person ought to do, in respect of those 
particular identifications. The subject-matter of the discourse 1 
have been discussing is kathatonta, the functions proper to one's 
identity. As a Stoic, Epictetus goes far beyond the popular mor- 
ality of antiquity in starting from а human being’s essential func- 
tion or identity as a rational, moral agent. But neither that iden- 
tity nor a person's ‘cosmopolitanism’ provides specific guidance on 
what is required of this individual here and now. ‘To know who 
we are, specifically, to know what we should do as the individuals 
we ars, our moral characters and cosmopolitanism require refer- 
ence to the roles in society that we actually fill, Epictetus’ ‘son, 
brother’, and so on. Macintyre seems to think that the ‘Stoic good 
man’ as ‘a citizen of the universe’ can have only a ‘secondary and 
accidental relation to all other collectivities, to city, kingdom’ etc. 
(р. 157). That contrast is not to be found in Epictetus." His 'cos- 
mopolitanism’ obliges people to see themselves as members of the 
universal rational community; but this insight, it is suggested, so 
far from diminishing more local identities, will provide general 
principles for executing the functions of these: ‘acting always for 
the good of the whole’. 

What lies behind Epictetus’ doctrines is a multi-faceted view of 
human nature. This was explored in very interesting sections of 
Cicero's De offeiis 1.107-15, probably derived from Panaetius’ two 
books On proper fancti." Each of us, we are told, is naturally 
endowed with four personae - roles or ide The first one of 
these is the same as Epictetus’ ‘first description’ ~ our identity as 




















| The general Stoic reconciliation of radicalism and conservatism is excellently discussed 
by Bonhöffer 1894, рр. 92-7. Cf. also Brunt, 1973, pp. 9-34, and my remarks in Long 
1900, pp. 164-6, 172-3. 

"= Cf. De Lacy 1977, pp. 163-72, where Panaetius' doctrine is seen as a "broadening of 
Platonic and Aristotelian fanctionalam 
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human beings. We all share the same nature in being endowed 
with rationality, a status which sets us above the rest of the animal 
world. From this shared rational identity, as Epictetus also main- 
tained, the foundations of moral principles are derived. Cicero, 
omitting here any mention of world-citizenship, passes immedi- 
ately to a second ‘individual’ identity, which shows itself in differ- 
ences of physique, appearance, aptitude and temperament. Pro- 
vided that these individual characteristics are not vicious, he insists, 
it is our function as persons to cultivate them and so structure 
our lives that we harmonise the first identity with the second. The 
moral requirements that result from our shared nature are assumed 
to be entirely compatible with full recognition of people's stan- 
dard idiosyncrasies, We are not expected to be jolly extroverts if 
we are shy and solemn by temperament. This second role, there- 
fore, not only allows but actually requires that we should be 'our- 
selves’, do our own thing, not try to be what we are not. 

‘The third persona is defined in terms of external circumstances, 
what ‘chance or events impose’. Since this identity is not a product 
of our innate endowment as | individual human beings, it is said 
to be derived from circumstances or fortuna, as distinct from natura. 
But it would be wrong to conclude from this that the third persona 
is not a constituent of our identity, or that its source is ultimately 
distinct from Nature = God, the rational agent which determines 
all events in the world, internal and external to the individual. I 
take the thought to be an acknowledgement of the fact that we are 
not identified as free or enslaved, noble or wealthy, military 
commanders or senators, by reference to our innate personae as 
human beings with specific temperaments and aptitudes. Yet the 
contingencies of life are also central to defining who we are, and 
thus they too become part of our identity. Marcus Aurelius was 
not born an emperor; he found himself cast into that role. In this 
third persona, then, we find a factual basis for the familiar Stoic 
doctrine that people should act appropriately to their station in life. 
If what you are is, inter alia, a person who inherits or is deprived of 
great wealth, that circumstance introduces an aspect of your iden- 
tity which will provide part of the content of your life in accord- 
ance with nature. 

Finally, personal choice. All human beings are said to have a 
fourth persona, the specific profession or life-style that they choose to 
adopt. In making that choice, we acquire a further component of 
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our own identity. Collectively, these four personae seem intended to 
provide a set of designations that comprehend all that cach one of 
us is. The moral significance of this is plain: by understanding who 
are and the functions that those identities embody, we should 
discover the common and individual aims of our lives and the 
actions that are appropriate to us here and now. For instance, 
Mary is a wealthy, excitable actress; John is a lame, musically 
gifted professor; Matthew is an unemployed, shy ex-steelworker. 
All of these personae are matters of fact, and the relevant facts could 
be greatly elaborated. In Stoicism common duties are required of 
these three people in virtue of their common humanity. Yet each 
person's life, at its fullest and best, will be one which has its own 
natural shape and direction, in accordance with each person’s 
temperament, circumstances and choices. Far from being a restric- 
tion on human freedom, life in accordance with nature, in such a 
formulation, offers the maximum of individual development and 
le with the moral require- 













ments of being a person. 
This last point defends Stoic functionalism against the objection 
that such a view of persons reduces them to being the artefacts or 
instruments of an externally determined natural plan. If the good 
life is supposedly defined in terms of fulfilling our natural func- 
tions, ‘natural’ could be represented as an arbitrary or constrain- 
ing concept of human beings. In Stoic ethics, however, all we are 
debarred from choosing is a life of self-seeking and ‘irrational’ 
egoism. Provided that we accept our role as moral or rational 
agents, we are not only free to give our lives this or that shape; we 
are actually required to choose modes of living that suit our incli- 
nations and aptitudes, so long as these are means of acting har- 
moniously with our full identity, as specified by the four personae, 
MacIntyre objects to the modern view, as he sees it, of taking 
a human being to be an ‘individual prior to and apart from all 
roles’ (p. 56), a view that makes the self just ‘what I myself choose 
to be’ (p. 205), detachable from family, community, and history. 
‘The Stoic material I have presented so far is thoroughly in line 
with ‘the Aristotelian tradition’, as approved by MacIntyre. At the 
same time, I would argue, it comes much | closer to MacIntyre’s 
own interpretation of the strengths of that tradition than does the 
explicit standpoint of Aristotle himself. The Stoic concepts of per- 
sona and ‘profession’ (pangelia) can be read as a development of 
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‘Aristotelian’ functionalism in a fashion that articulates quite pre- 
cise connexions between self-identity, self-knowledge and appro- 
priate moral conduct. Aristotle’s concept of the ‘mean’ that is 
‘relative to us’ offers an approach to a view of personal identity, 
but he scarcely develops it in the direction of discovering just who 
we are, as moral agents. MacIntyre himself concedes limitations 
and blindness in Aristotle’s catalogue of the virtues, with its nar- 
row focus upon the male citizens of a Greek polis (p. 








wider perspective, since it starts from people's generic identity аз 
people. While plainly not a theory of ‘liberal individualism’, Mac- 
Intyre’s anathema, its emphasis on the persona we choose to adopt 
offers something of a bridge between his apparently unbridgeable 
classical and modern traditions. 


CHRYSIPPUS, KATHEKONTA AND COSMIC ORDER 


I have been writing as if it were legitimate to label passages in 
Arrian [alias Epictetus) and Cicero [probably derived from Pan- 

ius] ‘Stoic’ without further qualification. Can we regard these 
as firm elements of the Stoic tradition itself? What about early 
Stoicism? Was this not a radical moral theory, founded upon the 
perfect wise man, which paid scant regard to ordinary Greck views 
of society and the good life? Do we not have Cicero's own word 
for it, that his subject-matter in De officiis books т and п is only 
what the Stoics called secunda quaedam honesta, non sapientium modo 
propria, sed cum omni hominum genere communia (Of. 111.15)? In that case, 
have we any grounds for regarding the doctrine of the four per- 
sonae as integral to the basis of Stoic ethics? 

These are large questions, too large to be answered fully in the 
remainder of this chapter. Moreover, so far as my suggestions to 
MacIntyre are concerned, they are relatively tangential. The Stoi- 
cism of Cicero's De officiis and of Epictetus is a central part of the 
classical tradition of moral philosophy, overshadowing interpre- 
tation and knowledge of the fragments of Zeno or Chrysippus. 
Stoics could differ sharply between themselves, however, and we 
miss much of the interest of their thought if we assume its mono- 
lithic form too readily." For all that we know, Panaetius was the 








? CL the deviant Aristo, п. B above. This is what one expects to find in any richly creative 
Philosophical movement. The earliest Stoics toyed with utopian models of а cosmopalis 
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first and only Stoic who specified four personae in the form that 
Cicero represents. Yet it can be shown that this approach to a 
functional view of human nature and identity is entirely within 
the main spirit of much earlier Stoicism. It is presupposed in the 
doctrines of katkökon and oikeiðsis, which are central to the philos- 
орһу of Chrysippus. 

Let me take kathökon first. Cicero, in the Latin I have quoted 
above, says that he is discussing those oficia ‘which are not only 
(modo) characteristic of wise men, but ones that they share with 
human beings quite generally’. He is not, in other words, setting 
up a scheme of appropriate behaviour which falls outside the scope 
of imperfect persons. But nor is he, either, explaining and classify- 
ing types of moral action which differ in their objective content 
from those of wise men. Cicero's comment is entirely in line with 
the main evidence for kathétonta, and the differences between the 
performance of these by wise men on the one hand and imperfect 
persons on the other. 

All the actions of wise men are katortkömata, and katorthomata are 
‘perfect’ kathökonla (SVF m.494, 516, Cic. Fin. 11.58-9). There are 
difficulties, too complex | to be treated here, in the interpretation 
of some of the sources on this subject. But I am confident that 
Zeno, Chrysippus and their successors were all of the view that 
everything which a wise man does can be described under the 
general concept of kathékon."* The wise man does always, and with 
full understanding, and on the basis of a completely virtuous di 
position what his nature, as a rational being, dictates — and it 
characteristically dictates such things as honouring his parents, 
siblings and country, spending time with friends, serving on em- 
bassies, going out for exercise, paying back deposits etc. It may 
also dictate his giving up his property or a part of his body: such 
things, as I have already mentioned, are cited as examples of 
kathäkonta which depend upon ‘circumstances’. 

What differentiates the wise man from imperfect people is not 








of only the wise, which dispensed with standard social institutions. But these models have 
Jef lite trace on the detailed moral theory in our record. The prevailing idea, endorsed 
by Zeno 1 surmise, was to regard actual cities as imperfect microcosms of the commopolis 
shared by код. and humans, cf. Bonhößer 1894, pp. 938, and 118 nn. 66. Given the 
content of Stoic ethics, this а powerfully radical idea, leaving it open to exceptional 
persons, such as Epictetus’ ideal Cynic, to be ‘cosmopolitan’ in the larger sense. Dir 
шта тз. 6 

** Cf. also Kerferd 19784 and Kidd 1978 in Rist 1978. The postion taken above has been 
argued more fully in Long/Sedley, 1987, vol 1, pp. 365-8. 
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necessarily what he does, but the trained moral disposition with 
which he acts: ‘the good man’s function is not to look after his 
parents ... but to look after them on the basis of practical intelli- 
gence’ (SVF 1.516). Given the examples of kathökonta which depend 

i obviously exceptional to any general rules of 
behaviour, we can conclude that everything done by a wise man 
will be kathäkon in the relevant circumstances. The man who has 
made such progress that he falls just short of wisdom ‘performs 
all kathékonta in all respects and omits none’ (Chrysippus in SVF 
11.510). What this man lacks is not a higher moral objective con- 
tent to his actions, but the wise man’s absolutely firm and consis- 
tently virtuous disposition. 

It follows from this that what a wise man does is not by itself an 
indication of his wisdom; for imperfect people will do many of the 
same things. Yet plainly what the wise man does is not detach- 
able from his virtuous disposition. His moral actions include an 
objective content which can be specified in terms that often, if not 
always, cut across the division between the two classes of people. 

This glance at the Stoic wise man is sufficient to show that 
Chrysippus did not regard him as a being detached from the com- 
monly accepted and approved conventions of family and social 
life. The wise man will marry and raise children and play his part 
in the community. Каййотіа provide an exemplification of the 
functions which it falls to a rational being to fulfil, whether he is 
perfect or imperfect. This is not to say that the wise man’s virtue 
is reducible to the application of moral rules, as set out in lists of 
kathkonta. That would be a travesty of the Stoics’ deeper moral 
intuitions. The wise man, to return to MacIntyre (p. 157), con- 
forms his disposition and behaviour to ‘the law ... embodied in 
nature itself ... the cosmic order’. Does this however introduce 
an ethical principle which completely transcends that interest in 
local particularities which I have been attributing to Stoicism? My 
answer to this question is negative, for reasons already given. But 
it is still necessary to consider the practical moral significance, in 
Stoicism, of the wise man’s concern with cosmic law and order. 

Here is a summary or quotation of Chrysippus’ doctrine of the 
human telos. Diogenes Laertius vu.87-8: 

Living in accordance with virtue is equivalent to living in accordance 
with experience of what happens by nature ... for our own natures are 
parts of the whole. Therefore, living consistently with nature comes to be 
the telos, which is in accordance with the nature of oneself and that of 
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the universe, engaging in no activity (energountas) | which the common law 
is wont to forbid (apagoreuein cithen), which is the right reason pervad 
everything and identical to Zeus, who directs the organisation of re: 






guardian spirit (daimdn) with the will of the director of the universe. 


In this text we are invited to view the world as a cosmopolis or 
eco-system of which each person is an integral part. By paying 
regard to this system, we shall discover rational principles which 
work for the good of the whole. Our goal as individuals is to 
accommodate ourselves to these principles, taking them as moral 
precepts to which we willingly assent, as the particular rational 
beings that we are. Chrysippus does not exemplify an ‘activity 
which the common law is wont to forbid’. But we can supplement 
his text with the concept that best fits its language and tenor ~ 
kathäkon. 

Here is the proof, We need a concept which does justice to the 
providential order of nature in general. The Stoics regarded life 
quite generally as naturally structured to suit the needs of living 
beings, and were prepared to speak of kathétonta in reference to 
animals and even plants (D.L. vit.107). We need a concept which 
picks up the notion of ‘activity’ (energountas) and relates that notion 
to the nature of rational beings. Diogenes Laertius at уп.108 
reports: "айон is an activity (energéma) appropriate to constitu- 
tions (i.e. the structures of animals) in accordance with nature’; 
and a little later he defines kathökonta as ‘everything which reason 
dictates our doing, such as honouring parents, brothers, country, 
spending time with friends’. The negations of these are things 
which reason ‘forbids’ (apagoreuei). Among many other supporting 
texts, I choose one more to quote in full, a citation of Chrysippus 
by Plutarch (Comm. not. 106ge): "Chrysippus says: "What am I to 
take as the foundation of kathökon and the material of virtue if I 
pass over nature and what accords with nature?” 

Chrysippus proposed that ethics should be founded on physics 
on the experience of nature.'* This experience reveals a divine sys- 














?* Не alo proposed that his moral theory was ‘most in harmony with life and connects best 
‘with the ingrown preconceptions’, SVF wt. In trying to interpret the Stoics, we need 
1 site a balance beten their genuine commitment to empiric and thelr wiling- 
ness to press moral intuitions to paradoxical conclusions, if necessary. Chrysippus wrote 
leat seven book on lath and four on Ar (reihe), d. Brun зуп i ag. 
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tem of cosmic law, but that law is not to be interpreted as a mys- 
tery or a religious fiat devoid of all contact with the world as we 
find it, That would remove any intelligible sense from nature and 
experience. The laws of nature, I am suggesting, are just those 
rational principles which it is aur nature, as individual persons, to 
understand and adopt — honouring parents, country, and so on. 
Our natures are parts of the rational community, as are our cities, 
imperfect microcosms to be sure, in the world as we find it, but 
capable here and now of performing at least some of the functions 
that reason dictates. The same general point can be made if we 
take Chrysippus here to be specifying first the necessary and then 
the sufficient conditions of human self-fulfilment. Disobedience to 
the general principles of rational conduct, as embodied in kathe- 
konta, is to put oneself outside that community to which one belongs 
by nature; and complete self-fulfilment — virtue and happiness - 
requires complete accord between the perfect rationality of the 
divine system itself and a person's own disposition. This last is 
only the wise man's achievement, for he and only he can have 
complete understanding of the system itself. But the system itself 
will be vacuous if it ignores the principles of which it is the system. 
If, in Cicero's words, the system can be described as ‘the order 
and harmony of conduct’ (rerum agendarum ordinem et concordiam, Fin. 
11121), the only thing truly desirable | for its own sake, we have 
every ground for viewing the wise man's moral insight as a sys- 
tematic understanding and practice of kathékonta. For that text 
presents this insight as something which develops out of kathe- 
kontic behaviour that is ‘completely consistent with nature’. 

‘The upshot of this discussion is that Chrysippus provides full 
endorsement for the kind of moral philosophy which MacIntyre 
approves. We have no reason to regard the functionalism of 
Epictetus or Panaetius as a different brand of Stoicism, catering 
for the needs of the ordinary person in social contexts which the 
sage, as ‘world citizen’, somehow transcends. The Stoics were as 
committed as Aristotle himself was to the moral scheme of Mac- 
Intyre’s ‘Aristotelian tradition’ - ‘untutored human-nature-as-it- 
happens-to-be, human-nature-as-it-could-be-if-it-realised-its-telos 
and the precepts of rational ethics as the means for the transition 
from one to the other’ (p. 51). But their agreement to this scheme 
does not make the Stoics mere transmitters of ‘the Aristotelian 
tradition’. Thanks to their remarkable and original concept of 
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oikeiðsis, they thought they could show a coincidence between full 
self-realisation, perfect rationality, and moral virtue, starting from 
human nature-as-it-happens-to-be. The ‘coincidence’ is Platonic 
and Aristotelian, but the strategies are Stoic. 


SELF-INTEREST AND THE STOIC COMMUNITY OF REASON 
Oikeidsis, the ‘appropriation’ or ‘affective relationship’ with which 
we are naturally endowed, has two faces or aspects — towards one- 
self and towards other human beings. The philological details are 
complex, but relatively clear thanks to recent studies. I propose to 
assume most of the results of those, in order to indicate the basic 
philosophical message of eikeidris 

In an argument we may call ‘the evolving constitution’, oikeidsis 
in relation to oneself is deployed." The human infant, like other 
creatures, has an instinct from birth to pursue those things that 
suit its infantile constitution. This shows that it is naturally en- 
dowed with a concern for itself. Human beings are rational by 
nature, but their rationality evolves only gradually from infancy 
to maturity. An infant recognises that whatever accords with its 
infantile nature is valuable. But the same principle holds as reason 
develops. A person now comes to be concerned for her rational 
nature. ‘The onset of rationality involves recognition that consis- 
tent moral conduct, rather than animal self-preservation, is what 
principally suits a rational nature. This shift of interest is the nat- 
ural evolution of a rational being. Its now intelligent self-concern 
enables it to see that consistent moral conduct is what best accords 
with its nature. 

This is an interesting argument. It starts from observable facts 
of infantile and animal behaviour. It then points out the further 
obvious fact that adult human beings have a range of interests for 
themselves that go well beyond what young children desire. Some 
of these interests may plausibly be called rationally desirable. But 
the argument suddenly concludes that only the moral life is truly 
desirable to a rational nature. Yet mature human beings do not 
normally regard the moral life as their only good. If that life is not 














?* See expecially Pembroke 1971 and Kerferd дуа. 
"Саган on D.L. уп.85-6. Cie. Fin m 16-2, and Seneca, Ep. 121.6-15, For an excellent 
discussion, taking up problems I cannot pursue here, see Striker 108$. 
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normal, what authority do the Stoics have for calling it natural, 
especially when the opening steps of their argument seem to equate 
natural with normal? 

Such a complaint misses the whole point of the argument. If 
human beings, as a matter of biological fact, identified their goal 
with a consistent moral life, ethics would || cease to be necessary. 
The reason for specifying the moral life as our goal is to say that 
this is what we should pursue. But if we should pursue it, and don’t, 
can it still be called natural? Certainly, if in fact the moral life is 
what actually suits mature human nature better than anything else. 
A law does not cease to be a law through non-observance. What 
the Stoics need to show is that human beings are so naturally con- 
stituted that nothing is better for them, more self-fulfilling, than 
living morally well. The fact that most people live as if this were 
false does not prove the Stoics wrong. 

But have the Stoics shown that their telos is true of human 
nature? Not with this argument. Someone could accept its starting- 
points, and conclude that playing the piano is what suits rational 
self-concern, the full development of reason. Why should we sup- 
pose that consistency of moral conduct best suits a mature rational 
nature? 

‘The Stoics go some way towards meeting this objection if we 
take account of the outward face of oikeidsis. Start once again with 
the equation of natural and normal, but this time consider people 
collectively, from the outside as it were. This is Cicero's procedure 
in Fin. n.62-8."* Parents’ affection for their children, friendships 
between people, community life, he argues, give evidence of the 
fact that mutual attraction between human beings is something 
natural. Cicero means that we are so designed as a species that 
a well-ordered social life is naturally appropriate to us and not 
something imposed on us by external conventions. He continues: 
‘the Stoics hold that the world is governed by divine will; it is, as it 
were, a city and state, shared by men and gods, and each of us is 
part of the world. From this it is a natural consequence that we 
prefer the common advantage to our own ... furthermore, we are 
driven to benefit as many people as possible." 

As with the ‘evolving constitution’ argument, the conclusion does 
not seem to follow from the admittedly plausible claims about the 
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naturalness of social life. We may grant the naturalness of affec- 
tion and some measure of human solidarity, without inferring that 
we are naturally altruistic and benevolent. Cicero, however, repre- 
sents the naturalness of these attitudes as a consequence of a 
divinely organised world-government, of which we are all parts. Is 
this a bald theological dogma? Or did the Stoics regard it too as a 
statement which retains an intelligible connexion with the world 
or nature in an empirical sense? 

Chrysippus entitles us to gloss the proposition about divine world 
government by reference to the ‘community of reason’. That com- 
munity of course, for a Stoic, is founded on the omnipresent per- 
fection of god or cosmic nature. But it is not external to human 
beings, for reason is their common property. A non-Stoic, who did 
not accept Stoic theology, might be willing to grant that inferences 
about human nature may justifiably be made from the fact that 
reason is a property we share with our fellows. She might also be 
willing to grant that reason is a faculty that recognises connexions 
and relationships which, if they hold good at all, hold good trans- 
personally, for rational beings in general. Now if mature human 
beings are rational, and normally organise their lives in ways that 
show some regard for one another, it is plausible to suppose that 
some regard for one another is natural to rational beings. This can 
supply a missing step in the ‘evolving constitutions’ argument. If a 
person recognises that the full development of reason is his or her 
natural good, that person would not consider playing the piano to 
be that for the sake of which everything in life is to be done, the end 
of all desires. The perfection of reason, as a concern for опе" 
rational self, must have | regard to the life of human beings quite 
generally. It cannot, as the common property of persons, have a 
perfection exclusive to the individual. Reason is the natural foun- 
dation of our social life. So perfect reason will determine a perfect 
moral life, a life of living well in society. 

In some such way, I suggest, the Stoics would put their case to 
MacIntyre. They would explain that the naturalness of their telos 
not to be taken to mean that it is normally recognised in full, or 
is anything but arduous in the extreme. But nature does not make 
us virtuous. It provides us with virtue as our telos, the ultimate 
purpose and reason of our living. If nature’s complete aims for us 
remain unrecognised, that is the fault of our upbringing and of 
the societies we inhabit. 
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Marcus Aurelius, who took this philosophy as his own art of 
living, most clearly reveals its relevance to Maclntyre's After Virtue. 
I pick ош a few of his Meditations, which exemplify the moral 
scheme I have been discussing. It seems to me, though this is 
entirely an intuitive feeling, that they have a more obvious modern 
applicability than the Nicomachean ethics. "If intelligence is common 
to us all, зо too is reason which makes us rational beings; if so, 
that reason is also common which tells us what to do or not to do; if 
so, law is also common; if so, we are citizens; if so, we share in a 
political community’ (tv.4)" Marcus tells himself to make (о koind- 
nikon his telos (x1.20). This, he says, is what is the leading element 
in the human constitution (уп.55). He tells himself to fit his life to 
his circumstances and truly to love his fellow human beings (v1.39). 
He speaks of us all as fellow-workers for a single goal (v1.42). The 
first thing that is specific to a person is benevolence towards other 
persons (vitt.26). He urges himself, when sleepy, to get up to do a 
person's work (v.1). 

This of course is not the whole of Marcus’ philosophy, and 
only one central strand of Stoic ethics. Stoicism was not a secu- 
lar humanism. (Nor, for that matter, were the ethics of Plato and 
Aristotle.) At the heart of the system Нез a theory of natural theol- 
ogy. The popular image of Stoicism, as an attitude of dispassion- 
ate acquiescence to all external events, rests on the doctrine that 
everything which actually happens is providentially determined by 
immanent cosmic reason, identical to god. ‘This idea, to which 
Marcus frequently appeals as buttress for his own equanimity, was 
the target of John Stuart Mill's famous attack on ‘following na- 
ture’, as an ethical principle, in one of his Three Essays on Religion. 

Mill wrote: ‘Not even on the most distorted and contracted 
theory of good which ever was framed by religious or philoso- 
phical fanaticism, can the government of Nature be made to 
resemble the work of a being at once good and omnipotent.” Mill 
took nature in Stoic ethics to refer univocally to an externally 
observable criterion of good - the providential course of every- 
thing that happens. He completely omitted any consideration of 
the Stoics’ theories of human nature, such as I have been describ- 














"С. Cie. Lag 1.29 and зз, cited by Farquharson 1944 ad Ir. The sortes was a favourite 
form of argument in Chrysippus writings 
79 Further passages of the same tenor are V.6, 16, 22, уо; v1.40; v.72 

? Mill 1969, vol. x, p. 989, 
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ing. By reducing ‘following nature’ to an obviously unworkable 
external criterion, Mill obscured the essential fact that nature in 
Stoic ethics is proposed as an internal criterion, the voice of rea- 
son, a teleological principle which exists in our nature in order to 
structure human life in the best possible way. 

‘An extension of the same principle, admittedly, was presumed 
to be at work in events at large. Thus the ‘common reason’ is ad- 
vanced not only as the objective ground of what we can and should 
do, but also as the cause of all happenings, outside our control, to 
which we should respond with agreement to their providential 
ordering. | 

The Stoics thereby ran into difficulties and ingenious defences 
which Christian theology has made all too familiar." Is such 
whole-hearted piety so essential to Stoicism that their conception 
of human nature would lose all point without it? Must the com- 
munity of reason be at work in the earthquake and the genocide if 
it is also the objective ground of human well-being? These indeed 
are mysteries which I prefer not to penetrate. The essence of Stoi- 
cism seems to be organising one's internal resources - desires and 
feelings and judgements (cf. Epictetus 11.2.2) - into a harmonious 
of rational principles and motives to action. This is the 
practical achievement promised by accommodating oneself to the 
‘community of reason. To engage sympathetically with that notion, 
it is only necessary to suppose that we are biologically structured 
as human beings with an inbuilt telos; and that that tels is our self- 
fulfilment or eudaimonia as well-reasoning men and women, living 
amicably together and performing those roles and tasks that are 
ours. 

‘The Stoics thought that this could be deemed the goal that our 
nature as people requires. Perhaps they would be studied more 
widely today if they had not filled out this moral scheme with 
those unacceptable details by which they are popularly character- 
ised - the relation of all goods to virtue, the identification of 
virtue with infallible perfection, the conception of emotional dis- 
turbances as signs of moral sickness, the comprehensive providence 
embodied in the world at large. Such doctrines, it may be said, are 
зо essential to the Stoic system and to its supposed internal coher- 
ence that without them the philosophy would lose its whole raison 











# Thave explored some of these problems in Long 1968a, and Long 1986a, pp. 179-84. 
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détre, Yet Panactius, who was Head of the Stoa from c. 129 to 109 
зс, may have had strong doubts about the first two, if not the 
third and fourth. His account of the kind of principles would-be 
Stoics should try to live by, on Cicero’s evidence, paid little or no 
heed to any of them.” 

1 am not trying to outdo MacIntyre by offering neo-Stoicism as 
the philosophy for our time.** Nor do I wish to endorse the feasi- 
bility of a naturalistic ethical theory. But if naturalism is defen- 
sible in principle, it is hard to see how it could dispense with the 
kind of foundations the Stoics sought to provide.” 

Аз а postscript, no would-be Stoic need stop practising the piano. 
The point of Stoic virtue, notwithstanding the heavy earnestness 
of some of our sources, is not abandoning ordinarily enjoyable 
and useful activities, The Stoic virtues are modes of understand- 
ing how to live well, mental dispositions, without any determinate 
content beyond general principles of the nature proper to being 
human. What they purport to give us is a particular outlook on 
the world, so that everything we do is describable by a virtue 
adverb - conversing, walking about, or whatever, phronimds, ‘rea- 
sonably’ (in its full eighteenth-century sense). As they were honest 
enough to admit, a counsel of perfection; ‘too much’, as they 
wondered themselves, ‘for human nature’?* 




















POSTSCRIPT 1995 


My remarks in the later part of this chapter are discussed at some 
length by Engberg-Pedersen (1990, pp. 39-41). Describing the 
original paper as ‘far more important than its title suggests’ (n. 15, 
р. 241), he says (p. 39) that I ‘see the issue here as being whether 
the criterion of goodness that is implied in the idea of “following 
nature’ is external or internal, but not in such a way that there is 








? For recognition of the influence of Ciceronian Stoicism on Renaissance political thought, 
ef. Skinner 197 

** This was the opinion expressed to me during the cold war by a Hungarian publisher, 
who had just encountered ancient Stoicim for the rt tme. 

" Consider in this context Finnis’ impremive study (1980). This book, like Macintyre's, 
draws heavily on Aristotle, more lightly on Stoicism, which Finnis appreciates for ‘ts 
Vision of order and reasonableness’ (р. 377) but thinks ‘perhaps exposed to Mill's objec- 
tion’ (p.35 п. 99). 1 have suggested that the principal ethical significance of cosmic order 
it the universality of moral precept for all members of the community of reason. 

* Chrysippus in Plutarch, Suc np. тоу. 
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any intrinsic opposition between the two positions’. He takes me 
to have shifted from ‘an external viewpoint’ (in "The logical basis 
of Stoic ethics’ = chapter 6) to an ‘emphasis on the internal view’, 
referring to my remarks on p. 176, "The essence of Stoicism ... in- 
built ilos.’ For Engberg-Pedersen, the move he attributes to me is 
in the right direction, but does not go far enough. He takes the key 
issue to be ‘not whether the criterion of goodness is external or 
internal, but whether the reference to nature in Stoicism in any 
sense provides a criterion of goodness that is external to the way 
in which human beings themselves fake things to have value’ (1990, 
р. 41). To this question, he proposes an unequivocally negative 
answer 

On p. 155 I have said why I do not agree with this inter- 
pretation. As I understand the Stoics, they take nature to be both 
internal to the individual person and external. (This was my posi- 
tion in “The logical basis of Stoic ethics’, where I never intended 
to suggest nature functions simply as an external criterion of good- 
ness) In the first сазе, nature manifests itself in the normative 
voice of the individual’s impulse and reason; in the second case 
in the rational organisation of the cosmos. The challenge for us, as 
interpreters, is to articulate the two cases in such a way that they 
do justice to the Stoic intuition that ‘our natures are parts of the 
whole’ (D.L. v.87). What I take this to mean is that self-reflection 
is demanded of us by our individual nature (with this Engberg- 
Pedersen fully agrees), but that, in addition, we can only fully 
comprehend our telas by perceiving how and where we fit within 
the rational organisation of nature (with this, it seems, Engberg- 
Pedersen disagrees.) 

1 do not take my position on nature in this chapter to have 
shifted significantly from the viewpoint I defended in “The logical 
basis of Stoic ethics’. But Engberg-Pedersen is right to note a dif- 
ference of emphasis. In ‘Greek ethics after MacIntyre’, in contrast 
with the other paper, I adduce a good deal of evidence from later 
Stoicism. This is because, like the later Stoics themselves, I am 
more concerned here with the ordinary person’s rationality than 
with its ideal achievement in the wise man. 








CHAPTER 8 


Stoic eudaimonism* 


‘The history of ethics has moved on by some two thousand years 
се Stoicism began to make its mark on the Roman Empire. If, 
in the light of that history, we ask what kind of an ethical theory 
the Stoics advance, an obvious answer is at hand. Like their Pla- 
tonic and Aristotelian predecessors and their Epicurean contem- 
poraries, the Stoics are eudaimonists. For them, as for these other 
philosophers, ethics finds its official purpose not, or not primarily, 
justifying morality or in determining the grounds of a particu- 
lar sphere of conduct labelled ‘moral’. The sphere of Stoic ethical 
inquiry is human life and conduct quite generally. In a manner 
that looks thoroughly Aristotelian, with roots stretching back to 
Socrates and Plato, the Stoics profess to be interested in an end 
“for the sake of which everything is done but which is not itself 
done for the sake of anything’, ‘the ultimate object of desire’, ‘the 
summum bonum’. Nor do they disagree with other Greek philos- 
ophers on the term that characterises this objective. eudaimonia or 
‘happiness’ is the telos set forth in Stoic ethics just as it is in Aris- 
totle’s ethical works. The Stoics, in other words, lay claim to being 
philosophers who will tell us what happiness is and how happiness 
is to be attained. 

But this claim, if it is taken seriously, may seem to confront the 
Stoics with two independent but equally powerful challenges. On 
the one hand, ‘happiness’, as it is commonly | thought to be rep- 
resented in Stoicism, does not square well with the richness of 
experience, positive emotion, and fulfilment of reasonable expecta- 
tions that аге well-acknowledged features of happiness in most 
cultures. Stoicism has become a byword — witness our dictionary 




















# From a paper read at Boston University on 22 October 1987, as part of the Tenth Annual 
Boston Area Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy. 
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entries — not for happiness but for repression of emotion, indiffer- 
ence to pleasure or pain, and patient endurance. To be sure, Stoi 
cism satisfies a number of conditions philosophers have deemed 
favourable to happiness probity, a rational plan of life, internal 
harmony — but, this line of argument continues, it achieves invul- 
nerability against ill fortune at the cost of emotional impoverish- 
ment and indifference to ordinary human experience. Its recipe for 
happiness, as a Ciceronian critic observed, would not even satisfy 
an unembodied mind (De finibus 1v.27). Call this the 'impoverish- 
ment’ objection. 

The other critique confronts the Stoics with disingenuousness 
and pretence, or at best, self-deception and incoherence. It grants 
that they claim to be eudaimonists, but goads them with the objec- 
tion that they misdescribe their ethical theory. Only superficially 
and in purely formal terms is ‘happiness’ the Stoic telos. What the 
Stoics are really recommending, according to this line of argu- 
ment, is not the true route to happiness but a proto-Kantian 
moral outlook, in which happiness and morality arc quite inde- 
pendent of one another. Stoic ethics, on this account, should be 
interpreted as an adumbration of the viewpoint that obedience to 
moral norms is categorical and absolutely binding on a rational 
agent irrespective of his happiness; such moral norms are expres- 
sions of a good which is sui generis and which has nothing to do 
with happiness, empirical data, or the outcomes of action, as ordi- 
narily conceived. According to this challenge, the Stoics are of 
great significance for the development of ethical thought, but they 
are eudaimonists only nominally or in a sense that imposes intol- 
erable strains on the coherence of their philosophy. Call this the 
‘disingenuousness’ objection. 

‘The spokesmen for these two objections are imaginary. They 
do, however, serve as rough approximations and exaggerations of 
tendencies commonly found in modern studies of | Stoic ethics." 




















* The ‘impoverishment’ objection in eausically stated by Jeremy Bentham 1834, vol. 1, р. 
300, cited by Irvin 1986a, р. 205; ae also my remarks in Long 1986, pp. 165 7- 

1985, pp. 165-7, suggests the Stoles would not have needed to argue that virtue ie sl 
ent for happiness (which she regards a paradoxical if they had not been constrained by 
“their own and other contemporary presuppositions [which] seemed to demand thatthe 
foal goal of life andthe standard of valve for actions should be one and the same thing, 
which had to be happiness. For the disigenuoumem objection’, cf. Forschner 1986, 
P. 307, who finds tensions in Stoic ethics caused by their combining eudaimonim with 
‘vas die kantische Tradition Moralitat nennt. One scholar who finds Stoic cudaimonism 
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It is timely to consider what precisely we should make of the Stoics’ 
profession of eudaimonism. 

As I proceed, I will follow the structure of this preamble. I shall 
argue first that the Greek ethical tradition, though a necessary 
component of the Stoics’ eudaimonism, is insufficient to elucidate 
the contributions of physics and theology to their theory of the 
summum болит. Then, I will consider, in terms of this more com- 
plex perspective, what defences the Stoics can offer against the 
‘impoverishment’ objection on the one hand and the 'disingenu- 
ousness' objection on the other. 


STOIC EUDAIMONISM AND ITS PLAGE IN THE 
GREEK ETHICAL TRADITION 


Eudaimonia, as its etymology indicates, is the name for a ‘blessed’ 
or ‘god-favoured’ condition, a condition in which a person’s lot 
ог daimön is good. The term is normally and correctly translated 
‘happiness’ - correctly because, as Gregory Vlastos has insisted, 
eudaimonia includes both the objective features of ‘hap 
tainment of good) and its subjective connotations (a profoundly 
contented state of mind).? Greek philosophers, it is true, devote 
more attention to characterising the formal and objective features 
of eudaimonia than to telling us what it is like, viewed from within, 
to be eudaimön. Nor is eudaimin ever used in Greek, like ‘happy’ in 
modern English, to describe transient moods or satisfactions. To 
call someone audaimön is to describe a person whose whole life is 
flourishing || to the greatest extent available to human beings. But 
if eudaimonia is less psychological or subjective in its connotations 
than ‘happiness’, there is abundant evidence to show that the 
Greeks took a eudaimén person to be subjectively satisfied with his 
or her life. If that were not so, it would be impossible to account 
for the importance all philosophers attached to emotional balance 
as a condition of eudaimonia. The Stoics cannot be rescued from 
the ‘impoverishment’ objection on the plea that their account 
of eudaimonia does not oblige them to do justice to the subjective 
requirements of happiness. 














largely coherent and defensible is Irwin 1986a. 1 admire his treatment and agree with 
much of it. For reasons chat will emerge later, however, 1 find his study too narrowly 
based on the Stoics’ role as supposed respondents to Aristotle and insufficiently attentive 
to their physics and theology. 

* Vlastos 1984, pp. 181-2; cf. also Kraut 1979, pp. 157-97 
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If happiness is primarily located in the secure possession of 
goods that partly depend on chance ~ wealth, health, fame, family 
success — its attainment will be rare, especially in the ancient 
world, and partly outside human power. So it seemed to the earli- 
est popular moralists of Greece. Long before Socrates and Plato, 
eudaimonia is being treated as either something well nigh impos: 
ble, or as a condition that depends less on fortune’s whim than on 
а person's modest expectations and moral character. It is impor- 
tant to see that pessimists (who treat happiness as largely a func- 
tion of good fortune) and revisionists (who have begun to inter- 
nalise the goods of which happiness consists) were in general 
agreement about certain formal conditions essential to happiness — 
that it should be durable, complete and involve the possession of 
all or most things that are good for human beings. 

‘The Stoics fully endorse all these conditions. Their doctrine that 
all the goods a person needs for happiness are internal and consist 
in a virtuous character might be interpreted simply as the most 
extreme version of what I just called the revisionists’ conception 
of eudaimonia. The Stoics share with Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and 
Epicurus the doctrine that happiness is essen 
depends upon a person’s values, beliefs, desire 
ter. Where the Stoics stand alone is in their claim that happiness 
consists solely and entirely in ethical virtue and is thus completely 
independent of any of the ‘goods’ whose chanciness evoked the 
pessimism of the earliest moralists. | 

But here, I begin to anticipate. Before developing the Stoics’ 
specific conception of happiness, we need to think more about 
the context already mapped out by their predecessors. A study of 
Plato's use of eudaimonia and cognate words reveals as uncon- 
tested features of the term the following feature 


(a) itis what everyone desires (Euthydemus 28222); 
(b) it results from the acquisition of ‘good things’ / the absence 
" things (Symp. 202c10; Alcib. 1 116b7; Gorg. 478с5); 


is right, I think, even though the Stoics themselves claimed Socrates as their 
precursor; see below, The Socrates of Plato's early dialogues holds that virtue is sufficient 
for happiness, cf. Irwin 19862, pp. 87-8. Yet, as Irwin observes (pp. 90 n. 9, 105), this is 
entirely compatible with Socrates’ taking the relation of virtue to happiness to be merely 
instrumental, 1 think Plato's text leaves it doubtful whether Socrates was interested in 
distinguishing between ‘instrumentality’, identity’, or 'consitutivenem' as the relation of 
Virtue to happiness. The Stoica, however, are insistent that virtue completely constitutes 
happiness, see the texts бом, Gra, буо in Long/Sedley 1987. 
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(c) itis what the gods have (Symp. 202c7); 

(d) itis profitable (Rep. 1 35426); 

(e) it involves freedom to do what one wants to do (Lys. оез); 

(6) it involves "living well’ (Rep. 1 354a1) or ‘faring well’ (eu prattein: 
Gorg. 507c4, Charm. 17223); 

(g) itis people's ultimate objective: no need to ask someone who 
wants to be eudaimön why he wants this (Symp. 2052). 


Plato's Socrates does not argue for these features of happiness, 
nor are they challenged by his interlocutors. We may take it that 
they specify features of happiness which would be generally en- 
dorsed by Greeks of the classical and Hellenistic periods. Aristotle 
appropriates them, as do the Stoics. In their ethics, as in Plato 
happiness is what everyone wants; it is everyone's ultimate obje 
tive; and the happy person (they would agree) is self-sufficient, and 
in possession of all the goods he needs for happiness. 

The fact that the Stoics endorse all these features of eud 
shows that they do not wish to redefine the formal conditions of 
the concept, In claiming, as they do, that their ethical philosophy 
is in tune with people's preconceptions, they could refer to its 
endorsement of all these standard features of happiness,“ But that 
expedient will carry no weight with those who attack Stoicism via 
the ‘impoverishment’ objection; for such people will say that | 
their criticism is based on something different — for instance, the 
Stoics’ restriction of the goods possessed by the happy person to the 
ethical virtues, or the Stoics’ severance of pleasure from happiness. 

Let us now consider features of eudaimonia which are not uncon- 
tested or formal properties of happiness, but ones which Greek 
philosophers seek to establish by argument. From Socrates and 
Plato onwards, all Greck philosophers offer proof of, or reasons 
for believing, the following two propositions. First, happiness is 
(cither wholly or partly) a state and activity of the soul. Second, 
happines (either wholly or partly) is generated by ethical virtue. 
ice ethical virtue is standardly regarded as an ‘active state of 
the soul’, and an active state of the soul deemed necessary to hap- 
piness is ethical virtue, the two propositions are mutually inter- 
entailing. For the purpose of evaluating the Stoics” eudain 
and responding to the charges of ‘impoverishment’ or 
























* For Stoic appeal to ‘common conceptions’ or ‘preconceptions’, cf. бов- in Long/Sedley 
1987. 
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ousness’, we should acknowledge that they are not outlandish in 
linking happiness to an active state of the soul and, in particular, 
to ethical virtue. Today we may think that no philosopher has 
yet successfully proved that happiness is (wholly or partly) depen- 
dent upon ethical virtue. The Stoics, however, in defending that 
claim, could invoke Platonists, Aristotelians and Epicureans as 
their supporters. 

So far, then, we find nothing distinctive about Stoic ethics either 
in its view of the formal conditions that eudaimonia must satisfy, or 
in its requirement that exdaimonia be connected with an active state 
of the soul and with ethical virtue in particular. Its distinctiveness 
begins to emerge once we attend to ‘wholly or partly’, the expres- 
sion I had to include just now in order to establish agreement 
between Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus and Stoics on non-formal fea- 
tures of happiness. Of these philosophers it is only the Stoics who 
claim that happiness depends ‘wholly’ on an active state of the soul 
consisting in ethical virtue. To exhibit just some of the obvious 
differences between this position and rival accounts of happiness, 
we may observe that, for Plato (in some dialogues at least), pleas- 
ure as well as ethical virtue is a constituent of happiness. For Aris- 
totle, external goods are necessary in addition to virtue and | vir- 
tuous activity. For Epicurus, the state of the soul which actually 
constitutes happiness is pleasure; the state of the soul constituting 
virtue is treated as an essential instrument of happiness but not as 
something desirable per se, or as part of the content of happiness. 

Within the Greck context I have been sketching, the Stoics 
appear to be eudaimonists whose distinctiveness chiefly consists in 
their economy, simplicity or parsimony. They agree with other 
Greek moralists that happiness is the secure possession of ‘goods’, 
but according to the Stoics the set of ‘goods’ is restricted to ‘ethi- 
cal virtue and what participates in this’ (SVF 1.190, 11.76): these are 
the only goods that there are. What marks the Stoics out, then, is 
their position that the goodness which constitutes happiness is ethi- 
cal excellence, exclusively and homogeneously.? Thus the ancient 
debates, charted above all in Cicero, focus principally upon this 
issue. Opponents of the Stoics argue that happiness cannot be 
complete or perfect without the possession of goods additional to 
ethical virtue. The Stoics reply that ethical virtue is the only good, 















* For good remarks on this, cf. Irwin 1986a, pp. 210-16. 
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and therefore the completeness of happiness is achieved by their 
doctrine. Opponents advance the ‘impoverishment’ objection. The 
Stoics reply that only on their theory can happiness be secure, 
guaranteed to be in our power, rendered self-sufficient, etc. - con- 
ditions that their rivals, with various qualifications, approve.“ 

I do not doubt that debates of this kind took place, and that 
Cicero's record of them is broadly accurate. But 1 also think that 
they oversimplify the issues, and tend misleadingly to represent 
Stoicism as an extreme version or perversion of Aristotelian eudai- 
monism.” Because, as I have been arguing, Stoic | cudaimonism 
operates with so many of the standard ethical concepts, there is a 
strong temptation to read it as merely, or at least largely, a vari 
of or contribution to the familiar tradition. That is how Anti- 
ochus of Ascalon (Cicero's chief source and mentor) interpreted 
Stoic ethics, and I think Т. Н. Irwin’s approach may be fairly 
зо described. Was it all that Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus 
intended? 

Various historical considerations make this improbable; but 1 
think it is decisively ruled out for doctrinal reasons. Among the 
factors we need to take into consideration in accounting for the 
core of Stoic ethics there are two that seem to me to be primary: 
first, a radical intuition concerning ‘nature’ or the divine govern- 
ment of the world and the connexion of this government with 
human ration; сопу, a belief that happiness, as conceived 
by the Socratic/Cynic tradition, more or less coincides with the 
natural and divine plan for human well-being. The second factor 
explains the Stoics’ acceptance of eudaimonist concepts that are 














+ See especially Cicero, Тек. v.40-1, 81-82 = бум in Long/Sedley 1987. 
' My own position on thi inue i intermediate between Irwin's strongly Aristotelian read- 
ng of Stoic ethics (Irwin 1986a) and the belief of Sandbach 1983, р. о, ‘that all attempts 
to sec Stoic ethics as a development from Aristotelian or Peripatetic thought have been 
"unsuccessful, a conclusion criticised as Yoo sweeping’ by Rabel 1988, p. 5. Sandbac 
devotes most of his treatment of ethics to a critique of my article, Long 168b. In that 
paper I wished to complicate the strands of influence on Stoic ethics by hypothesising 
Positive Aristotelian influence. 1 continue to бой that а legitimate procedure, provided 
is done with a clear eye on the fll range of other antecedents; cf. my remarks in 19868, 
PP. 109-15, Irwin, it should be said, in careful to note (19864, р. 208) that Stoic arguments 
which he thinks are drawn from Aristotelian premises "ay not have provided the Stoi 
themselves with their original reasons for believing their claims about virtue and happi- 
mew, but he declines to discuss Stoic ‘arguments that might be derived from the place of 
human beings in cosmic nature’, doubting their effectenem for solving ‘many problems 
about Stoic ethics’. Much of this chapter is an attempt to show why I think his doubts are 
aks 
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ubiquitous in the Greek ethical tradition. But the first factor, the 
theocratic postulate, is largely new and alien." 

I should explain what I mean by these two factors. By the Soc- 
ratic/Cynic tradition I refer to the doctrine that only one thing is 
good, namely knowledge or virtue, and only one thing is bad, 
namely ignorance or vice. From this, it follows, on eudaimonist | 
principles, that the essence of happiness is knowledge or virtue, 
and the essence of unhappiness is ignorance or vice. Everything 
else is inessential, so far as happiness and unhappiness are con- 
cerned. This position, which I think Plato’s Socrates virtually 
advances in the Euthydemus (278e3-281e5), was probably first for- 
malised as a doctrine by the Stoics’ Cynic precursors.” They, I 
ume, took Socrates to have proved that the so-called ‘goods’ — 
health, wealth, and the like — lack the attribute of ‘necessarily 
benefiting! which is essential to any component of happiness." 
Such misnamed goods are actually ‘indifferent’ since, taken by 
themselves, they no more benefit than they harm. It is only in 
conjunction with something else, i.e. knowledge, that they can be 
‘used well’; just as surely, in conjunction with ignorance they are 
‘used badly’, Goodness or badness, then, is entirely constituted by 
a person's knowledge/virtue or ignorance/vice. 

"This thesis — the univocity and homogeneity of goodness - was 
adopted and refined by Zeno and his orthodox Stoic followers, 














* Tet this remark stand even though Steven Strange 1989, p. 108 п. 7, commenting on my 
original paper, is quite right to call attention to the clear influence of the Timaru on 
Stoicism and, one should add, the cosmology of Laws x. The chronology and extent of 
Plato's influence on early Stoicism ina subject that needs more careful study than it has 
о far received. I myself think that Chrysippo may have been the fist Stoic to adopt a 
positive atitude to Plato аз distinct from Plato's Socrates, c. chapter 1, p. on. 43. The 
immanent or panthein features of Stoic theology seem to have no informative Greek 
antecedent. Another way of making this point i to emphasise the difference between 
the centrality of "nature" in Stoic ethics and its “marginalised” status in the moral philos 
ору of Plato and Aristotle; cf. Laks 1989, р. 178. 

* See also the virtually identical argument of Mese Bje- Be. In chapter 1, pp. 23-32, 1 have 
tried to prove that diferent interpretations of the Euthydnas argument underlie Zeno's 
controversy with the Cynicising Aristo over the scope of what has ‘value’ (atia). 
writing that paper 1 have had the benefit of reading Irwin's article (1986b). What Irwin 
calls ‘Socrates’ adaptive strategy’ for happiness, ie. adapting desires to suit any set of 
‘external conditions, seems to be a correct diagnosis of the Eathydemes argument and one 
Which helps to show its appeal to the Stoici. 

" Reference to the Cynics here has to be based not on explicit testimony but on the highly 
plausible assumption that the Stoic Arisio's hard line on the absolute indifference of 

Everything except virtue and vice was pre-existing Cynic doctrine. For Stoic arguments 
along the lines of Socrates in the Endes and Mes, see D.L. vn.101-5 = Long/Sedley 
1987, уйл- with discussion. 
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But before asking how it squares with their eudaimonism and the 
charge of ‘impoverishment’, we should consider its connexion with 
their specification of the los (i.e. happiness) as ‘living in agree- 
ment with nature’. Why do orthodox Stoics insist that Cynic doc- 
trines, though ‘a short-cut to virtue’ (D.L. vu.121), are not suffi 
cient to reveal the long road to happiness? If the Stoics can sustain 
their thesis that all you need for happiness is ethical virtue as con- 
ceived by Socrates and his immediate Cynic followers, why do 
they argue independently that this telos consists in ‘living in agree- 
ment with nature’? | 

This formula takes us directly to the first factor I mentioned — 
the theocratic postulate. In a well-known passage from his On Ends 
book 1, Chrysippus elucidated ‘living in agreement with nature’ as 
follows: ‘Engaging in no activity which the common law is wont to 
forbid, which is the right reason pervading everything and iden- 
tical to Zeus, who directs the organisation of reality. And the 
virtue of the happy man and his good flow of life consist in thi 
always doing everything on the basis of the concordance of each 
man's guardian spirit (daimén) with the will of the director of the 
universe,” 

‘The context of this passage is the doxographer Diogenes Laer- 
tius’ elucidation of an earlier statement he quoted from Chry- 
ippus: ‘Further, living in accordance with virtue is equivalent to 
living in accordance with experience of what happens by nature, 
as Chrysippus says in On ends book т: for our own natures are parts 
of the nature of the whole. ‘Therefore, living in agreement with 
nature comes to be the end, which is in accordance with the nature 
of oneself and that of the whole’; the passage cited above follows 
i ely. 

far from a full account of what the Stoics had to say 
about virtue, but it shows with great clarity that this excellent 
character state, in their opinion, requires a knowledge of nature 
(i.e. Stoic ph) and theology), and ‘agreement’ with nature 
(playing one’s ‘part’ in the ‘whole’). Proper emphasis on this point 
seems to me to be crucial if we are to have any prospect at this 
distance in time of understanding the core of Stoic ethics. What I 
have called the ‘theocratic postulate’ is integral to the Stoic con- 



































? DAL упа = Long/Sediey 1987, бус. On this fundamental passage, see chapters 6 and 
рр. 146 and ı6 
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ception of virtue, and to the reasoning that sanctions them in 
making virtue the sole constituent of happiness. It is because of 
"nature's! law-like proceedings (on which much more below) that 
they think they are entitled to regard conformity with those pro- 
ceedings (e.g. acquiescing without passion to everything that hap- 
pens) as essential to virtue and happiness. 

In a response to the first draft of this chapter, Gregory Vlastos 
wrote to me: ‘So far as I can see the ‘theocratic’ principle changes 
one's conception of the relation of virtue to the universal order 
(it 1 tells me that if I am virtuous my way of life is congruous with 
the order of the universe), but does not change either the content of 
virtue (courage, temperance, self-knowledge, justice are virtuous 
qualities regardless of whether or not I am a theist: they are virtu- 
ous also for atheists) or the conception of happiness (virtue remains the 
necessary and sufficient condition of happiness even if one does 
not believe in the theocratic principle).’ As I understand them, the 
Stoics could not accept the latter part of these remarks. They 
agree, of course, with Vlastos’ characterisations of the content of 
virtue and the conception of happiness; but the passage I quoted 
above should suffice to show that acceptance by an atheist of the 
formal points Vlastos mentions would not yield agreement with 
what a Stoic takes virtue and happiness to be. To live virtuously 
and to be happy as a Stoic, you need an understanding of nature 
which presupposes the truths of Stoic theology and physics.'* 

It should now be clear what I mean by the Stoics’ theocratic 
postulate. Happiness — describable both as living in accordance 
with virtue and as living in agreement with nature — consists in 
obedience to something called Zeus, or divine and universal law. 
Happiness is a virtuous person's ‘good flow of life’, and a good 














?* 1 do not wish to imply that Stoicism, which is an exceptionally rich philosophy, can be 
summed up by my present focus on its theological perspective. There is no question, 
however, that Chrysippus took theology to be the crowning science; cf. Long/Sedley 
1987, 166, and see the good remarks by Kidd 1971, pp. 157-8, а reference Irwin (1986a) 
cites for its insufficiency in persuading him that we can learn much about Stoic ethics 
from their physics. Unquestionably there is more to learn about it than can yet be found 
in the modern literature. The important point i to discover why it а correct to describe 
Stoicism as Martin a al. (1988, p. 51) do as follows: "The Stoics applied traditional philo- 
‘sophical values to the new individualism [Le. of the Hellenistic world) and taught the 
taming of human passions by self-examination in order to effect а harmonious relation 
with the external order of things. True freedom was the moral freedom of a philosoph- 
ical self-knowledge which recognised and conformed to an assumed orderly principle of 
the common.“ 
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flow of life requires harmonising one’s own rational nature with 
‘the will of the administrator of the whole’ - i.e. living as god 
the universal causal principle prescribes to those who share his 
rational nature. 

We have now approached the territory of those who are inclined 
to accuse the Stoics of ‘disingenuousness’. In the passage || from 
Chrysippus, the Stoics appear to be saying that what is incum- 
bent on a person is conformity of his will and conduct to universal 
moral norms. That sounds edifying, and historically interesting 
But nothing in the passage shows why we should identify this ‘life 
in agreement with nature’ with happiness. 

A good many of our Stoic cards are now on the table. On the 
one hand, the Stoics appear to be familiar eudaimonists but dis- 
tinctive in their restriction of the requirements of happiness to 
ethical virtue — hence the ‘impoverishment’ objection, On the 
other hand, they appear to be connecting happiness, in a way as 
yet unclear, with obedience to a moral law that is divine and uni- 
versally binding — hence the ‘disingenuousness’ objection. It is time 
to bring these two strands of their thought together, and to con- 
sider how this confluence bears on the challenges I posed at the 
beginning of this chapter. 





STOIC EUDAIMONISM — INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


‘Good flow of life’ (eurhoia biou) was Zeno's definition of happi- 
ness." The aquatic metaphor evokes regularity, unimpededness, 
and abundance = terms that fit such formal conditions of eudaimonia 
as completeness, stability, and self-sufficiency. Zeno also described 
the ios, and thus characterised eudaimonia, as ‘living in agree- 
ment’.!* He appears to have argued that since ‘living in conflict’ 
typifies unhappiness, ‘harmony’ or ‘agreement’ is essential to hap- 
pines (cf. Long/Sedley 1987, 630). Thus we achieve happiness, ‘a 
good flow of life’, by ‘living in agreement’. 

‘Living in agreement’ with what? The authoritati 
as we saw a few moments ago, is ‘nature’, where this 


Stoic answer, 
Judes both 








э Stobaeus, 1.77.21 Wachamath = Long/Sedley 1987, бул. 

H Stobaeus, 1.75.11-12 Wachsmuth = Long/Sedley 1987, 638. For what follows in the main 
text above, see the continuation of ths passage. For discunion of what the Stoics meant 
by "harmony, see chapter 9- 
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"human nature’ and ‘the nature of the universe’. These are big 
words, too big to be fully intelligible on their own. But already 
we have certain clues from Chrysippus about how they are to be 
understood. First, the two natures are so related that the ‘human’ 
is ‘a part of? the universal onc. The thought is not, or not merely, 
that our lives are unavoidably conditioned by the physical struc- 
ture of the world. Human nature is ‘a part || of universal nature’ 
in a much more comprehensive sense, a sense we could capture by 
expressing the relation as one of ‘active participation’, sharing in 
and contributing to the world’s divine organisation, That thought 
in turn fits a second notion stated by Chrysippus ~ the notion 
of a community governed by law. We achieve life in agreement 
with nature by conforming ourselves to the rules prescribed by a 
deity who governs the universe according to right and rational 
principles. 

The happy life, then, is represented as one in which we behave 
as members of a well-governed society. Nature in both its senses 
involves rules, and ‘agreement with nature’ requires obedience 
to these. A third notion present in this cluster of ideas is that of 
rationality, The Stoics think they have good reason to believe 
that ‘rationality’ constitutes the connexion that makes us humans 
‘parts’ of god or universal nature. Indeed, it is precisely because 
we are rational that ethical principles present themselves to us as 
‘rules’; ‘right reason’ is ‘law’ (Cicero, Leg. 1.23), and, as Chrysippus 
told us above, identical to Zeus. This means that, in the Stoics’ 
view, the world at large exhibits a structure and pattern of activity 
that is not merely intelligible but intelligent and prescriptive. As 
humans, we are not related to the world in a mechanistic or merely 
spatial and temporal way, but as one mind and will to another; for 
the world at large is a rational animal. 

‘These are strange and difficult thoughts. Rather than elucidate 
them further at this stage, let me summarise as follows. In their 
reflections on happiness, the Stoics situate this state — what we all 
most want for ourselves — in ‘a good flow of life’. They envisage 
this ‘good flow’ as a pattern of activity in which we ‘agree with 
nature’. We this agreement by conforming our minds and 
volitions to the legislative principles that ‘reason’, as embodied in 
the world animal, has determined to be right for the community 
of all rational beings. 

To bring this cluster of ideas into a more tractable connexion 
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with thoughts on happiness and practical reason, we need to con- 
nect them with two fundamental Stoic beliefs about the world. 
Suppose you have good grounds for believing that the world is 
an entirely closed causal system, a law-like structure in | which 
nothing is random or in principle unpredictable, Suppose also you 
have good grounds for believing that this system, though com- 
pletely determinist, is not mindless but the life of a providential 
deity who has organised the system so that it should be as good 
as possible for its human members. From the first principle — the 
determinist one - it follows that the state of the world at any one 
time ‘had to be’ just as it is. There was no way, given the ante- 
cedent conditions, that life would not be lush in California and 
harsh in Ethiopia. From the second principle ~ the providential 
and benevolent one ~ it follows that the state of the world at any 
опе time is the best possible, This may not be apparent from the 
viewpoint of the Ethiopians, but if it were possible for a human 
being to observe the global economy from the divine perspective, 
reason would constrain him or her to acknowledge the fact. 

‘The Stoics think they have equally strong grounds for subscrib- 
ing both to determinism and to divine providence. These basic 
facts about the world, as they interpret it, are probably the chief 
explanation for Chrysippus! emphatic claim that "There is no 
other or more appropriate way of approaching the theory of good 
and bad things or the virtues or happiness than from universal 
nature and from the administration of the world."* Determinism 
alerts them to the recognition that there is an inevitable order 
of things which includes our own histories, presents and futures. 
Divine providence warrants them in believing that our lives have 
a purpose within this design and that the divine causal principle 
has been as benevolent as possible in equipping us to live well. In 
order to develop a theory of happiness which does justice to both 
of these principles, the Stoics need to show that the good for 
human beings is entirely compatible with the way things are. If 
unavoidable circumstances can imperil happiness, this casts doubt 
on the effectiveness of divine providence. If divine providence 
specifies a good for human beings which pays insufficient regard to 
the way things are, this calls into question the rationality of the 
natural order. 




















Plutarch, Stc mp. ogge = Long/Sedley 1987, бол 
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1 lay stress on ‘the way things are’ because that expression seems 
to embrace the empirical generalisations the Stoics refer | to by 
‘nature’. They invite us to look at the way things are, and to dis- 
cover in them nature’s system. Then, they invite us to perceive 
that system as a pattern whose parts fit together for the good of 
the whole (e.g. Marcus Aurelius v.8). "The way things are’ is both 
the microscopic and macroscopic structure of the world and also 
the foundation of all values.'* To ‘live in agreement with nature" 
is to live in the manner appropriate to the way things are for 
humans. 

‘As has become increasingly clear over recent years, the Stoics 
derive their view of what is valuable and good for human beings 
by studying human development from infancy to maturity." "The 
way things are’, it is unavoidable that young children should seck 
out from their environment those things that will make them flour- 
ish and feel contented - food, shelter, affection, and so forth ~ and 
avoid the opposites of these. We may conclude from this that such 
behaviour is natural and in accordance with the divine order of 
things. Young children are ‘not yet rational’. Rationality develops 
only gradually, as language evolves through concept-formation 
founded on experience of ‘the way things are’. Once maturity is 
achieved, the Stoics think that instinctive patterns of behaviour 
are superseded by the government of reason. Adult humans con- 
tinue to be interested in things that will make them flourish and 
feel contented, and to avoid things that threaten their survival; 
but, in their case, this interest is mediated by and fundamentally 
modified by the fact that they form judgements and organise their 
desires as rational creatures (cf. Long/Sedley 1987, 574, 500). 

"The way things are’, according to Stoicism, you cannot be a 
mature person and not be governed by reason. Your reason prob- 
ably is not the sound or fully effective governing-principle that it 
should and could be, and so you lack virtue and happiness. But 
it simply is a fact that your equipment for living a human life is 
your reasoning faculty since that faculty is what constitutes you 
as the kind of creature you have developed into. Even someone 
who radically misjudges the way things are acts under the direc- 
tion of his reasoning faculty, albeit one that functions | badly. Con- 





% Thave argued elsewhere that statements about ‘nature’ in Stoiciam should be construed 
эз combining statements of fact and value: see chapter 6, p. 147. 
"See pp. m. 
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sequently, reasoning well is not merely necessary to the achieve- 
ment of your end - happiness. Reasoning well, and the ‘good 
feelings’ (eupatheiai) that are its byproducts, completely constitute 
your end. That is the way things are. Or, to put it in familiar 
Stoic language, living in agreement with nature is reasoning well. 

This is one of the inevitable facts concerning the world. But it is 
a very special fact. Given the rational nature of yourself and the 
world, and given the fact that reasoning involves understanding, in 
exercising your rational faculties well, you actually understand 
nature, You become a ‘student and interpreter’, to cite Epictetus 
(Discourses 1.6.19 = Long/Sedley 631), of the way things are. So in 
reasoning well, you live in agreement with universal nature ~ the 
nature of the world at large. But, by the coincidence of determin- 
ism and providence, reasoning well is the goal that the beneficent 
deity prescribed for human beings. So by reasoning well you under- 
stand and obey the laws laid down for the community of rational 
beings, and contribute your part to the world’s rationality. We are 
back to the passage of Chrysippus cited on p. 187 

What is the content of those laws? The Stoics would be out of 
step with ‘the way things are’ if they legislated a life for human 
beings and prescriptions for happiness which failed to fit a large 
part of common human experience and ethical tradition, In their 
complex theory of kathakonta, ‘proper functions’, they developed a 
set of rules for ‘living in agreement with nature". These rules 
take account of people's interests in health, appearance, family 
life, social activity and so forth. That is to say, the Stoics maintain 
that a mature human being has good reason to look after her 
health, be concerned for her appearance and reputation, be inter- 
ested in the welfare of her family and society. The reasonable- 
ness of such concerns is an indication of their propriety and their 
agreement with a life in accordance with nature. Given the way 
things are, | no one can be happy who disowns such concerns. 
Furthermore, human beings are frequently successful in pursuing 
these objectives. If that were not so, it would hardly be reasonable 
to treat such kathékonta and obedience to them as grounded in our 
natures. 

















зн For enpatheiai and the assessment of them as final goods’ cf. Long/Sedley 1987, бом, буу. 

? For the sources and brief discussion of them, ef. Long/Sedley 1987, section 59. For a good 
casion, which bears om mach that 1 say ee this paper, f. Engberg Pedersen 
1986, pp. 145-83- 
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Is it not, then, only reasonable that human beings should desire 
the successful fulfilment of these objectives, and base happiness on 
their acquisition? The Stoics insist, and insist most strenuousl 
that this further inference is totally unreasonable. Unlike the Ari 
totelian, who says that successful outcomes make a difference to 
happiness, the Stoics maintain that they are ‘preferable’ but totally 
inessential. Reason would prefer that its efforts should be crowned 
with success, but the fact that an outcome is preferable does not 
warrant us in regarding its non-occurrence as unreasonable and 
therefore as something of which reason has been unreasonably 
deprived. Suppose you fall sick just as you are close to completing 
an important scientific experiment. You would, of course, have 
preferred to stay healthy. But it would be irrational to say that 
your sickness was unreasonable or something which retrospec- 
tively diminished the worth of what you actually tried to do, 

A Stoic, then, will think it reasonable to pursue most of the 
same objectives as an Aristotelian, and he will agree that activities 
in pursuit of such goals are essential to happiness. But he locates 
the ethical value of these activities, and their relation to happi- 
ness, solely in their reasonableness ~ which is to say their agree- 
ment with human nature. How, then, are outcomes to be co 
strued and evaluated? The answer to this should now be evident. 
Outcomes, to the extent that they fall outside the agent’s control, 
are not his business or concern but that of universal nature. A 
person's involuntary sickness or other impediment is part of ‘the 
way things are’, but a part external to the nature of the person. 
‘The same holds good for what would popularly be called strokes 
of good fortune. Success or failure, in so far as they involve causes 
additional to the person, fall outside the scope of his rationality 
and happiness. | 

But a little while ago we learned that ‘agreement with nature’ 
involves compliance with the divine organisation of the world, 
Does it not follow from this that even outcomes which are inde- 
pendent of a person’s exclusive agency should be of concern to her, 
and, if of concern, have a bearing on happiness. After all, every- 
thing that happens, in the final analysis, is an expression of ration- 
ality in the universal sense. 

For an answer to this question, we should return to the concept 
of happiness as ‘a good flow of life’. Outcomes, the way the world 
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actually is, concern the Stoic in the same way that the ocean coi 
cerns the navigator of a ship. His objective is to sail successful 
through life. In order to do that, he needs to attend vigilantly to 
the state of the ocean and to act appropriately to this. Because he 
governs his life by rational principles, he does everything possible 
to chart a successful course, guiding himself by ‘the way things 
are’, i.e. his understanding of human and divine nature. He tries 
to avoid sailing in bad weather, but he accepts good and bad 
weather alike as unavoidable conditions of the way things are, 
and, because of his belief in providence, he does not discriminate 
between storm and calm in relation to his own happiness (cf. Mar- 
cus Aurelius v.8). Thus outcomes ~ the state of the world - do 
concern the Stoic’s happiness but in a sense that negates the ordi- 
nary sense of concern. She is concerned to be undiscriminating in 
her attitude to outcomes, to regard success as no more a desirable 
result for the economy of the world than failure. 

We are now in a position to see that the Stoics’ eudaimonism is 
principally grounded in their beliefs about the relation in which 
human beings stand to a determinate and providentially governed 
world. As a route back to our original dilemma, it will be help- 
ful to introduce Epictetus as a Stoic spokesman on the relation 
between this theological perspective and the ethical tradition on 
eudaimonism. || 

















EPIGTETUS AND RESPONSE TO ‘IMPOVERISHMENT’ 
AND ‘DISINGENUOUSNES: 





“What is it that every person pursues? To be in a good condition, 
to be happy, to do everything as he wishes, not to be frustrated, 
not to be put under compulsion’ (tv.1.46). Epictetus’ specification 
of the summum bonum is advanced as a factual claim, applicable 
without exception to all human beings. Notice the emphasis on 
‘freedom’. Freedom is already a dominant feature of happiness in 
the Greek ethical tradition. What accounts for its prominence in 
Epictetus is his Stoic conception of the way things are. Human 
beings cannot be ‘free’ if they pursue their natural desire for lib- 
erty on the false assumption that health or worldly success are just 
there for the taking. Our freedom, instead, depends on the recog- 
nition that we are unrestrictedly but exclusively free in the use of 
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our minds — i.e. our thoughts, judgements, desires and outlook on 
the world.” 

Epictetus represents this limited autonomy as a divine gift — the 
best that god could do for persons (1.1.7-13). Misfortune, as con- 
ventionally viewed, falls within its scope since happiness is a func- 
tion of our autonomy: 


God made all human beings with a view to their happiness, their good 
condition. To this end he gave them means, giving cach person some 
things that belong to himself and others that do not. The things that are. 
liable to frustration, removal, and compulsion are not his own, but those 
which are not liable to frustration are his own. As was right in one who 
cares for us and protects us like a father, he included the essence of good 
and evil among the things that are our own. (111.24.3) 





‘This passage perfectly illustrates the convergence of determin- 
ism and providence I described earlier. Not only is happiness 
within the power of all human beings; it is also what we are made 
for and equipped to achieve by a deity whose benevolence is com- 
pletely egalitarian and universalist. Happiness, then, is something 
objective, a good condition that is the same for all. Accordingly, 
cannot depend upon a uniform allocation of other circumstances 
since they, quite patently, are not the same for all. Nor, given ‘the 
way things are’, could that unequal | allocation be different from 
how it is. Determinism, then, constrains the Stoics to make happi 
ness depend on ‘the way things are’, which includes many things 
that we cannot control. Divine providence justifies them in view- 
ig ‘the way things are’ as inclusive of our own rationality and 
its sufficiency for happiness. Taken together the two perspectives 
offer an outlook whereby we treat everything that falls outside 
the mind's domain as an enabling, not disabling, condition for its 
exercise. 

“The universe would truly be administered badly if Zeus were 
not concerned that his own citizens should resemble him, by being 
happy’ (Epictetus, 11.24.19). In what, then, does the happiness 
of Zeus consist? A Stoic will answer — in making the best poss 
ble, i.e. the most rational, use of the materials available for worl 
formation. Significantly, the Stoics use the same word for ‘matter’, 
Жуй, in reference to ‘accordance with nature’, which is laid down 

















® For further discussion of Epictetus’ concept of freedom, see my remarks in Long 1971c, 
рр. 190-3. 
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as the material of ethical virtue (Long/Sedley 1987, 594). Micro- 
cosmically, a Stoic should develop a character which is the human 
equivalent to the divine organisation of the world. As the world 
consists of god and matter, i.e. a harmonious body, so a Stoic 
should apply structure and reason to the materials of her own 
existence. Or, as Epictetus phrases the point (Long/Sedley 1987, 
632), human beings are made by god to be students and inter- 
preters of the way things are. 

‘Should’ here signifies what is requisite for happiness. At all 
turns we have encountered happiness as the term the Stoics apply 
without apology to their recommended ‘life in agreement with 
nature’, Is it an impoverished happiness, and is it disingenuous? | 


CONCLUSION 


I suggested, at the outset of this chapter, that a satisfactory 
account of happiness should include richness of experience, posi- 
tive emotion, and fulfilment of reasonable expectations. A test of 
эт on these points will not be useful or even possible in iso- 
n from their determinism and providence. If you reject these 
principles, you have no reason to agree with the Stoics that the 
а structure well ordered for human beings, and that the 
possibility of happiness is uniformly offered to everyone within 
the limits of the way things are. Let us, for the moment, accept 
these principles, and see how Stoic eudaimonism fares within such 
constraints. 

‘Richness of experience’. Common sense and humanity incline 
опе to say that the congenital and material conditions of some 
people are too wretched to make it decent to talk of their oppor- 
tunity for happiness. I think a Stoic would accept this, but with a 














An anonymous reviewer of this paper invited me to say whether I think the “theocratic 
postulate takes the same form in Epictetus and Marcus as it does in the older Stoics. In 
the absence of neatly all verbatim material for Chrysippus and his predecessors, the 
question cannot be answered securely. All 1 can say here is that the ethical import of 
Epictetus’ theology, as cited above, seems to me entirely in line with what we know of 
Zeno, Cleanthes and Chrysippus. Epictetus is consistently reticent on physics, and so we 
cannot say for certain how he viewed the relation between god and the world. He is, 
however, emphatic on the point that human beings are ‘fragments’ of god and have a 
‘part’ of god within them, 1.8.12. In the case of Marcus, we are on firmer ground. He 
regularly speaks of god, like Epictetus, in personal terms; but he also regularly identifies 
god with comic nature, e.g. vn, vin $4, x1. Ihave ийе doubt that Epictetus had the. 
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qualification. He would agree that opportunities for happiness, to 
the extent that these depend on education, are not uniformly dis- 
tributed. "The way things are’, external conditions prevent most 
people from understanding that happiness is completely in their 
power. But this does not negate the fact that Stoicism offers con- 
ditions for happiness that are optimal for people generally, in 
that they depend minimally on favourable circumstances. Really 
to believe yourself a fellow-citizen of Zeus = that is the key, the 
Stoic will say, to ‘richness of experience’, since it invites you to 
treat your own life as something that can make a vital contribution 
to everything that is good in the world. 

‘Fulfilment of reasonable expectations’: an answer to this part 
of the ‘impoverishment’ objection has already been given. A Stoic 
will say that ‘good flow of life’ does include the fulfilment of all 
reasonable expectations since all you can reasonably expect is to 
achieve the good things that are within your power. To cultivate 
your rationality and to achieve harmony with your circumstances 
are reasonable expectations. There is nothing reasonable in expect- 
ing anything more. | 

"Positive emotion’. This touches on a large issue, which I cannot 
discuss here in any depth. It must suffice to note that the Stoics 
claim such mental states as joy, cheerfulness and confidence to be 
‘final goods’, i.e. constituents of happiness (see n. 18 above). They 
do not, then, ignore ‘positive emotion’ but maintain that it is a 
participant in or byproduct of ethical virtue — the disposition to 
reason well. A Stoic wise man is without the morbid emotions that 
characterise those with false conceptions of happiness. But his 
outlook on the world is not one that the Stoics themselves describe 
as ‘resignation’. Rather, because he is in firm possession of all 
that is good, he derives positive emotion from his ‘good flow of 
life’. 

Now ‘disingenuousness’. By arguments that I have already 
touched on, ‘agreement with nature’ or ‘a good flow of life’ co- 
incides with the perfection of reason, and that in turn constitutes 
ethical virtue. The Stoic wise man is disposed by his virtue to per- 
form all kathékonta, i.e. to follow all the rules for proper conduct; 
and to perform them with full understanding of the unconditional 
demands they make on his nature as a rational being. He looks 
after his family, serves the interests of his country, keeps his 
promises, and so forth, because reason tells him that he should do 
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these things. He does these things for their own sake, putting into 
practice his knowledge of what reason requires, 

Undeniably, there is a resemblance between this account of 
what is ethically incumbent on human beings and the categorical 
demands of morality as conceived by Kant. But does that resem- 
blance indicate any deep connexions between the two moral 
theories? According to Kant, ‘there is nothing inconsistent with 
the wisdom of nature in the fact that the cultivation of the rea- 
son, which is requisite for [the production of a will that is good 
in itself], does in many ways interfere with the attainment оѓ... 
happiness. Nay, it may even reduce it to nothing, without nature 
thereby failing of its purpose’ (Metaphysics of Ethics, 
p. 14). Kant can say this because he regards human nature, 
istically, as consi is happi 
pleasure, and a higher rational nature whose purpose is mo 

‘The Stoics, if I am right, have no inkling of such dualism, 
their theory, well-developed human nature is entirely unitary. As 
we develop from infancy to maturity, reason modifies our interests, 
values, and orientations, building upon, but not discarding, what 
was there at the outset, Well-developed human nature, though dif- 
ferent from its immature predecessor, is an entirely self-coherent 
part of physical reality. Laws of nature apply to it just as they do 
to everything else. 

Max Forschner (1986) has argued that the Stoics adumbrate 
Kant because they distinguish between conventional goods, like 
health, and moral goods (the virtues), deem both sets of goods to 
be natural to man, but treat only the latter as genuinely good and 
in conformity with man’s rational nature. Hence, he implies, the 
Stoics really are proto-Kantians: what Kant regards as happiness 
falls outside the scope of rationality in both theories alike, and 
what the Stoics call happiness is really analogous to the life of 
Капез higher nature. 

Forschner's position would be plausible the Stoics credited 
mature human beings with two natures, like Kant, and said that 
only one of these natures = the rational one - falls within the ethi- 
cal domain. But that is not their theory. Rather, as we have seen, 
they think that human beings have only a single nature — a rational 
one, which is capable of conforming or failing to conform to the 
correct standards of rationality. The charge of disingenuousness 
mistakenly treats the Stoics’ genuine eudaimonism as a misnomer 
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for deontology.?? In defence of the coherence of their ethics, the 
Stoics plead as follows. 

To be sure, our ethics is a system which locates goodness solely 
in the proper functioning of reason. Hence we do resemble Kant 
in judging the moral worth of an action solely in terms of the 
agent's reasons and intentions, and not in terms of its outcome. But. 
Kant arrives at this position by very different steps from ourselves, 
and even the points in which we secm to resemble one another 
need careful elucidation. Unlike Kant, we think that reason cannot 
function properly unless it consistently seeks to produce results 
which are ‘in accordance with nature’, i.e. agreeable to one's own 
normative condition and that of others. | The legislative principles 
оп which we act are grounded in empirical data — e.g. the natural- 
ness of health, family affection, social cohesion to human beings. 
We think that well-functioning rational beings should do every- 
thing in their power to promote these states of affairs, and that 
happiness consists precisely in such efforts and in the mental states 
that accompany them. Thus the ethical life, as mandated by the 
benevolent deity, actually constitutes happiness. 

Our critics are reluctant to take us seriously when we make this 
claim. That is because we deny that happiness requires us to pos- 
sess or succeed in implementing any of the things we rationally 
seck to promote. But there is no incompatibility. Look at the way 
things are. Reason constrains you to agree that we should seck to 
promote all things that accord with our natures — our health, our 
family relationships, our life as citizens, etc. Equally, reason con- 
strains you to admit that such objectives may sometimes conflict, 
requiring you to prefer one to the other, and that the final out- 
come of all such efforts is not something for which you are solely 
answerable or which can have any bearing upon the goodness of 
trying to promote such things. Consequently, we conclude that 
thoroughly rational beings will be content and happy entirely in 
the proper exercise of their rational faculties. 

Our ethics only makes sense on the assumption that we are 
unequivocal eudaimonists. However, in order to find our position 
palatable, it is essential to recognise that we defend positions which 
are extremely contentious. First, determinism; second, divine pro- 














® In а postscript to the second edition of his book, Dis Sticke Eli, Forschner has 
retracted his Kantian interpretation, in response to my critique of this position. 
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vidence; third, the availability of happiness to every normal per- 
son; fourth, the perfectibility of reason. If you reflect sufficiently 
оп these four positions, and accept them, you will find that we 
offer an account of eudaimonism that is fully coherent and neither 
impoverished nor disingenuous. If you cannot accept them, you 
will do our ethics a disservice by assimilating it either to that of 
our Greek predecessors or to any of our modern successors. | 

So much on behalf of the Stoics. The main argument of this 
chapter is that Stoic eudaimonism makes good sense if and only 
if one adopts a Stoic view of the way things are. If, as I have 
claimed, determinism and divine providence are crucial features 
of that view, any attempt to elucidate Stoic ethics which ignores 
these features will be broken-backed. I think this is why Cicero’s 
accounts of Stoic ethics, which make little reference to what I 
call the ‘theocratic postulate’, are less successful than Epictetus and 
Marcus at conveying the emotional attractions of Stoicism. The 
latter are short on argument, but they do succeed in showing how 
Stoicism could give someone of their era a sense of being at home 
in the world. 

As interpreters of ancient philosophy, we are strongly tempted 
to elide a doctrine such as divine providence which seems im- 
plausible, if not morally offensive (as I have argued in the past), 
and unhelpful for addressing any current philosophical concerns. I 
think there are ways of interpreting that doctrine which do not im- 
ply indifference to ordinary human interests or a complacent at 
tude towards eradicable evils, but that is not to the point here. 
Stoic ethics is worth our close study whether it illuminates moral 
philosophy in general or whether it docs not. I do not say that their 
eudaimonism belongs with the latter, but rather that you need to 
be a Stoic to find their specification of happiness compelling.” 














® In writing the original version of this chapter, I had the benefit of comments from Julia 
Annas, Alan Code and Gregory Мамон 1 am also very grateful to my commentator at 
Boston, Steven Strange, to the audience who discumed the paper and to an anonymous 
referee. 


CHAPTER 9 


The harmonics of Stoic virtue* 


1 


Stoic philosophers maintained that happiness consists in living 
harmoniously (> ÖuoAoyounivens) or living in harmony with 
nature (3uoAoyoupévos ij púas ZAv).' The shorter phrase was 
Zeno's original formulation of the ethical goal. He, or his Stoic 
commentators, glossed it as ‘living in accordance with a single and 
concordant rationale (or ratio) - xa" iva Aóyov xal ouup@vov 
{у = since those who live in conflict are unhappy" The longer 
formula, ‘living in harmony with nature’, was developed by Zeno's 
successors (зо we are told by Stobaeus, n. 2 below), because they 
took the shorter version to be an ‘incomplete predicate": i.e. the 
adverb ópoAoyovuévos lacked an expression indicating that with 
which harmony was to be achieved, and supplied it with the word 
for ‘nature’ (physis). This technicality, one may suspect, is a rather 
laboured explanation of the longer formula. ‘Living harmoniously’ 
is perfectly intelligible grammatically and semantically, especially 
in light of the observation that those who live in conflict are 
unhappy. Still, harmony is a relational notion, and Zeno must 
have intended his formula to be understood accordingly. It implies 
that the life so characterised has an orderly structure, that its con- 





























* Thi chapter was orginally published in the 1991 supplementary volume of Oxford Shir 
in Ancient РЫБ commemorating А. C. (Tony) Loyd on his seventy Ath birthday. 
died, alu, in 1994. 1 am deeply grateful forall that he taught me about ancient phi- 
losophy in а friendship that spanned over twenty-five years Polemy, who makes a brief 
appearance here, was one of his favourites. 

* For detailed discussion of this and other Stoic formulae for the goal of life, cf. Long 1967 

* Stobaeus 1.7511 (SVF 1.179 = LS бун). References to Stoic text in this paper include, 
‘where pomible, the corresponding excerpts in von Arnm's Зинати Vtrum Fragmenta 
(SWF) and also those in Long and Бейеу, The Hellenistic Phlempler (1987), abbreviated 
here as LS. My translations are normally taken over from this latter collection. 

* Reading Darrov (A) vernyépnpa as proposed in LS, note on 638 vol. n. 
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stituents are in agreement with one another and in agreement with 
everything else to which they are related. | 

There is evidence to show that Chrysippus, in his use of the 
longer formula, was careful to exhibit both of these relationships: 
the internal — harmony with oneself, and the external - harmony 
with the world at large. His account of ‘living in harmony with 
nature’ makes this plain: 





It is living in accordance with the nature of oneself and that of the uni- 
verse, engaging in no activity which the common law is wont to forbid, 
which is the right reason [or ‘correct ratio’, orthos lagos) pervading every- 
ig and identical to Zeus, who directs the organisation of reality. Th 

virtue of the happy man and his good flow of life consist in this 
doing everything on the basis of the concordance (kata tn symphinian) of 
each man's guardian spirit with the will of the director of the universe.* 








My purpose in this chapter is an analysis of what the early Stoics 
meant by a harmonious life or a life in harmony with nature. I want to 
investigate and speculate about their notion of harmony, a notion 
for which they had a variety of locutions, including the preposi 
tion kata with the accusative as well as such nouns as homologia, 
akolouthia and symphönia.” The Stoic world is a systematic struc- 
ture in which everything fits together according to a divine and 
rational plan, In proposing ‘harmony’ as a name for this struc- 
ture, and ‘harmoniously’ as the mode of life appropriate to it, the 
Stoics, so I shall argue, intended to link their philosophy to the 
art which comes first to mind as the repository of consonance and 
concordance = music. By ‘link’ I mean that they sometimes chose 
language and thought-patterns which make reference to Greek 
musical theory and which need to be interpreted against the back- 
ground of that theory. The paper offers evidence and argument for 
the hypothesis that Greek music provides important, and hitherto 
totally neglected, clues for interpreting some basic Stoic concepts. 








* Diogenes Laertius vr 88 (SVF n4 = LS бус, citing or paraphasing book t of Chrysp- 
рш, Pri өй. For interpretation of the term data cf. note in LS, vol. п, бус. This fan- 
‘lament passage is also cited on the following pages of this volume: 152,169,187. For a 
{ine weatment ofthe link the Stoic drew between perfected rationality, and the harmony 
of nature, cf Strier 1991, pp. 2-13. 

* These noun can be synonymous (f. the equivalence of йир, harmonia and стріт 
in Plato, Sap. 187b); but, as Andrew Barker points out to me, in technical harmonics 
mph applica only to certain actheically special and structurally crucial relations, 
Especially those of the fourth, th and octave 
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In what follows I will first present зоте Stoic material which 
supports the hypothesis, directly or indirectly. Next I will make a 
brief foray into some Greek musical texts which seem to connect 
with, and to throw light upon, the Stoic material.“ In the course 
of this later | discussion I will consider how the hypothesis might 
illuminate the harmonics of Stoic virtue. 


In the Stoic texts just presented the term symphdnia appears in 
conjunction with the term logos. This is entirely explicable on the 
assumption that symphdnia has its regular musical meaning, 'con- 
cord’ (cf. n. 5 above). It is a commonplace of mathematical har- 
monics that symphönia is a logos, a ratio between relatively high and 
low notes. Aristotle sometimes draws on this point, c.g. De sensu 3 
439basff., where he uses an analogy with the ratios of concords to 
make a point about pleasing mixtures of colours. May we take the 
Stoics to be drawing a comparable analogy between musical and 
ethical harmony? If this suggestion is to stand, evidence will be 
needed to show that they envisaged some conceptual connexion 
between the two harmonies. The most obvious connexion to look 
for is numerical or quantitative since this is crucial to the notion 
of a ratio between sounds. For this, as we shall sec in due course, 
there is excellent evidence. Another connexion that a proper anal- 
ogy with music might seem to require is sound. Thus Aristotle 











‘moderation’ (séphrosyné) but such a usage is metaphor since strictly 
all symphinia pertains to sounds. This context is, of course, dialec- 
tical and Aristotle does not follow that rule in his own recourse to 
analogical use of symphénia in the passage from De sensu, St 
опе thinks of purely instrumental music, unassociated with lan- 
guage, a close connexion between its harmonics and Stoic ethics 
would be tenuous at best. 

In fact, song and word-rhythm as well as tonic pitch are integral 











*1 risk doing this in print only because Andrew Barker scrutinised an early draft of this 
chapter with great care, and sent me detailed comments and corrections for which I am. 
‘enormously grateful. 1 have tried to keep my remarks about musical theory to the mini- 
‘mum which he would approve, relying heavily on his masterly volume (Barker 1989), and 
fon what he has sent me in correspondence. For all speculations and errors | alone am 
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features of Greek musical theory. Harmony can pertain to vocal 
utterances, and though in a strictly musical context these will be 
sung rather than spoken, song would be an absurd connexion to 
look for in our hypothesised analogy." A relevant connexion would 
be | established if ethics in some sense as well as music involves 
an organised structure of sounds. Here it is pertinent to point out 
that the Stoics treated the vocal utterance of humans (phdné) as 
the starting-point of dialectic or logic: ‘It is articulated’, as the 
Stoic Diogenes of Babylon said, ‘and issues from thought’ (D.L. 
уп.55 = LS 339). In other words, the Stoics treated uttered lan- 
guage as the natural expression of reason. Given the references to 
‚9mphönia and logos mentioned above — living in accordance with a 
single and concordant logos and achieving concordance between 
one's guardian spirit and the world's administrator — a merely fig- 
urative allusion to music is too weak. The correct ratio that har- 
mony in its musical sense manifests — concordance of high and low 
sounds - seems to function as the model for a mind that has its 
own correctly organised constituents, so that it is thoroughly in 
tune with itself and with external nature. If we substitute, for high 
and low sounds, verbalised thoughts and impulses, a theory is 
available for how the Stoics regarded a harmonious mental dis- 
as exactly analogous to the well-tempered constituents of 
a musical scale. So much, in general terms, for the hypothesis to 
be explored. 

In the mathematical or Pythagorean tradition of musical theory 
the notion of ratio, as expressed by logos, is crucial." Aristotle re- 
flects this when he characterises symphönia in Post. an. 1 goai8-23: 
"It is a ratio (logos) of numbers between the itched and the 
low-pitched. Why does the high-pitched form a concord with the 

















* Originally, on the evidence of De an. m.a абат], I had supposed Aristotle to be com- 
mitted to the postion that the human voice in a тушта vs, and he is so interpreted by 
Row in his commentary af le. However, Barker 1981, pp. 248-66, has strongly objected 
to the coherence of this interpretation. He points ош that Ross's reading, « 8° A quvi 
avugavia vis tony, though authorised by Priscian and Sophonias, is not that of the 
MSS, which reverse the words qao and рота. 1 ind Barker's defence of the MSS 
reading attractive. None the lem, the alternative shows that at least two ancient Aristote- 
Мапу saw no dificulty in the thought that the human voice quite generally (doubles in ius 
‘modulations of pitch) й a harmonious sound; cf. Aritoxenus 18.12, "For there i indeed. 
said to be a kind of melody which belongs to speech, that constituted by the tone-patterne 
that occur in words, since tention and relaxation belong naturally to speech” (rams 
Barker 1989, p. 138) 

* CF Barker 1989, pp. 6-8 
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low-pitched? Because the high-pitched and the low-pitched stand 
in a ratio of numbers.” More on numbers later. What'l want to 
emphasise at this stage, without introducing further technicalities, 
is the need to keep the sense of ratio or proportion to the fore 
when interpreting Stoic uses of the expression orthes logos. Familiar 
as we are with ‘reason’ as a central concept in ethics, it is all too 
easy to translate orthos logos by ‘right reason’, as if that expression 
1 were sufficient by itself to elucidate what the Stoics intended, 
Yet it is far from easy to specify precisely what they meant by pre- 
scribing rationality or ‘right reason’ as the foundation of living 
well. 

In utilitarian ethics rationality characterises the most effective 
means for achieving the objective that maximises the good an agent 
can produce. In Stoicism, however, such means-ends reasoning is 
hardly the primary sense of an appropriately rational life. The 
utilitarian notion includes nothing comparable to the Stoic divin- 
ity whose organisation of the world constitutes the rational system 
of which each human being is an integral part a rational system 
that pertains to ethics because, at the human level, it is concep- 
tualised as ‘the regularity and, so to speak, the harmony of con- 
duct’ (rerum agendarum ordinem et, ut ita dicam, concordiam, as Cicero 
expresses it on behalf of the Stoics (Fin. 11.21 = LS 590). Nor can 
the Stoics’ orthos logos be suitably compared with reason as used 
in Kantian ethics. In Kant's usage the reason proper to a good 

ill's determinations is entirely a priori and independent of events. 
ippus, by contrast, explained living in harmony with nature 
accordance with experience of natural happenings’ 

LS 63c). The primary contents of human rational- 
ity in Stoicism are derived from direct acquaintance with empiri- 
cal events. The world fosters the acquisition of rationality, so the 
Stoics assume, because the world is a rationally ordered sequence 
of cause and effect. By attending to the evidence of this causal sys- 
tem, people gain insight into the workings of the divine logos that 
pervades everything." 

Zeno's account of harmony, with which I began, makes refer- 
ence to ‘a single and concordant lager as the ground of harmo- 














$ ОС Barker 1989, p 7 
* For further dscunion, cf chapter 8 of this volume, p. 190, and also Long 1971b, рр. 95- 
© 1971c, pp. 192-4; 1978, pp. 308-11. 
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nious living. The expression is similar to Cleanthes’ celebrated 
lines in his Hymn to Zeus on the divine administration of the world: 
"You [Zeus] know how to make the crooked straight, to give order 
to the disorderly ... for thus you have harmonised (synérmokas) 
everything into one, good with bad, зо that a single everlasting 
logos of everything is achieved." Cleanthes’ lagos seems to involve 
evaluative rather than quantitative order. None the less, what it 
betokens is evidently something balanced, proportional, ratio-like. 

The Hymn to Zeus is permeated with echoes of Heraclitus." The 
lines just cited recall his | conception of the harmony of opposites 
and of the logos that constitutes the balance and measure in which 
all things stand to each other. While it i 
analyse the Heraclitean logos with any precision, 
certain: а predominant sense of the term is ‘ratio’, ‘proportion’, 
‘measure’. In this connexion Charles Kahn has drawn attention to 
the importance of music for Heraclitus as a model of cosmic order, 
Ashe writes: 

















Music is a strikingly specific instance of unity and diversity ... The for- 
mal patterns of Greek music were regarded as familiar examples of a 
unity and ‘agreement’ that requires as its basis an objective diversity of 
sounds and tones ... If we see in Heraclitus’ development of the theme 
of musical harmonia a reaction to Pythagorean ideas, there may be a 
direct connection between this emphasis on music and his conception 
of cosmic order in terms of ‘measures’ and proportion (lages)."" 








‘The Stoics' interest in Heraclitus, as an authority for their own 
philosophy, offers general support to the hypothesis that musical 
harmony should be to the forefront when we attempt to understand 
their notion of orthos logos. By itself, to be sure, that expression 
does not privilege music over other practices requiring precise, or 
relatively precise, numerical or quantitative discriminations, for 
instance mathematics, sculpture, medicine (see Appendix below). 
What needs to be stressed, before pressing the musical analogy 
further, is the fact that orthos logos, in Greek philosophical us 
quite generally, connotes the presence, application or realisation 
of determinacy, proportionality, exactitude of quantitative or nu- 





SVP ду = LS у. A key text for music as the craft which reconciles opposites is Plato, 
‘Symp. 187; note especially the claim that the achievement of concord requires à good 
‘craftsman, ids. 

?* CE. chapter а of this volume, pp. 46-52. 

? Cf. Kahn 1999, pp. 284-5. 
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merical order. Hence ‘right reason’, though sometimes innocuous 
as a translation, is often too vague to capture the kind of correct- 
ness or rule or standard that is invoked. As is well known, Aristotle 
represents the ‘mean’ (intermediate between excess and deficiency) 
constitutive of ethically proper feelings and actions as ‘the way the 
orthos logos states’ (EN vi 1138b20), and in the Eudemian ethics (vm.3 
1249a21-b6) he takes the ‘standard’ a virtuous man should apply 
in determining his choices to be analogous to the doctor's rule for 
judging the quantitative properties of health and healthy action, 
For my present purpose it is not necessary to ask how this rel 
tively straightforward use of orthos logos relates to Aristotle's much 
more obscure use of the expression in his Nicomackean account of 
intellectual virtue. The point I want to make, by referring to Aris- 
totle here, is his acceptance, without analysis or discussion, of the 
|| connexions between a well-balanced or well-proportioned state 
of affairs and orthos logos. 

A further Stoic usage of the expression will be helpful to men- 
tion at this stage. In his account of the ‘los, based upon Chry- 
sippus, Diogenes Laertius (D.L. уп.86 = LS 57A) specifies ‘living 
correctly (orthds) in accordance with logos’ as the natural life for 
human beings: ‘For logos supervenes as the craftsman of impulse." 
‘Two important doctrines are involved here. First, rationality, as 
that which differentiates humans from other animals, is placed 
within the domain of craftsmanship or professional expertise. In 
a context concerning ‘correctness’ of action, the link between 
logos and techné by itself is unsurprising, but its full Stoic signi 
icance derives from the fact that their philosophy promises its 
Practitioner ‘a craft for the whole of life’. This point is made in 
a passage which draws an analogy between the craft of life and 
musicians: 


























As we say that the flute-player or the lyre-player does everything well, 
with the implications ‘everything to do with flute-playing’ and ‘every- 
thing to do with Iyre-playing’, so the prudent man does everything well, 
as far as concerns what he does, and not of course also what he does not 
do. In their [the Stoics’] opinion the doctrine that the wise man docs 
everything well is a consequence of his accomplishing everything in 
accordance with orthos logos and in accordance with virtue, which is a 
craft concerned with the whole of life. 











ч Stobaeus m.66.14-67.2 (SVF н збо = LS 610). 
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The implication of this passage is that the wise man’s craft of life 
is directly analogous to the musician's expertise; both of these 
impose correct structure on activities, the production of musical 
sounds and ethical conduct respectively. 

The second doctrine presupposed by Chrysippus in his remark 
about logos as crafisman takes us into the domain of Stoic psychol- 
ogy: logos as the craftsman of ‘impulse’ (hormé). Impulse is the fac- 
ulty which gives living beings above the level of plants their ability 
to initiate purposeful movements.” It constitutes their wants and 
aversions in response to awareness of objects in the environment 
or in response to their internal conditions. In non-human animals, 
impulse is non-rational and in children it is pre-rational. There can 
be no possibility of their impulses being commensurate or incom- 
mensurate with orthos logos since they lack rationality. In mature 
human beings, impulses have one or the other of these prop- 
erties because they are, or are associated | with, ‘judgements’ ~ 
correct or incorrect estimates of the value of objects. The mark 
of incorrectness is ‘excess’, hence such an impulse is called pleona- 
zousa, one that ‘goes beyond and disobeys the ruling logos’ (SVF 
1.462 = LS 653). Generically, the four cardinal passions sum up 
‘excessive impulse’: pleasure and distress are impulses that exceed 
the actual advantages and disadvantages someone is experiencing, 
while appetite and fear go beyond the appropriate response to 
anticipated advantages and disadvantages (SVF ın.391 = LS був). 

From what has been said already about orthos logos we may take 
it as certain that it functions as the craftsman of impulses by mod- 
erating their excess and by making them commensurate with cor- 
rect estimates of value. This much is implicit in the quantitative 
domain of the concept in its regular usage and confirmed by the 
Stoics’ detailed analysis of the passions. But notions of balance, 
proportionality and harmony are not very informative for ethics 
without a model of their practical application. Aristotle provides a 
medical analogy, and the Stoics too made much of the parallelism 
between bodily and mental health. For Aristotle, with his well- 
known emphasis on the relative imprecision of ethics by contrast 
with theoretical science, medicine was a highly appropriate model. 
The Stoics, who like Plato were sticklers for an exact moral 








55 For the evidence on which this paragraph is based, cf. LS, sections 53, бу; and for further 
discussion in this volume, pp. 240, 268. 
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science, needed a craft analogy that would be isomorphic with 
their conception of the harmonious life. So I turn now to consider 
in more detail how music served them. 

Aristo, one of Zeno's first associates, is reported to have said 
that much training and struggle are needed to combat ‘the whole 
tetrachord, pleasure, distress, fear and appetite’."* In two succeed- 
ing verses, which almost certainly derive from Aristo, the passions 
are said to ‘pass into the innards and churn up people’s heart’. 
"Tetrachord' is a technical term of music, and the concept it 
expresses is central to all Greek musical theory." A tetrachord is 
a sequence of notes spanning the musical interval of a fourth, The 
combination of two pairs of tetrachords separated by a tone with 
a further tone added at the bottom yields a double octave range. 
By varying the intervals between the notes of each tetrachord the 
various modes or harmonies are generated. How this, or anything 
resembling it, fits Aristo's point із a question I postpone for the 
present in order to focus simply on the term ‘tetrachord’, Absent 
from Plato, the word || occurs only once in Aristotle's authentic 
works, in a fragment of his Eudemus where Aristotle is explaining 
harmonics."* It is a fair guess that the term is newish jargon even 
though the musical structures it refers to must precede the formal 
analyses using it that were made by Aristoxenus, the earliest musi- 
cal theorist whose work survives in large quantity and an older 
contemporary of the early Stoics. There seems to be no good rea- 
son why Aristo should use this word merely to indicate a set of 
four things without any musical resonance. His usage encourages 
us to look for further instances of musical terminology. 

Aristo characterises the passions as ‘the whole tetrachord’. What 
of the Stoic virtues? As is well known, Stoic philosophers held 
that individual virtues cannot be acquired in isolation from one 
another. To be virtuous at all is to possess all the virtues, and cor- 
respondingly with the vices."* A virtuous person must be prudent 
and moderate and courageous and just. Moreover, only a person 
of this disposition can perform a virtuous action, a katorthima, 

















M Clem. Alex, Siren. n.20.108.1 (SVF 1.370). For the verse lines which follow Clement's 
report, ef loppolo 1980, p. 247 n. 14. 

* For an admirably clear exposition, cf. Barker 1989, pp. uf. 

Зе Fr. a5 Ron / Plutarch, De maria 139b: ie yàp Budi тетраудрбоң pvbuidera тё ый. 

” CE SVF i243, 299 = LS б, SVF n 560 = LS бю. 
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Various accounts of katorikömata were given, which underline this 
feature of such actions.* They are ‘perfect’ or ‘complete’ proper 
functions (kathäkonta); they are everything done with orthos logos; 
and, what is most interesting for the present inquiry, ‘they contain 
the numbers of virtue’. This expression is a standard one in Sto- 
icism, though no other school that adopted the inter-entailment 
of all virtues appears to have used it. What does it mean? 

In Cicero, De finibus 11.24 (LS 648), the Stoic spokesman Cato 
compares ‘wisdom, the craft of life’ with the arts of acting and 
dancing. Wisdom, he says, is like them and unlike the crafts of 
navigation and medicine in having its own performance as its end 
and not the attainment of an external objective; but it also differs 
from acting and dancing. The rightly performed actions of actors 
and dancers ‘do not contain all the parts (partes) which constitute 
the expertise. But the right actions which the Stoics call katortho- 
mata contain all the numbers of virtue (omnes numeros virtutis conti- 
nent). For wisdom alone {of all the arts} is occupied entirely with 
itself." 

Evidently ‘containing all the numbers of virtue’ is a property 
of morally right actions which can be inferred from wisdoi 
total self-containment. Provisionally we may characterise this self- 
containment as consisting in 1, completeness at any moment; 2, 
independence of | any external conditions; and 3, closed systemati- 
. Can we say any more about the implications of the expres- 
sion ‘all the numbers of virtue’? 

Judging from Stobaeus (SVF 11.500 = LS 59x), ‘having all the 
numbers’ by itself, without the addition of ‘virtue’, was a familiar 
Stoic account of katortköma. If this is shorthand, note should be 
taken too of Diogenes Laertius’ report of the Stoics’ analysis of 
‘beautiful’ (kalon): “They say that the perfect good is kalon from its 
having in full all the numbers required by nature, or [they say] that 
the perfectly symmetrical is kalon’ (D.L. уплоо). Diogenes then 
immediately specifies the four cardinal virtues as the species of 
‘the beautiful’ (bo kalon). Seneca (Ep. 71.16) uses ‘full’ (plenus) as his 
gloss for the statement: "virtue does not increase; it has its own 
numbers’ (virtus habet numeros suos, plena est). Marcus Aurelius (11.1) 





























з For the evidence, cf. LS section 59, especially mg, j, x. 
* Notice the etymological link between жетёрдыра and xar’ &pêbv, the kind of verbal 
connexion Stoic philosophers were all too keen on exploiting. 
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exemplifies the mind's decline by the ‘failure to make exact (akri- 
boun) the numbers of what is kathaton’;** and he has another in- 
stance of the expression which needs the full context in order to 
be appreciated. 


If someone proposes the question to you, how is the name Antony writ- 
ten, will you utter each of the letters in a high-pitched way (катеутеуб- 
evos)? Suppose, then, they are angry, will you be angry in return? Will 
you not proceed gently (mpács) to enumerate each letter? Here too, 
then, remember that every proper function (athéton) consists of a sum of 
certain numbers. These you must preserve without getting disturbed, 
and without showing hostility in return for hostility complete your proj- 
ect systematically. (v1.26) 





Marcus draws an analogy between spelling out the letters of a 
name gently not excitedly, and performing the numerical sum that 
a proper function involves systematically and not disturbedly. 
More exactly, he uses a participle of the otherwise unattested verb 
karevreivoyat to contrast with wrpácos, ‘gently’. I translated kotev- 
Tavöuevos ‘in a high-pitched way’. The verb is an intensified form 
of ävreivo, which means ‘stretch’ or ‘tighten’, Many crafts in 
Greek involve the correct application of stretching or tightening, 
for instance, archery, sailing, horsemanship; and two, in particu- 
lar, where the appropriate tension needs to be exact, or in con- 
formity with orthos logos, mathematics and music. Nor is the verb 
ivreivæ unknown to professional Stoic writers. Hierocles (in Sto- 
baeus ту, p. 672 = LS 5705) uses the phrase катё Töv ivrerayi- 
vov. In its | context this must mean ‘in accordance with the well- 
tempered [i.e. virtuous] man’. ‘Good tension’ (euonia) and ‘lack of 
tension’ (atonia) were terms by which Chrysippus delineated virtu- 
ous and vicious states of the soul. 

































Investigation of the Stoic expression ‘all the numbers’ has intro- 
duced their recourse to the concept of tension. In their physical 
theory they used this to describe the vibrant movement of the 
pneuma, which functions like a musical string. Viewed macrosco} 





ч For alribven as something dificult to achieve in reference to ‘all’ (as distinct from some) 
virtue, see Aristote, Pal. нь 1779840; and for its application to ‘consummate musical 
‘execution’, see Philedemus, Mas. p. 90 К. 

in Cf. Plato, Mane B7a for бутаны applied to inscribing a triangle in a circle; and PM. бой 
Tor putting words into verse, Pret. 326b for setting words to music. 

* OF Galen, Plec. ти 62-3 (SVF m473 = LS 657). 
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cally, tension is that property of the divine pneuma or logos which 
makes it, in its interaction with matter, the universal principle of 
causation and dynamic coherence.® Viewed microscopically and 
ethically, tension is a property of the human soul, which is itself a 
fragment of the divine pneuma. When the soul's tension is of the 
right degree, it confers on its owner correct powers of judgement 
and action. Thus virtue and vice can be regarded as variant 
degrees of the soul's tension, 

In musical theory tone or tension (яо) may refer simply to 
raised or lowered pitch. Often, however, it refers to the character 
of a structure (e.g. a tetrachord) in which some crucial element 
has been raised or lowered irrespective of the pitch at which the 
whole structure is set. Thus in Ptolemy's Harmonics (1.12, 1.16) the 
‘tenser’ genera are ones in which the intermediate notes of the 
tetrachord lie relatively high in relation to its fixed note bound- 
aries. Andrew Barker, to whom I owe these points from corre- 
spondence, suggests that Plato's remark about the unacceptably 
‘relaxed’ Ionian and Lydian modes (Rep. m 398e10) should be con- 
strued similarly. 

A well-tuned or well-tempered scale has all its numbers or 
intervals consonant with one another. Given the connexions the 
Stoics posited between virtue and the right degree of the soul’s 
tension, it is time to ask what contribution musical theory might 
have made to their use of the expression ‘all the numbers’. Did 
they think of a virtuous character as directly analogous to the har- 
mony of a musical scale? If so, what light could this shed on their 
concept of virtue and living in harmony with nature? | 





It is reasonable to assume that the early Stoics will have been 
familiar with the basic structure of Greek harmonics, presupposed 
by but not invented by their musical contemporary Aristoxenus.?* 
In what came to be called the Greater Perfect System, all Greek 
modes (Dorian, Lydian etc.) could be incorporated as species of a 
a double octave range, consisting of four tetrachords, with the two 


% For the evidence and discussion, cf. LS section 47. 
® A fall account of what is summarised in this paragraph will be found in the Introduction. 
of Barker 1989. 
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tetrachords of the central octave separated by a tone and with a 
further note added at the bottom at the interval of a tone below 
the lowest note of the lowest tetrachord. The fundamental differ- 
ence between modes seems to have been the organisation of the 
intervals within an octave, so that a lyre-player would change 
modes by retuning the intervals between his strings without alter- 
ing the overall pitch of his instrument, though the latter would 
become necessary if he were to modulate between modes in the 
course of a single composition. 

‘Complications concerning relations between modes and pitch 
need not concern us here. The important point is simply to recog- 
nise the generic features of the system - its capacity to represent 
all harmonic musical relationships as a system of tones, half-tone 
quarter-tones etc, In Pythagorean musical theory, though not 
the system of Aristoxenus, mathematics, as distinct from auditory 
experience, explains harmonics. For the Pythagoreans, notes are 
conceived as numbers, and differences between notes, or intervals, 
as ratios of numbers — octave 2:1, fifth 3:2, fourth 4:3 etc. 

The Stoics’ explicit interest in numbers, and their hypothesised 
interest in а connexion between musical harmony and character 
(thos), require us to think that the musical theory on which they 
may have drawn was predominantly Pythagorean, Aristoxenus was 
cautious about correlations between musical structures and ethical 
dispositions (e.g. El. harm. 32.18ff), and he categorically rejected 
mathematical ratios as the basis for expressing differences of pitch. 
But in any case, for the general kinds of musical interest one 
might plausibly attribute to the Stoics the Pythagoreans are the 
best sources, historically and conceptually. Among them we can 
count Plato, who had authorised links between musical harmony, 
ethics and cosmology in the Republic and Timaeus. There is also 
evidence that at least one leading Stoic, | Diogenes of Babylon, 
shared Plato's beliefs in the significance of music in education.” As 
for the Pythagoreans specifically, Zeno wrote a work called Pytha- 
юта (D.L. vu.4), the only work attributed to him in which ai 
other philosophical movement is named, though no details about 
its content are recorded. 

If my general hypothesis is sound, we may take it as certain 






























* Diogenes’ views on music are reported and criticised by Philodemus in his De musica. On. 
this cf. Neubecker 1956 and Rispoli 1974, pp. 57 86. 
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that the Stoics were particularly inspired by Plato. Although Zeno 
seems to have advertised Socrates as his mentor rather than Plato, 
Chrysippus certainly drew heavily on Plato’s cosmology as well as 
his ethics." His borrowings from the Timaeus are obvious (cf. Long/ 
Sedley 1987, vol. 1, p. 278), and it would be difficult to appro- 
priate parts of that work, especially its doctrine of the world- 
soul, without sympathising with the harmonic theory that provides 
much of its details. But rather than argue my case via general 
affinity with Plato, I propose to invoke some passages from two 
later musical theorists, Ptolemy and Aristides Quintilianus. Each 
of these authors sets up correspondences between specific virtues 
and harmonic intervals (see below). Like all later philosophers 
with Platonic and Pythagorean sympathies, they could not avoid 
the general influence of Stoicism, whose trademark on the philo- 
sophical tradition was indelible by the first century ap. Even if 
they were not directly inspired by the Stoics in their manner of 
connecting music and ethics, the way they do this provides models 
for speculation about what the Stoics too could have done. So 
much by way of preliminaries to this section. 

My hypothesis so far has rested heavily on the supposition that 
musical theory underlies the Stoics’ expression “all the numbers’. A 
quotation from Aristides Quintilianus helps to confirm this. Writ- 
ing of the hexameter line (1.22), he says: “The syllable, the foot 
and the metre are increased only up to the number six, because it 
is a perfect number and includes within itself all the ratios of con- 
cord (mávras iv айтф тод Ts ouugavias Adyous).’ By ‘all the 
ratios of concord’ Aristides must include 2:1, 3:2, 4:3, though just 
how his claim is meant to work remains unclear.” (Ancient numer- 
ology often || borders on fantasy, especially in this author’s efforts 
to make musical theory the key to understanding everything.) 
Such a passage, however, shows the supreme appropriateness of 
music as the craft to characterise a system in which numerical com- 
pleteness is an all-or-nothing matter. A verse line with a false quan- 
tity or a musical scale with one interval defective is not marred by 
merely one blemish, while having everything else in order. The 
single numerical error is enough to wreck the whole harmony. I 














™ See chapter ı of this volume, pp. 17-19- 
” See Barker 1989, p. 490. The translation here and in my other musical excerpts is taken 
from his book. 
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have already written about the Greek tendency to treat uttered 
language and musical harmony as categorically similar. Aristo- 
xenus uses the composition of letters in proper order as analogous 
to melodic intervals: 

In speaking ... it is natural for the voice, in each syllable, to place some 
one of the letters first, others second, third and fourth and so on for the 
other numbers. It does not place just any letter after any other: rather, 
there is a kind of natural growth in the process of putting together. In 
singing, similarly, when the voice places intervals and notes in succes- 
sion, it appears to maintain a natural principle of combination, and not 
to sing every interval after every other, either when the intervals are 
equal or when they are unequal. (27.2, transl. Barker 1989, p. 145) 


Enough has been said for the claim that musical theory is the 
most promising context from which to seek elucidation of the full 
significance of the Stoic expression ‘all the numbers’. To be sure, 
the same expression is already found in Isocrates, Busiris 16, as a 
mark of completeness quite generally: Isocrates there says that 
“Busiris grasped all the numbers from which one might best organ- 
ise public affairs’; compare English usage of ‘factors’ or ‘meas- 
ures’. In Isocrates, however, the relative clause establishes what 
kind of numbers are applicable. His usage docs nothing to cluci- 
date what the numbers of virtue or of a right action in Stoicism 
might be. 

It seems obvious that one number supremely relevant to the 
numbers of virtue, or the numbers that perfect a right action, is 
four, i.c., the quartet of cardinal virtues — prudence, courage, 
moderation and justice. Quite so. But why say ‘all the numbers of 
virtue’, and not simply ‘all the virtues’ or ‘the four cardinal vir- 
tues’? Some special kind of completeness seems intended by the 
term ‘numbers’, and I now want to show why music is singularly 
apt for understanding the Stoic virtues. 

By the time of Chrysippus, if not earlier, the Stoics specified 
‘subordinate’ virtues for each of the four cardinal ones. Thus, to 
quote Stobaeus’ account: "To prudence are subordinated | good 
sense, good calculation, quick-wittedness, discretion, resourceful- 
ness ... to justice, piety, honesty, equity, fair dealing’, and simi- 
larly with courage and moderation.” These lists of subordinate 

















* Stobaeus 1.60.18 = LS бин; for discussion of the taxonomy of Stoic ethics recorded by 
Stobaeus, see chapter 5 of this volume. 
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virtues are not presented as giving merely a sample of the relevant 
good states of character; they appear to comprise a comprchen- 
sive and definite number of these. Thus we may conjecture that 
‘all the numbers of virtue’ probably refers both to the four cardi- 
nal oncs and their subordinates, comprising in sum an absolutely 
definite number. The postulation of so many virtues gives point to 
the expression ‘all the numbers. 
Next, consider how Stobacus (11.63.6 = LS 61D), perhaps report- 
ing Chrysippus, describes the interrelation of these virtues. He 
says: "They all ... share their theorems and ... the same end. 
Hence they are also inseparable. For whoever has one has all, and 
whoever acts in accordance with one acts in accordance with all. 
They differ from one another by their own perspectives.’ The 
point, as David Sedley and I explained it in The Hellenistic Philos- 
ophers, is this: 
All the virtues [which are sciences, i.e. moral knowledge of some kind] 
have their theorems in common, but from differing perspectives. Each 
takes as its primary perspective the theorems governing its own special 
area of conduct: this is sufficient to differentiate it as a distinct virtue. 
But each takes as a secondary perspective the theorems governing other 
areas of conduct; and this is sufficient to guarantee that they have all 
their theorems in common, and hence are inseparable. (Vol. 1, p. 384) 














This distinction between primary and secondary perspective en- 
abled Chrysippus to retain the thesis of the virtues’ inter-enti 
ment while also acknowledging, as he did, that a virtuous man 
need not always be exercising his courage. On this theory, every 
virtuous action will instantiate one specific virtue, from that vir- 
tue’s primary perspective; that is to say, it will be describable as 
an action manifesting some specific knowledge, e.g., in the case 
of courage, the knowledge of what should be endured. From this 
perspective the action is one of courage rather than of justice etc. 
But, from the secondary perspective, a courageous act is also a just 
and prudent and moderate act because it also includes the knowl- 
edge specific to these virtues. In acting courageously, the virtuous 
man does nothing inconsistent with justice, moderation and pru- 
dence; were he to do so, he could not be said to act courageously. 
His courageous act, in other words, is entirely consonant with all 
the other virtues. | 








? Cf. Plutarch, Sui ng. 1046e-f = LS Gur. 
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‘There is ample evidence to show that this kind of internal con- 
sistency was the hallmark of a virtuous character. Seneca contrasts 
it with the type of person who appears to act well in one sphere 
and yet does badly in another. Of the former he says: 


He was always the same and consistent with himself in every action ... 
We perceived that in him virtue was perfected. We divided virtue into 
of curbing desires, checking fears, foreseeing what 
has to be done, dispensing what has to be given. We grasped mod- 
eration, courage, prudence, justice, and gave to each its proper func- 
tion. From whom, then, did we perceive virtue? That man’s orderliness 
revealed it to us, his seemliness, consistency, the mutual concordance of 
all his actions (omnium inter se actionum concordia), and his great capacity to 
surmount everything. (Ep. 120.10-11 = LS бок) 








We are back to harmony. Supposing that the Stoics envisaged а 
virtuous character as directly analogous to a harmonic system, 
how might they have analysed the details? Given the four cardi- 
nal virtues and their subordinates, the most obvious model that 
comes to mind would draw on the four tetrachords and their con- 
stituent intervals. We could imagine this two-octave scale with 
its notes so tuned that they are appropriately pitched to make a 
Greek mode. The sum of cardinal and subordinate virtues actually 











exceeds fifteen, but no matter. We cannot expect the analogy to be 






First, the idea of definite ratios gives them a 
the precise degree of the soul's tension that constitutes virtue as a 
whole. Secondly, the internal relationships of the notes, analysed 
in terms of the structure of each of the four tetrachords, provides 
an excellent analogue for the connexion of cardinal and subordi- 
nate virtues. As he plays, the musician is moving within the notes 
of one tetrachord, or ascending or descending to a higher or lower 
tetrachord. So, by analogy, the Stoic sage at one time is exercising 
this or that subordinate virtue in the domain of justice, and at 
another time displaying a subordinate virtue in the domain of 
courage. Thirdly, it accounts for the dual perspectives of the vir- 
tues. Just as the musician will fail if any of the notes in his mode is 
ош of tune, зо too virtue requires complete concordance between 
all its parts or ‘numbers’. The individual note sounding at a given 
moment within the harmonic system needs to be concordant with 
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all the other notes that are not being activated. So too what is 
primarily a courageous action must be secondarily a virtuous 
action quite generally, i.e. one in tune with all the other virtues. | 
Fourthly, the conception of virtue as a harmony provides an illu- 
minating analogy for the wise man’s relationship with external 
nature as well as with himself. He may be pictured as someone 
whose character and actions are completely in tune with the causal 
system employed by cosmic nature. 

‘The hypothesised model also presupposes that the constitutive 
tetrachords have the right form or ratios or ‘tension’. When Aristo 
called the four cardinal passions ‘the whole tetrachord’, he was 
probably thinking of a musical structure whose intervals were оГ 
the wrong form, irrationally related to one another or ‘too slack’, 
recalling Plato’s criticism of the Ionian and Lydian modes. 

Obviously there is a high degree of speculation in what has just 
been said. However, the speculation is not idle. Both Ptolemy and 
Aristides Quintilianus undertake, cach in his own way, to correlate 
virtues and musical structures. Ptolemy's account, though typically 
eclectic in its philosophical concepts, is heavily permeated with 
Stoicism, as Barker notes.“ Aristides’ treatment, which is much 
simpler, was scarcely original to him. I take his first since it pro- 
vides the more economical model and one which the Stoics could 
have anticipated or borrowed from pre-existing Pythagor- 
icologists. 

Aristides (111.16) first takes a sequence of four tetrachords, and 
distributes the four cardinal virtues in the ascending order mod- 
eration, justice, courage and prudence. In other words he adopts 
the basic model that I just proposed for the Stoics. Secondly, he 
suggests that the double-octave range, analysed as three fifths, 
could accommodate justice and moderation as the first of these, 
courage as the second, and wisdom as the third and highest. His 
inspiration for this model is clearly Plato. The tripartite analysis 
depends upon the three parts of the Platonic soul, and Aristides is 
directly dependent on Republic ту 443d6-7: "The just man harmo- 
nises the three parts [of the soul], just like the three intervals of 
a mode, high, low and intermediate, and including all intermedi- 
ate intervals.’ Since orthodox Stoics did not divide the soul into 
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Cf, Barker 1989, p. 5. I have discumed Ptolemy's eclecticism in Dillon/Long 1988. 
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rational and irrational parts, they had no reason to adopt anything. 
analogous to Aristides’ second model.” For them the whole soul is 
rational, but its rational state is either ‘correct’ or | ‘incorrect’; in 
the latter case the soul's state ‘exceeds’ the proper rule of reason 
and is characterised by passion. They are more likely, then, to 
have favoured the first kind of model, treating the whole soul as a 
system either of correct ratios or as a structure marred by at least 
one incorrect ratio. 

Aristides deals only with the four cardinal virtues. Ptolemy pro- 
poses a much more ambitious scheme (Harmonics 1.5). Like the 
second model of Aristides, it is grounded in a tripartite division of 
the soul, Ptolemy correlates rationality with the octave, spirit with 
the fifth, and appetite with the fourth. He then enumerates three 
species of virtue for the appetitive part, starting with the virtue of 
moderation; four species of virtue including courage, for the 
spirited part; and seven species of virtue including wisdom, for 
the rational part. The number of virtues he chooses for each of 
the soul’s parts correlates exactly with the number of notes in the 
octave, the fifth and the fourth. As for justice, he characterises this 
virtue (Platonically, of course) as ‘a concord between the parts 
themselves in their relations to one another, in correspondence 
with the ratio governing the principal parts’ (suugavia tis tot 
Gomep TOV uepûv atráv трёх ААда xarà tov ёті тфу kupi- 
wripav mponyounevov Aóyov). Unlike Aristides, Ptolemy for his 
scheme draws on the cardinal harmonic intervals instead of tetra- 
chords. There was clearly no canonical way of correlating virtues 
with musical structures. Stoics, however, could have availed them- 
selves of something like Ptolemy's approach, especially since it 
facilitates the incorporation of so many species of virtue. In 
concluding this chapter of his Harmonics, Ptolemy describes ‘the 
whole condition of a philosopher as like the whole harmony of the 
complete [musical] system’. This is precisely what my hypothesis 
about Stoicism implies — the conception of a mind that is in com- 
plete harmony with nature as being directly analogous to a well- 
tuned musical instrument. 

Ptolemy and Aristides are more Platonist than Stoic in their 
orientation, but, as has already been said, they could not avoid 
the influence of Stoicism. If this chapter's hypothesis is sound, 

















™ For this crucial point, cf. LS 6iag-11 and section 65. 
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Stoicism will have encouraged their application of music to other 
arcas of the world, but my thesis does not depend upon retroject- 
ing their detailed schemes on the Stoics. I cite Ptolemy and Aris- 
tides here simply as paradigms, in order to show how music could 
be related to virtue in ways that the hypothesis requires. The 
Stoics were not musical theorists, and any analogy they drew 
with music will have been less elaborated than what we find in 
Ptolemy. None the less, I hope to have given reason for thinking 
that the analogy was important to them, in whatever way they 
worked it out, and that music was their principal craft analogy. 

A final passage will show how easily the analogy could come to 
а | Stoic’s mind. Epictetus invokes the lyre-player as а paradigm 
to illustrate social discernment, autonomy and capacity to influ- 
ence others rather than be influenced by them. ‘Has any of you’, 
he asks, ‘[in your dealings with people] the expertise of the lyre- 
player? When he takes up his lyre, the moment he touches the 
strings he can recognise those which are discordant and tune the 
instrument’ (Discourses 111.16.5). Epictetus’ point is that people are 
either forced to become like those whose company they keep (since 
they lack the lyre-player’s discernment and control of his strings) 
or they must have the power, which he says Socrates had, to con- 
vert those with whom they socialise to their own style of life 
to make others harmonise with themselves.” 














APPENDIX 


1 have argued that music is the craft analogy which was foremost in the 
Stoics’ minds when they developed their account of virtue and its iden- 
tity with the art of living harmoniously. Greek musical theory offers the 
best context for understanding such expressions as ‘all the numbers’. In 
its structure as a dynamic progression of mathematically exact concord- 
ances, a musical mode or scale provides an excellent model for the wise 
. It has not, however, been my 
intention to exclude the Stoics’ use of other craft analogies. The interest 
of music, as a key to their thought, would not be reduced by their 
recourse to additional aesthetic or scientific models. Their concept of an 
‘art of life’ would be decidedly odd if its terms of reference were too 
narrow to accommodate important features of crafts considered quite 
generally. 





* The passage may be compared with one in Ptolemy's Harmenic: (m7) where he likens 
changes of soul in respect of external circumstances to harmonic modulations. 
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1 make this point as a response to Adolf Dyroff, the only scholar who 
has previously investigated, in any depth, the expression ‘all the num- 
bers’. In his book of 1897 (pp. 352-4), Dyroff proposed the Canon of 
the sculptor Polyclitus as the key to the Stoics’ reference to numbers. 
How effective is this suggestion? 

Polyclitus was famous for saying, in his work Калда, that: ‘Excellence 
[in sculpture] is achieved little by little through many numbers.” In 
what appears to be an allusion to this, Plutarch | observes: "In every 
work, beauty is the outcome of many numbers, so to speak, which arrive 
at a single measure (kairos) by the agency of some proportion and har- 
mony." Dyroff, who does not mention the Plutarch reference, notes as a 
parallel to the first passage this saying attributed to the Stoic Hecato: 
"Excellence is achieved little by little, but it is not a little thing’ (D.L. 
vu.26). This saying, with its proverbial ring, hardly points to Polyclitus in 
particular, especially since it makes no reference to numbers. Diogenes, 
moreover, says ‘some attribute it to Socrates’ 

More to the point is Dyroff's reference to D.L. vit.go. There, in a 
general account of Stoic ethics, virtue is said to be ‘quite generally, the 
perfection of anything, such as a statue’. From a passage in Galen we 
can infer that Chrysippus probably referred to Polyclitus’ Kanîn in his 
account of bodily beauty, which he identified with the symmetrical 
arrangement of parts." The same notion is applied to the soul in a con- 
text treating its analogies with bodily properties. The other two proper- 
ties treated similarly are health and strength. Thus graphic art is given 

















We can take it as certain, then, that sculpture in gene 
analogy which the Stoics used, and as highly probable ti 
supported his conception of beauty by reference to Polyclitus. None of 
this, however, gives sculpture the privileged position suggested by 
Dyroff. He fails to appreciate the enormous difference between ‘many 
numbers’, Polyclitus’ rule, and ‘all the numbers’, the Stoic expression. 


Chrysippus 





What Polyclitus meant is open to conjecture. If he had in mind a seri 
of anatomical points, symmetrically related to one another, ‘many num- 
bers’ would make sense: there might be more or less of them, depending 
оп the size and shape of the work of art. ‘All the numbers’, as a practical 





” A ew years earlier Bonhöffer 1894, р. 215 n. 1, merely stated dogmatically that the image 
derived from dancing, which ia certainly not ‘clear, as he claims from Cicero, Ai 

тл, the ony justification he gives. In that passage (cited in my main text above, р. 211) 
Windom, though frst likened to dancing, in Amaliy differentiated from i 

* Philo, Mach. 4-1 p. 49, зо Schöne, cited in qo к a DK. For the evidence on Polyctu 
Kan, and їн interpretation, I have followed Stewart 1978, pp. 122-31 

т Prof si. 450. Plutarch does not name Polyclitus here. 

* De plae. v 448 Kühn (SVF 478) Galen's reference to Роуен Kant could be his addi- 
tional comment; but in the contest t reads more naturally эз Chrysippur own allusion: 

7} Stobaeus т.ба-го-бу у. Similarly Cicero, Te тү зо. 

* For some good conjecture, cf Stewart 1978. 
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prescription, would not be appropriate in such a fluid medium. We have 
seen why it fits music and Stoic ethics. 

Finally, it should be noted that the key term of Polyclitus’ Kanîn, on 
the available evidence, was symmetria - ‘proportion’. The term has its 
uses in Stoic ethics and aesthetics, but their preferred word for harmony 
was symphinia, which invokes music and not the visual arts. Emphasising 
action, as they did, the Stoics had good reason to prefer music to sculp- 
ture as their principal aesthetic model and craft analogy. 








CHAPTER 10 


Soul and body in Stoicism* 


THE MIND/BODY (ов SOUL/BODY) RELATIONSHIP AND 
OREEK PHILOSOPHY 


What a modern philosopher might call problems of the self and 
problems of personal identity take the form, in Greck philosophy, 
of questions about the human psyché and its relation to the body. 
In this chapter I propose to explore some of the ways in which the 
early Stoics approached such questions. The scholarly literature 
has not neglected the Stoic concept of pryché, but most of the dis- 
cussions have focused upon detailed questions concerning the soul 
itself rather than its relationship to the body.' My procedure here 
will be designed primarily to illuminate that relationship. In the 
second part of the chapter, I will discuss the Stoic concept of ‘uni- 


® Versions of this chapter were presented to the Princeton University Ancient Philosophy 
Colloquium, in December 1978, and to a colloquy of The Center for Hermeneutical 
Studies of the Graduate Theological Union and the University of California, Berkeley, in 
June 1979. The latter, with responses from John M. Dillon, G. B. Kerferd, and David 
Winston, together with the discussion, was published in 1980 as Cello 6 of the Center, 
Tam grateful to the Editors, Edward C. Hobbs and Wilhelm Wueliner, for permitting me 
to publish this further version here. It is impossible to thank all those who have helped 
me with their comments, but I am especially grateful to my respondents named above, 
and abo to Michael Frede and Josiah Gould. For the leisure to work on the subject Î 
fam greatly indebied to Princeton University where 1 worked as a Senior Fellow of the 
Council for the Humanities during the frst semester of 1978-9, and to the Institute for 
‘Advanced Study, Princeton which gave me membership during the second semester of 
that year. 





1909-5, vol. п, pp. 217-95, gives the fullest collection of evidence for anine 
"Stoicis prior to Panaetius Many texts in other sections of his volt. 1- 


provide further material (cf. the Index vol. v, but his collection here, as elsewhere, 








Jy incidentally. 
Bonhöffer 1890, whose entire book, from pp. agf. в a detailed discussion of evidence 
‘anthropology and psychology’ from early Stoicism as well as Epictetus. Briefer account 
from a variety of perspectives, may be found in Bréhier 1951, Gould 1970, Long 1 
Pohlenz 1959, Rist 1969, Sandbach 1975, and Watson 1966. 
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ies’; I will then bring psyché more fully into the argument 
by considering the nature of animal bodies and psychic functions; 
and finally I will make some brief remarks about ‘rational souls’ 
and their relation to (their) bodies. 

For reasons that should become clear it is peculiarly difficult to 
characterise the Stoic position on the relationship between soul 
and body. But it may be helpful, as an introduction, to make some 
comparisons with the principal rival accounts that we have from 
antiquity, the Platonic, Aristotelian, and Epicurean, If one were to 
draw up a table or questionnaire and consider the similarities and 
differences among these four positions, the two extremes would 
be represented by Plato on one side and Epicurus on the othi 
Broadly speaking, one may call Plato a dualist and Epicurus a 
materialist, Plato and Epicurus are diametrically opposed on the 
question of the soul’s relation to the body. Thus (1), Plato allows 
that Socrates, or Socrates’ soul, can exist without the body that 
Socrates now happens to have. But Epicurus maintains (2): Socra- 
tes, or Socrates’ soul, cannot exist independently of just that 
body which is Socrates’ body. (3) According to Plato, Socrates, or 
Socrates’ soul, is an incorporeal substance which can exist inde- 
pendently of any body. (4) Epicurus holds on the other hand that 
Socrates is an arrangement of indivisible bodies (atoms), some of 
which constitute his flesh, blood and bones, while others account 
for the vital powers of the body constituted by that flesh, blood 
and bones. (5) For Plato, Socrates, or Socrates’ soul, is immortal. 
(6) But in the view of || Epicurus Socrates is necessarily mortal, 
and his soul cannot survive the destruction of his body. 

‘The Aristotelian and Stoic accounts, which are harder to de- 
scribe briefly, fall between these two extremes. Aristotle's noti 
of the psyché as the ‘form (or actuality) of a natural body which 
life potentially’, has proved attractive to some contemporary phi- 
losophers because it seems to them to avoid the pitfalls of dualism 
and materialism.” Certainly, if we ignore the status and duration 
of ‘the active intellect’, Aristotle seems to side with Epicurus at (2) 
and (6) above; for, if having a soul is to be an actually living body, 
it makes no sense to ask whether that form or actuality can exist 

























* This point is well brought out by Williams 1986. Two studies which illustrate Aristotle's 
apparent attractions ate Barnes 1671-2 and Robinson 1978. who gives reference to many 
recent discussions of Arinotlc's See also the stimulating and provocative 
book by Hartman 1977 
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without the body of which it is the form or actuality. But there is 
little justification for treating Aristotle’s psychology as a whole as 
if the ‘active intellect’ were only an embarrassing appendage. The 
"active intellect” has no corresponding bodily potentiality, and it is 
explicitly said to be ‘what it is only when separated, and this alone 
is immortal and eternal’ (De an. 11.5 430222-3). Aristotle’s account 
is most safely regarded as sui generis with some dualist and some 
list features. 

rather the same, though for different reasons, with the 
Stoics. Unlike Epicurus, and Aristotle (without the active intel- 
lect), they would not accept (2) and (6) above. They would say that 
Socrates’ soul, though not immortal, could and would survive the 
destruction of his body and thus it can exist independently of that 
body.” In this respect they resemble Plato. But against Plato they 
defend a version of (4) whereby Socrates here and now is entirely 
an arrangement of to things, each of which (in some sense await- 
ing clarification) is a body. If then it is helpful to speak of dualism 
in Stoicism, it is not a dualism of matter and incorporeal sub- 
stance. For, given Stoic ontology, nothing can be truly predicated 
of Socrates which does not make reference to corporeal existence. 
In this respect the Stoics are at one with Epicurus. But at many 
points details of their position recall Aristotle so closely that we 
have reason to suspect his influence, an awareness of common 
Problems, and Stoic attempts to improve upon him. 

There is of course much common ground among all four phi- 
losophers. All of them accept the legitimacy of making a distinc- 
tion between body and soul such that soul is the cause of intelli- 
gent life occurring within that part of space which is bounded by a 
normal human body. They all agree too in identifying the loca- 
tion of the principal activity of the soul with a particular region of 
the body.* What today would be called mental and moral attri- 











* The evidence on the soul's survival is weil discussed by Hoven 1971, who shows that 
probably all the leading Stoics posted survival of limited duration. The doctrine of 
periodic арун and reconstitution of the universe excludes any straightforward notion 
of immortality 


* The Stoic Матини, “he principal part of the sou is situated inthe heart, which iı also 
the primary location of the soul according to Aristotle in several different contents; cl. 
Harman 197), pp. 138-9. For the Epicurean the animu, э inc from the subordinate 
and pervasive anims, madia рем ot per шен (Lucre. п цо) In the Timan Plato 
locales he immoral reason inthe bead, the spirited part between the neck and the 
diaphragm, and the appetitive part in the belly (69867. Robinson 1970, р. 106 
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butes are universally regarded as attributes of the psych? as dis- 
tinct from the body associated with that psyché; and to this extent 
notions such as personal identity and personality are ‘psychi 
rather than | ‘somatic’; which is not to say that they are un- 
influenced or unmodified by the body's condition. Here there is 
room for considerable variation. It was also agreed, by all except 
the early Stoics, that the human soul itself admitted of a distinc- 
tion between ‘rational’ and ‘irrational’ activities or states of con- 
sciousness. All except the Epicureans extended the possession of 
soul beyond terrestrial creatures and traditional gods. The entire 
world in Stoicism is an instance of the relation between body and 
soul; in Plato and Aristotle too the heavenly bodies are ‘ensouled’. 








THE SOUL AND ‘UNIFIED BODI 


If a modern philosopher claims that persons or human selves are 
bodies, we naturally take him to be denying dualism or the Carte- 
sian concept of mind. Persons in Stoicism are bodies, but this 
statement by itself does not make the Stoics materialists as distinct 
from dualists. The Stoics had reasons, as we shall see, for insisting 
that the soul is corporeal; but those reasons fall within 
conceptual framework which denies that anything can exi 
is not a body or the state of a body. Since persons do exist they 
must be bodies, according to Stoicism. The corporeality of the 
soul is not simply an empirical truth in Stoicism, though empirical 
reasons were given in its favour. It must be the case that the soul 
is a body or the state of a body, given the Stoic conception of 
reality. Accordingly the corporeality of the Stoic soul becomes an 
informative notion only when we ask what kind of a body, or real 
thing, it is taken to be, rather than by contrasting it with the Pla- 
tonic or Cartesian conception of an incorporeal soul or self. 

‘A human being, in Stoicism, is a composite of a söma, in the 
sense (provisionally) of our saying that Heracles hes a powerful 
body, and а psycké which is а body in some other sense? More 
specifically he is an ensouled, rational and mortal body. More basi- 














* A selection of texts: бешт hominis neces et copus sil, cum ip sil corporalis, Seneca, Ep. 
пабу = SVF ig, line qo; an ‘animal а oie oyun lebron, DL vgs = ЗР 
mg in puis nal sduaros awdermen (oc. Avdpumon), Sextus Empiricus, М. 
3040 = SVF m96; the upshot of Phil's classification at SVF n.182 is man as “body with 
soul, rational and mortal” 
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cally he is a part of the universal stock of matter (hyle) pervaded 
through and through by a part of god (theos); or alternatively, he 
is a part of god pervading some part of the universal stock of 
matter. This last description of human beings is not, by itself, any 
ground for them to congratulate themselves on a special associa- 
tion with divinity. All things in the Stoic universe are combina- 
tions of god and matter, stones no less than humans. But if god and 
matter in association fail to tell us what is human about persons, 
that is no cause for immediate alarm. The Stoic god, in its con- 
stant conjunction with matter, can make rational beings as well as 
stones. But it is worth dwelling, initially, on the fact that persons 
are not different from any other discrete objects in their basic 
principles or constituents. Human beings no less than stones are 
subject to the laws of physics; they } resist and offer resistance to 
other discrete objects, just like stones; human beings and stones 
are alike in having a shape and identity which persists over time. 
There is in Stoicism a great chain of being which tolerates no dis- 
continuity or introduction of principles which operate at one level 
but not at another. The entire universe is a combination of god 
and matter, and what applies to the whole applies to any one of its 
identifiable parts. 

But to speak of god and matter in conjunction is somewhat 
abstract for present Stoic purposes. God and matter are the fun- 
damental Stoic arckai — active and passive principles = but they are 
never found in dissociation from one another.* Even in the simplest 
state of the universe, before any cosmic cycle has commenced, 
something can be predicated of matter, namely fieriness. God 
always causes matter to possess at least this quality. Nor can god 
act without matter to act upon. The conjunction of god and matter 
always results in qualified matter (hence the possible description of 
god as ‘matter in a certain state")? God and matter together con- 
stitute something that not only has mass or resistance to pressure, 
and that is extended in space, but something which has shape or 
form. Whether or not god and matter can, cach by itself, be prop- 
erly called bodies (as in the evidence they often are), it is certainly 


* On the андай see especially Lapidge 1975, and Sandbach 1985, pp. 71-5- 
? Some descriptions of god in relation to matter: "matter а contemporaneous with g 
god is “the power which moves matter’; god ‘pervades matter’ god 
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the Stoic view that every discrete body is matter pervaded and 
informed by god, and that each of these is necessary to its exis- 
tence as a discrete body. The Stoics often described god as ‘fire the 
craftsman’ or as ‘intelligent breath’ (pneuma).* They also contrasted 
with the active principle thus described so-called ‘inert elements’, 
earth and water. Even though any one of these active or passive 
elements must itself, in the most basic analysis, be a combination 
of matter and god, it will be correct and helpful, for present pur- 
poses, to speak as though god is coextensive with pneuma and 
matter coextensive with the minimally qualified inert elements. 

‘The justification for so doing is that the Stoics conceived wateri- 
ness and earthiness as ‘transformations of fire" (or pneuma), and as 
such they are not instantiations of god in propria persona. "The first- 
order distinction between god and matter gives rise to a second- 
order distinction between a rarefied active body, which is the 
nearest thing possible to pure god, and a dense passive body, 
which is the nearest thing possible to unformed matter. The dis- 
tinction between body and soul, and the distinctions between all 
attributes or sets of things, are ultimately referable to the protean 
qualifications with which god informs matter. 

This brief outline of the Stoic archai may help us to approach 
the difficult question, Is a human being or animal in Stoicism one 
body or two bodies The Stoics distinguished three kinds of 
or perhaps more accurately, | four kinds, the fourth being 
a карыша of the third: bodies composed of ‘separated’ parts 
(беша), such as an army; bodies composed of ‘contiguous’ parts 
(gnaptomena), such as a house or a ship; ‘unified’ bodies (héndmena), 
such as stones and logs; and fourthly, or a subdivision of the last 
gory, bodies unified and ‘grown together’ (symphya), namely, 
living things (SVF 1.366 and 368, cf. SVF 1.1013). ‘Grown to- 
gether’ (ymphye) is needed in addition to ‘unified’ to classify 
Unity by itself does not point to life, any more 
parts of an army signify something lifeless. Stones 
ге like humans in being ‘unified’ bodies, and their unity is due to 
































? Eg. Aetius, SVF tot; Alex. Aphr., SWF и.о. 

* For the question note also Plutarch's interpretation of the doctrine that ‘each of us is two 
Iypotcinea’, one ousia, the other peien (supplying тобо with Zeller), Comm. т. 1098c = 
SVF 1.762 with commentary by Cherniss 1976 ad lac, and Dexippus in Aristot. Сы. р. 23, 
эу Bone = SVF u.374. The needs detailed discussion, but the doctrine seems to 
me correctly understood by s drawing а distinction between ‘unqualified mat- 
ter (ousia) and laos тоду e.g. Socrates — i.e. in terms of the basic ordi, Alt and биш. 
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the same cause. Both stones and humans are ‘held together’ by the 
pneuma which pervades all the rest of their matter. Stones are said 
to be held together or controlled by (or participate in) ‘mere hexi’ 
ог ‘hexis alone’ (SVF 11.988, 1013, 714), where their hexis consists in 
‘cohesive pneuma’ or ‘pneuma that turns back to itself” (SVF 1.368, 
458). Animals in general in as much as they are ‘unified bodi 
also опе text to be ‘governed by a single hexis' (SVF n 
But humans and animals in our evidence are generally differen- 
tiated from inanimate substances, such as stones, by reference to 
psyche, We sce that the breath of god moves in different ways. In 
the stone it is mere coherence (hexis) but in the animal it is soul. 

We shall need to ask whether the Stoics thought that animals 
participate in hexis as well as soul, or whether the soul univocally 
accounts for those features of animals (bones and sinews) which 
are analogous to the coherence of stones. A related point concerns 
plants, Stoic plants, unlike Aristotelian ones, do not have soul. 
‘Their powers of growth and reproduction are explained by pneuma 
which manifests itself as physis (‘growth'/‘nature’), a principle dis- 
tinct both from bare hexis and also from soul (SVF 11.714-18). So 
the question arises of how functions of plants which animals also 
possess are analysed. Is physis a principle of life in the animal in 
addition to soul, accounting for its vegetative functions, or docs 
the animal soul subsume the work of physis and account for every- 
thing that makes the body coherent and alive? Answers to these 
questions partly depend upon more basic interpretation concern- 
ing the concept of any ‘unified body’. 

The unity of any ‘unified body’, be it a stone, plant, animal, or 
human being, is explicitly attributed not to the form or arrange- 
ment or inseparability of its parts, but to one of its corporeal con- 
stituents, pneuma, and the ‘cohesion’ of ‘tensional movement’ this 
establishes throughout all the rest of the body. More generally, 
all ‘unified bodies’ are instances of ‘complete blending’ (krasis di’ 
holön). This technical expression refers to a form of compounding 
whereby ‘two or even more bodies are extended through one 
another as wholes through wholes, in such a way that each of 
them | preserves its own substance and qualities in a mixture 
of this kind ... For it is the special feature of things which are 
blended that they can be separated again from one another; and 
this can only take place if the things blended preserve their own 
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natures in the mixture.” Alexander of Aphrodisias, the source of 
this quotation or paraphrase of Chrysippus, observes that the 
Stoics cited the relation of soul and body as ‘clear evidence’ for 
such a kind of mixture: for none of the soul lacks a share in the 
body which possesses the soul. It is just the same too with the physis 
of plants, and also with the Aezis in things which are held together 
by hexis. Moreover they say that fire passes as a whole through 
iron as a whole, while each of them preserves its own ousia.™ 
Alexander concludes this survey with the most general example 
of ‘complete blending’; what is true of the ‘unified bodies’ just 
considered is true a fortiori of the elemental relation between the 
fine active pair of elements, fire and air (= pneuma), and the dense 
passive pair, earth and water. Fire and air wholly pervade the 
Passive elements, but all four of them preserve ‘their own nature 
and coherence’, 

It follows from this account that the soul/body relationship is a 
particular instance of a general principle in Stoic physics. It also 
follows that all so-called "unified bodies’ are at least two bodies: to 
be a unified body is to consist of at least two separately identifiable 
and separable bodies which are so blended that you cannot take a 
part of one of them, however small, without also, in that process, 
taking a part of the other()." But it would be a mistake to expl 
the ‘unity’ of ‘unified bodies’ as nothing more than a fun 
of ‘complete blending’. Two liquids, such as wine and water, can 
be ‘completely blended’, but they do not thereby constitute a *uni- 
fied body’. What we are concerned with is the unity of individual 
organic substances such as living creatures. If these are constituted 
by the ‘complete blending’ of cohesive pneuma and a passive body, 
the independent identity and separable existence of these con- 
stituents is not obviously analogous to that of wine and water. 
What body is left when you remove ‘coherence’ from a stone? 




















зо Alex. Apr, Mist. р. 28-3 Bruns = SVF алу. p. 154/215 
M Mit p 21 32-28 2 Bruns = SVF n.473, p. туу у. Todd 1976, p. 119, translates the 
м sentence in ту quotation mark, Yor there i nothing in the body poseming the soul 
that does not partake of the sol” (oy yàp ch Eporpov тй viv woylv ioyos 
офрато. But word-order and the train of thought make it preferable to take oùðiv 
‘uxt as the subject of the sentence. 

"ш p. nita 6 Bruns = SVF 1473 р. 195 38-36 

? Matter, according to Chrysippun i infiel divisible, D.L. vi.iso = SVF 480, as the 
doctrine of total blending requires, cf. Todd 1976, pp. 2050. 
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More urgently, what is a human body in Stoicism when consid- 
ered independently of the soul? We may hope to clarify this ques- 
tion by considering three possible answers. 

1. The body is the structure of bones, organs, blood and skin which con- 
tains the soul and which the soul, in turn, pervades. This is the straight- 
forward answer, but it can scarcely be correct in this formulation. 
For the body, as so described, has a definite complex structure: 
this means, according to Stoic physics, that the body is already an 
instance of ‘complete blending’, a compound structure generated 
by the interaction of pneuma and matter. But pneuma is the stuff of 
soul, and there is evidence that the Stoics | supposed such bodily 
structures as bones to be due to the soul." The body moreover is 
the body of a living thing. If then we take the body in this way, it 
appears that we are already invoking the concept of so 
not have an independently identifiable substance answering to 
body." But this is what the soul/body relationship, as a mixture, 
requires. 

2. The body is matter in the form of earth and water. This answer 
avoids the main difficulty in the previous one. Earth and water are 
not constituents of the soul, and so they are separately identifiable 
from soul. Moreover, these dense elements do provide most. 
if not all the material of which the body consists, But this answer 
raises new problems. It seems to be simply false, or at least quite 
uninformative, to say that an animal’s or a human being’s body 
just is earth and water. Granted, the Stoics must regard a human 
being, like any other unified body, as a compound of the active 
shaping principle (logos = god = pneuma) and the passive material 
principle (Aylé = earth and water). But that analysis is at a level of 
such utter generality that it seems quite inadequate to make a 
helpful distinction between the animal or human soul and the ani- 
mal or human body. It is not earth and water without qualification 
that might serve to identify a living thing’s body, but earth and 
water in a certain form, Yet that brings us back to the problems of 
the first answer. 

3+ The body is earth and water informed by cohesive and vegetative (soul) 
pneuma, but not specific soul pneuma. This third answer is a com- 
promise between the two previous ones which seeks to keep their 




















" This will be cited below, and cf. Posidonius ra8a-b Edelsein/Kidd 1972 for pyychiton 
рита in bones. 
ө For an illuminating discussion of this kind of difficulty, cf. Ackrill 1972-3, pp. 129-9. 
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virtues and avoid their difficulties. I shall argue that it probably 
expresses the essentials of Chrysippus’ position. 

‘According to Sextus Empiricus some Stoics distinguished two 
usages of the term psyché: they applied it quite generally to ‘that 
which holds together the whole compound’, and specifically they 
used it to refer to the hägemonikon (M vu.234). For these Stoics, 
Sextus continues, it is only the soul in the latter sense which 
invoked when we say that man is composed of body and soul, or that 
death is the separation of soul from body. This last point seems to 
recognise the difficulty of the first answer I considered above. Soul 
in the sense, ‘that which holds together the whole compound’, 
does not provide any informative way of distinguishing the body 
which a human being has from the ‘unified body’ which the human 
being is, But the Stoics need to be able to make that disti 
in a relatively straightforward way if they are to justify speal 
ing of a human being as a compound of body and soul, or to 
explain death as the separation of these. A more specific usa 
of soul is required in order to acknowledge that there is con 
nuity as well as difference between the body which Socrates had | 
when he was alive and the body which Socrates’ soul has left 
behind, 

‘The same distinction between two senses of soul is implied in a 
passage of Diogenes Laertius (vit.198-9). Referring to books by 
Chrysippus and Posidonius, he observes that nous pervades every 
part of the cosmos, just as soul (pervades every part) in us. ‘But 
through some parts it is more pervasive and through others less so; 
for it passes through some parts as Aeris, as through the bones and 
inews; but through others as nous, as through the Aégemonikon.’ The 
basis of this distinction is of course the Stoic concept of pnewna 
and the different degrees of tension which characterise its move- 
ment. Since the soul itself is pnewma, and since hexis and nous are 
both functions of pneuma at different degrees of tension, it was pos- 
sible for the Stoics to make soul responsible both for the form of 
the body (bones and sinews etc.) and for specifically psychic attri- 
butes. But they could only do so by distinguishing the soul as hexis 
(and, as we shall see later, physis) from the soul in the specific 
sense. 

1 conclude therefore that the Stoics must invoke the concept of 
soul in order to account for an animal body as an identifiable sub- 
stance. But this is not open to the objections of our first answer, 
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once we cease to treat soul as an univocal concept. Soul in general is 
responsible both for the body's form and for all vital functions. But. 
we can mark off the body from the soul by distinguishing between 
bones and sinews (which are due to soul as Aexis) and specifically 
psychic attributes (which are due to soul as Aégemoniton). Thus both 
the body and the psychic attributes are matter in a certain state. 
But the nature of that ‘certain state’ depends upon the tension of 
the soul pneuma. 

‘The point of decisive importance which will emerge more clearly 
as I proceed is the Stoics’ concentration on the specific usage of 
soul, the soul as högemonikon. It is not the soul as Aexis which differ- 
tes an animal from a stone, for a stone too is governed by 
hexis. That common pneumatic function indicates that both ani- 
mals and stones have durable and individually identifiable bodies 
It does not indicate that stones are in some peculiar sense alive, 
nor does it imply that an animal’s bones and sinews are psychic 
attributes. But bones and sinews are, for excellent reasons, at 
uted to the working of soul at the most general level. An animal 
requires bones and sinews in order to live. The coherence of a 
stone has nothing to do with life. Therefore the Aeris of stones is 
not a function of pneuma as soul, but the Aeris of an animal must be 
due to soul. This makes it clear that an animal's body is matter 
which has a form suitable for life. I shall try to show in the next section 
how the Stoics drew on the two conceptions of soul ~ the general 
and the specific — in their account of the evolution of life in indi- 
vidual animals. | 

















I cannot attempt to ofer here a comprehensive survey of existing treatments of the Stoic 
concept of soul, but, to the best of my knowledge, the problem of identifying the body 
And distinguishing between the two senses of soul has not been clearly recognised before 
A position with some resemblance to my own was briefly sketched by Ludwig Stein, at 
Profemor David Winston noted in his published comments on the earlier version of this 
paper (see asterisked note above). Stein 1888, pp. 105-7, quoted Sextus, M vn.234 on 
the two senses of soul and explained them as follows: "ier wird also das f ywovinóv in 
einem gewissen Gegensatz zur voy gesetzt, sofern es die Denk - und Empfindungs- 
tigkeit repräsentiert, während die Seele als Totalitat mehr die physische Existenz des 
Menschen ermöglicht‘ (n. 216). He maintains that what leaves the body on death is the 
‘geneniton, ‘aber ein gewimer Grad von үзү... muss selbst dem Leichnam noch inne- 
wohnen, da er noch eine Form hat’ (p. 107). Much of Stein's work is utterly perverse, but 
he was more perceptive on this point than his critic, Bonhöffer 1890, pp. 105-6. Bon- 
hêffer treats ‘the soul which holds the whole compound together as the hgemoniton and 
seven subordinate parts. But these, at we shall ser, seem to have nothing to do with 
explaining the form of bodily parts such as bones and sinews. For some analogous difi- 
culties in Aristotle, cf. Mansion 1978. 
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THE SOUL AND ANIMAL BODIES 


Having now clarified the Stoic distinction between the body and 
the soul, we may return to the question of their relationshi 
bearing the following points in mind: we are asking about the rela 
tionship between the body as an organic structure (held together 
by psychic pneuma in one sense of this expression) and the soul in 
its specific sense as hägemonikon (plus seven subordinate parts, sce 
below p. 242), or principle of specifically animal life; we already 
know that they must be related to one another as constituents of 
"total blending’, and that, accordingly, each of them has its own 
persisting substance; we also know (I think) that the soul, even in 
this specific sense, completely pervades all parts of the body, or at 
least, all parts where it is not already present as the principle of 
bodily form and coherence (texis). In answer to the earlier ques- 
tion then, it seems to follow that all Stoic animals (things with 
soul) do consist of two bodies. They are compounds of what I shall 
call a flesh-and-bones body and a specific soul body. The specific 
soul body acts upon the flesh-and-bones body to make the com- 
pound of them both a sentient and self-moving being. The flesh- 
and-bones body contains the specific soul body and provides it 
with the bodily organs necessary for endowing the compound — 
the ‘unified body’ — with life as a sentient and self-moving being. 
From here onwards I shall conform with normal Stoic practice in 
using ‘soul’ to refer to Psych? in the specific sense. 

‘The Stoics argued formally for the corporeality of the soul: 
the premisses of their arguments help to show how the 
preted the relationship between soul and body. Three principal 
arguments are attested, which I will call respectively, genetic, 
sympathetic, and contactual. The genetic argument, attributed to 
Cleanthes, rests on the premisses first, that offspring of animals 
resemble their parents not only in respect of bodily attributes 
but also in respect of the soul, where soul refers to passions, char- 
acter, mental dispositions; secondly, resemblance and lack of ге- 
semblance are predicated of body, and not of incorporeals."” 

















"Nemesis, Nat. Hom. p. 76 Matthaei = SYF уб, p. п with the same argument 
attributed to him in Tertullian, De an. 25 = SWF ad lc. The force of Cleanthes! second 
premiss is obscure to me, since there seems no reason why two astmete = e.g. in Stoicism, 
two equivalent or contrary statements ~ cannot be described аз ‘like or unlike each 
other respectively. 
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Cleanthes’ second argument is based on sympatheia: ‘nothing incor- 
poreal shares in the suffering of a body, nor does a body share in 
the suffering of an incorporeal; but soul suffers with the body 
when the body is sick and being cut, and the body suffers with the 
soul; the body turns red when the soul is ashamed and pale when 
the soul is afraid. Therefore the soul is a body.” Aristotle of 
course instanced the same phenomena in arguing that anger, fear, 
etc., though pathé of the soul, are ‘inseparable from the physical 
matter of the animals’ (De an. 1.1 403b17), but he did not conclude 
that the soul as such must be a body. The third argument, ‘the 
contactual’ one, has | its fullest form in Chrysippus: ‘Death is scp- 
aration of soul from body; but nothing incorporeal is separated 
from body; for an incorporeal does not even make contact with a 
body; but the soul both makes contact with, and is separated from, 
the body; therefore the soul is a body’, 

All three arguments assume that there must be a relationship of 
physical contact between the flesh-and-bones body and that within 
the body in respect of which an animal has sensations. So why not 
say that the soul is a part of the flesh-and-bones body ~ that sen- 
sation generally, and psychic attributes specifically, 
more than functions of the heart or the brain? The Stoics will not 
do this. They are willing to say that the soul is a physical part of 
the animal. But it is not a part or an organ of the flesh-and-bones 
body. The soul is a substance in its own right which permeates the 
flesh-ahd-bones body, and which leaves that body at death. 

The Stoics adopted this position, I suggest, not unthinkingly, 
nor out of respect for traditional Greek views or their own meta- 
physical assumptions. ‘They supposed that an animal needs a body 
which is completely equipped with all the organs and functions 
of а fiesh-and-bones body before its soul can come into existence, 
as the principle of specifically animal life for that flesh-and-bones 
body. 

The soul cannot be an organ of the flesh-and-bones body be- 
cause all bodily organs exist before the soul comes into being. The 
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seed in semen, like soul, consists of ‘hot breath’ which ‘moves 
itself?! but the embryo which grows by the agency of this pneuma 
is not yet a zion, an animal. Throughout gestation the seed pneuma 
‘remains physis’.® This means that an embryo belongs to the bio- 
logical category of plants. Its mode of existence is adequately 
identified by ‘growth’ (physis)? As gestation progresses, the physis 
pneuma is said to become ‘finer’, and at birth this pneuma ‘changes 
into soul’ (or ‘animal’),* as a result of being instantly hardened by 
contact with the cold air outside. Forgetting about the fantastic 
embryology, we may note several further Stoic doctrines which 
well accord with this development from seed pneuma to soul pneuma. 
Like Aristotle they held that the heart is the first part of an animal 
to grow (Galen, SVF 11.761) and that the heart in turn "generates 
the other bodily parts’. The heart must owe its origin to the activ- 
ity of the seed pneuma; and when the soul itself is fully developed 
the left ventricle of the heart is full of soul pneuma.” So there is a 
continuing relationship between pneuma and the heart both before 
and after an animal’s birth. 

The evolution of life for a rational animal passes through three 
дев each of which is identified by changes to a persisting pneuma. 
The seed changes to physis, the physis to soul, and the soul even- 
tually becomes a || rational soul. The differences from Aristotle are 
interesting. A Stoic animal’s capacity to grow and to feed (Aris- 
totle's nutritive soul, apart from reproduction) is not, as 1 under- 
stand the evidence, attributable to soul in its specific sense. The 
soul in this sense is not responsible for the basic bodily activities, 
and as we shall see, all of its so-called ‘functions’ (dynameis) have 
to do with sentient life. The body's growth and nutritive powers 
are due to the cohesive agency of pnewna, but pneuma prior to its 
changing from physis to psyché. What then about these vital func- 
tions after birth? An animal has to feed and go on growing. Are 
we to say that when physis changes to soul the new soul inherits the 
functions of ‘causing growth’, in addition to performing its work 
as the principle of sensation and locomotion? 














? Cf D.L vn.198 SVFu 341, Galen, Dif med. 94, vol. xix Kühn, p. зто = SVF n.742. 

т Hierocles, Element ethica col. 1.12-15. 

# Cf. Chrysippus ар. Plut. Sic wp. зода = SVF 1.806; Galen, De fot form. 3, val. iv 
Kaho, p. 665 = SVF mia. 

* Hierocles, Elementa айка, col. 11-2 weraßadehe els yuv; cf. Chrysippus ap. Plut. loc. 
cit, тё тира ытар» кай yivesêcı (oov. 

© Galen, De plac. 6, p. 141 Müller = SVF n.895, р. 246.12-14, cf. Gould 1970, p. 196. 
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‘Impression’ and ‘impulse’, the basic psychic functions, are 
powers added to a pre-existing physis and Philo, in one passage, 
describes soul as ‘physis which has also acquired impression and 
impulse’ (SVF 1.458). That seems a suitably Stoic account of soul 
as an animal's vital principle in the most general terms, but it 
does not easily accord with evidence for the soul in its standard, 
specific sense. Galen, for instance, distinguishes three kinds of 
Pneuma: hektikon, physikon and psyckikon, and says that it is the physi- 
kon which ‘nurtures’ animals and plants, and the psychikon which 
makes ensouled creatures sentient and capable of moving (SVF 
1.716). Clement of Alexandria maintains that ‘non-rational ani- 
mals’ participate in hormé and phaniasia (ic. psychic faculties) in 
addition to hexis and physis (SVF n.714). Philo attributes bones to 
exis and nails and hair to physis (SVF 1.458). Galen again says that 
‘every plant is directed by physis, and every animal by physis and 
 poycht together; if at any rate we all use the пате physis for the 
cause of feeding and growth and such activities, and use psyche for 
the cause of sensation and self-movement' (SVF 1.718). These texts 
are all mutually consistent, and entitle us to conclude that the 
dominant Stoic doctrine distinguished the pneuma which changes 
from physis to soul from the pnewma responsible for bodily coher- 
ence and growth after an animal is born. 

Since there is no good evidence that soul in the specific sense 
does control digestion, bodily growth, etc., we should probably 
conclude that the functions of the Aristotelian nutritive soul (apart 
from reproduction) become functions of the body when an animal 
is born. The idea would be that the growth of the body is now 
such that the heart etc. can control purely bodily functions with- 
out needing direction from the soul (cf. SVF 11.708)? Presumably 
pneuma at the tension characteristic of physis must be present within 














™ Calcidius, Ad Tom. vao = SVF 1.897 р. 235:30-7 docs appear to attribute to Chrysippus 
the doctrine that soul controls ‘nutrition and growth’ (autrnds, adlmds line 33 of the 
SVF tex). But he does not show how this could be a function of any of the soul's eight 
parts; perhaps he has conflated soul in the specific sense with soul as patama in general. 
Something similar may be implicit in an obscure passage of Philo, which survives 
through the Armenian translation, Qpaes. « mit. in Genesis u.4 (SVF н. Воз). There the 
body is said to have its own Миы (= hei, but the coalescence of its constituents has a 
Nghe principie of coherence in the (al pervading) soul (pr nem hls am 

© My interpretation thus differs sharply from the views of Bonhöffer 1890, p. 69 (cf. рр. 
105-6) and Pohlenz 1939, vol. t р. 87, who suppose thatthe soul which comes into being 
‘on an animal's birth takes over the functions of Beris and py 
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all bodily organs to maintain their form and functions, but this 
нота is no more part of the soul properly speaking than the 
pneuma which controls bones and sinews. Perhaps we can call 
persisting residue of the original || pneuma which manufactured the 
living body. 

The distinction between physis and psyché enabled the Stoics to 
unburden the soul from causing growth and nutrition; one can see 
why they want to do this. In the first place they need some way 

i the flesh-and-bones body and its processes from 
mental functions. But, more importantly, they regarded the dis- 
tinctive functions of animal life as sentience and locomotion. 

Before discussing those functions I should like to compare the 
results of the last few pages with the conclusion of the second sec- 
tion of this chapter. There is an apparent contradiction in the 
evidence, which my analysis reflects. Earlier we had a distinction. 
between soul as heris accounting for bones and sinews (and bodily 
coherence generally), and the soul as specifically the Aégemonikor, 
accounting for psychic attributes. Now, with the later evidence, an 
animal's coherence (exis) and growth (physis) are not attributed to 
its soul at all. The animal's soul is a principle additional to, and 
subsequent upon, a coherent, growing organism. The problem is 
probably to be resolved by means of the previous distinction be- 
tween two senses of the word psyché. An animal does not have two 
souls, but its single soul can be treated as either all of its pneuma or 
only the most tenuous parts of that substance, depending upon 
what questions we are asking. All of the pneuma is responsible for 
an animal's being the kind of body that animals are; so in that 
sense all the pneuma is the soul. But what differentiates an animal 
from a plant and a stone is that its growth and coherence are for 
the sake of living a sentient and mobile life. It is a life of at least 
that degree of complexity which characterises everything that has 
soul. So, in this sense, only the pneuma which makes an animal sen- 
tient, mobile etc., is the soul. 























PSYCHIC FUNCTIONS 


We have seen the difficulty of making a distinction between the 
body of a living thing and its soul. But the Stoics were clearly on 
the right lines in using that hackneyed distinction for the impor- 
tant purpose of distinguishing between modes of life. Bodily pro- 
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cesses are fundamental to an animal's life; but a different order of 
necessity is manifest in an animal’s exercise of its senses. We may 
speak unkindly but correctly of someone who has sustained gross 
and irreversible brain damage, but whose bodily functions can 
continue to be made to work, as living the life of a vegetable. 
What we mean is that such a person cannot live a normal human 
life, and has perhaps, even, ceased to be a person. There is some- 
thing in favour then of using the distinction between body and 
soul to isolate, as the soul, those vital functions || which most 
sharply mark off animals from plants. More particularly, the 
Stoics’ specific concept of soul makes the point that bodily pro- 
cesses — digestion and so forth — are not an animal's governing prin- 
ciple. What governs an animal, they said, is its soul, and that directs 
us to consider what an animal does, how it standardly behaves, 
as the key to understanding its natu 

‘The animal differs from the non-animal in respect of impres- 
sion (phantasia) or sensation (aisthésis) and impulse (hormë).*™ This is 
the standard Stoic view. Notice that these two functions of soul 
subsume Aristotle's aisthétikon and kindtikon. What it is to be a Stoic 
animal, most minimally, is to be a living body which is aware of 
itself and the external world, and more particularly, aware of itself 
reflexively as the subject of impulse. Awareness of, and impulse to 
pursue or avoid an external object, provide the necessary and suf- 
ficient conditions of animal locomotion. The fullest account of 
animal development is from the Stoic Hierocles, writing at about 
the time of Trajan on the foundations of Stoic ethics." He begi 
his discourse with embryology. 

‘As soon as an animal is born, he argues, i.e. from the first 
moment that it has a soul, it perceives itself. He advances a series 
of arguments to support this thesis in opposition to those who say 
aisthösis is just for recognising ‘externals’. The first psychic action 
of an animal is synaisthésis of the body's parts and functions.” Evi- 
dence for this is, for instance, that birds perceive that they have 
wings, humans perceive that they have sense organs and that each 
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of these has its own functions: seeing, hearing, etc.” Furthermore, 
animals are immediately aware of a means of defending them- 
selves.* The mechanism which explains self-perception appears to 
be ‘tensional movement’, the concept which explains the stone’s 
coherence and the plant's growth.” In the animal ‘tensional mo 
ment’ is (in addition) the soul's mode of action. Hierocles тай 
tains that the soul, because it is mixed with all the parts of the 
flesh and blood body, acts upon and is acted upon by them: ‘For 
the body, just like the soul, offers resistance (antibatikon). And the 
pathos, which is a case of their simultancously pressing together 
and resisting cach other, is generated. From the outermost parts 
inclining within, it travels to the Aégemonikon, with the result that 
apprehension (antilépsis) takes place both of all the body's parts 
and those of the soul. This is equivalent to the animal's perceiving 
itself". It is tempting to take this passage as giving not the para- 
іт account of sense-perception or any specific psychic act, but 
quite generally, as a description of the minimal conditions of any 
moment of sentient life. Hierocles does not say or imply that the 
pathos which results from contact between body | and soul must be 
a result of some specific event affecting body or soul. The mere 
fact that body and soul are in constant conjunction is perhaps suf- 
ficient to constitute perception of oneself, where ‘oneself’ equals a 
living body. But Hierocles’ main purpose is to demonstrate that 
feelings and sensations are psychic events such that the subject of 
them is aware that it is his body which is affected.” 
Self-perception is not the only minimal condition of having a 
soul. Along with self-perception goes hormé, ‘impulse’, which also 
has the animal's own systasis, ‘constitution’, as its primary object 
from birth. Hierocles and Seneca adduce evidence from the behav- 
iour of animals in support of this claim, e.g. tortoises’ efforts to turn 
themselves back on to their feet, and young children’s attempts to 
stand, even though they keep falling down, are not duc to a desire 
to escape pain, but a desire to be in that state which they are con- 























» Col 150-61 
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Think this may include ай that is meant by “apprehension of all the soul's рагы (end 
‘of quotation in main text). But others have distinguished the soul's perception of itself 
From its perception of the body, cf. van Arnim 1908, pp. жк жні and Pembroke 197%, 
p. no. See further pp. 259-60 of this volume. 
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scious of as their own (natural) constitution.?* An animal does not 
know quid sit animal, animal esse se sentit (Seneca, Ep. 121.11). 

The Stoics’ emphasis on the self-perception of animals will 
puzzle only those who think of non-human animals as Cartesian 
automata. For we surely do want to say that animals see things 
and feel pain, and if an animal sees things and feels pain then 
some value must be assigned to the ‘it’ which sees and feels. If an 
animal does not in some sense experience itself as the locus of its 
seeing and feeling then we must surely deny that seeing and feel- 
ing can be predicated of it. What the analysis of such a self can be 
naturally impossible to state in any but the most elementary 
terms. The Stoics insist most strongly that animals are ‘not rational’ 
(aloga). They lack the distinctively human quality of soul, but this 
quality is regarded as a modification of the minimal soul, some- 
thing which gradually develops in the human infant out of the 
faculties which men and animals share. 

We should not then think of rationality as an additional ‘part’ 
of the Stoic soul. All mortal animals have the same eight psychic 
parts. The soul of all animals is an aisthetiké anathumiasis, an exhala- 
tion of breath capable of perceiving (SVF 1.141, 2.778), and tl 
general definition seems to be consistent with its eight specific 
parts. Five of these are the five senses; the remainder are voice, 
reproduction and the so-called högemonikon.”” 

In dividing the soul into parts the Stoics were drawing attention 
to its diffusion throughout the body and its multiplicity of func- 
tions. But the partition of the soul is not similar to the Platonic 
model. What Plato distinguishes as reason, spirit, and appetite are, 
in the Stoic soul, all activities of the dominant part, the Aégemo- 
nikon; the remaining seven parts, though physically attached to 
the hägemonikon, seem to be purely the instruments | of its activity. 
‘The Stoic soul is not fully analogous to the brain and the nervous 
system; but the relationship of the hägemonikon to the other seven 
parts is obviously comparable, both spatially and functionally, to 
the brain and the nerves which unite it with all parts of the body. 

On this eight-part model, voice and reproduction resemble the 
five senses in being pneumata stretching from the hégemonikon to spe- 
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cific bodily organs. The counting of voice and reproduction as dis- 
tinguishable parts of soul became controversial. Panactius rejected 
it (fr. 36 van Straaten), but his claim that voice should be regarded 
as a ‘movement in accordance with impulse’, and therefore a 
function of the hägemonikon, does not seem to differ substantially 
from the earlier position (cf. D.L. уп.55). His predecessors also 
attributed voice to ‘impulse’, in the case of non-rational animals, 
or to ‘thought’ (rational impulse?) in the case of human beings; 
but they probably argued that though voice is a function of con- 
sciousness, the hägemonikon needs to attach itself to the larynx and 
the tongue, just as its activity in sense-perception requires attach- 
ment to the sense organs. 

They must also have been concerned to provide the human 
Mgemonikon, which is totally logikon, with the instrument for rational 
discourse (thought). Reproduction looks more puzzling, but only 
if we associate it on Aristotelian lines with the nutritive soul, as 
Panaetius seems to have done in explaining it as part of physis (fr. 
86 van Straaten). Earlier Stoics did not of course claim that life 
at every level can only be transmitted through the soul's activity 
(the seeds of plants do not require a soul). What they thought 
was probably that animals do not reproduce without sensing and 
wanting a sexual partner, and more important still perhaps, that 
the soul itself must control the production of seed or female fluid 
which is to be capable of generating offspring which themselves 
will have soul. 

But the most interesting concept is the Aégemonikon itself. 1 have 
mentioned its being located in the heart; just as the heart is said to 
be the source of other bodily parts, so probably the pnewna of the 
potential Aégemoniton in the embryo develops before other parts 
of the soul, which are described as its ‘offshoots’ (ekpephykota, SVF 
1.836). The nutriment of the soul is said to be blood (SVF 1.140), 
or ‘the best blood’ (SVF 1.781), with respiration also contributing 
(SVF 782-3). The Stoics grasped, however perversely, the vital 
relation between blood and respiration, and it is interesting that 
the soul's feeding requires an interaction between the heart and 
the hägemonikon. This also confirms the suggestion that nutrition in 
general is a function of the heart, not the soul, and it shows most 
plainly that the heart is the vital centre of an animal. Destroy the 
heart and you destroy both the soul’s food supply and its principal 
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location. The importance of the heart to the unity } of the animal 
helps to explain Chrysippus’ strenuous efforts to defend it as the 
scat of the soul. 

This discussion of psychic functions has been but a glimpse of a 
very large subject. I hope it has served, however, to bring out 
some general points of interest. The Stoics’ anatomical knowledge 
was extremely rudimentary; but their conception of body and soul 
as two independent things which are ‘completely blended’ clearly 
induced them to explore the relationship between bodily organs 
and the psychic functions they regarded as supremely explanatory 
in an animal's life. Body and soul come together, most signifi- 
cantly, in the heart; but although the same conjunction is charac- 
teristic throughout the entire animal, it remains no more than a 
conjunction. Body and soul are not two aspects of a single sub- 
stance, They are separate substances. 

‘The soul is not the activity of the heart; the heart is not the cause 
of the soul. Their relationship exemplifies the unity of an animal, 
but an animal's unity as a living thing depends on a partnership 
between two distinct bodies. The closer one of these bodies, the 
soul, becomes to cosmic logos = god, so much less does it have in 
common with flesh and bones. For a whole complex of reasons the 
Stoics want to emphasise the kinship between man and god. But 
they cannot do this, without weakening the connexion between 
body and soul. Paradoxically, it seems, animals turn out to be 
better examples of ‘unified bodies’ than persons. ‘This will become 
clearer as we consider the similarities and differences between 
their souls. 























THE RATIONAL SOUL 


No philosophers have emphasised more strongly than the Stoics 
did that rationality is the determinant of human life, and that it 
marks human beings off sharply from all other animals. And yet, 
as we have already seen, the human soul endows a human body 
with other psychic attributes which also belong to animals. This is 
not just a recognition of the uninteresting fact that human and 
other animals alike can see, hear, etc. The human soul was con- 
ceived by the Stoics as including the same parts and functions 
as the animal soul. What differentiates them is the presence or 
absence of logos: the growth and maturity of rationality are con- 
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ceived as totally modifying the psychic parts and functions which, 
in themselves, are common to all animals including humans. 

1 think this point is established, or at least implied, by a seem- 
ingly authoritative text of Iamblichus. Writing of what must be 
the human Aégemoniton he treats it as the common substrate of four 
"specific qualities’ | (SVF 11.826). They are, in this order, phantasia, 
synkatathesis (‘assent’), hormz, and logos. The oddity here is logos. It 
was basic Stoic doctrine that the entire human hégemonikon is 
rational, through and through, yet here logos is but the last mem- 
ber of a quartet. The reason for this, I suggest, is that the first three 
‘qualities’ pick out permanent dispositions of any Aégemonikon, 
mal or human. That is to say, the Aégemoniton is involved in every 
action of the soul in at least one of these three ways. The soul's 
ig or hearing is not something independent of the hégemonikon. 
It is the Adgemonikon, in its function as phantasia, the awareness of 
sense objects, reported to it as changes to the sense organs. Fre- 
quently too the awareness of a sense object will also be experi- 
enced as a horn? or aphormé, an impulse to pursue or avoid the 
external thing causing the stimulation of the sense organs. But 
such impulses will not serve as causes of action independently of 
‘assent’, the third of the soul’s basic qualities or functions. 

‘There scems no good reason to question those few texts (Neme- 
sius and Alexander of Aphrodisias, SVF 11.979, 991) which explic- 
йу attribute ‘assent’ to all animals; and the treatment of assent 
as a quality or faculty which can be named independently of logos (in 
SVF 1.826 above) can best be explained on this assumption.” The 
assent of non-rational animals is presumably to be analysed as 
some kind of non-verbalised understanding or acceptance of the 
Phantasia as a genuine awareness of an external object or bodily 
disturbance, which will give rise, often, to an impulse in accord- 
ance with the animals’ oikeiösis. Hence perhaps remarks in Stoic 
texts that animals have simile quiddam mentis, unde oriantur rerum adpe- 
titus (Cicero, ND 1.29), and the ‘potential reasoning’ of Chrysip- 
pus’ dialectical dog (Sextus Empiricus, PH 1.69). 























© OF also Cicero, Acad 1.37 where Lucullus, speaking for the Stoicising Antiochus, claims 
that action, which distinguishes animal from inenimem, implies sensar and adieu. | recog. 
nise that those who think assent must and can only be given to propositions may resist 
this claim. But the Stoics thought ament was given to phonlaia эл well as to animata 
Perhaps ek at all levels was thought to depend on ament, cf. Cic Acad. 1.98; and my 
remarks in Long 1986a, pp. 172-3- 
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If, as I suggest, any soul’s act consist in imaging, assenting 
and impulsion, then imaging, assenting and impulsion together 
k out what it is to have a soul, or to be an animal.“ This has 
interesting consequences for the soul of rational beings. logos is 
something which develops gradually in the human soul. The soul 
of an infant has only potential logos, and its behaviour is governed 
by an as yet non-rational hormé. Later ‘logos supervenes as the 
craftsman of impulse’ (D.L. v1.86). The Stoic doctrine is not that 
logos comes into being as a new faculty to be set alongside impulse 
«їс. What they claim rather is that the three psychic faculties which 
humans share with other animals all become modified, in human 
beings, by logos. There is evidence to support this in Stoic termi- 
nology. Human phantasiai (referring to all of them) are logikai. 
‘The human komm? is also qualified by the same adjective, lagi 
As for ‘assent’ of human beings, its proper object is lekta, whose 
connexion with logos needs по demonstration.** lekta comprise, | 
most importantly, the meanings of declarative sentences, altern: 
tively called axiðmata. noéseis, ‘acts of thinking’, are described as 
logikai phantasiai (Galen, SVF 11.89). 

All of this proves that the logos of the human soul is not one 
faculty, among others, but the mode of the whole soul’s operation, 
Like other animals, human beings are creatures whose psychic 
attributes and behaviour can be analysed in terms of the three 
faculties, imaging, assenting and impulsion. But the human mode 
of imaging etc., is invariably a rational activity. There is another 
way of putting this which expresses, I think, the central insight of 
the Stoics: the human soul is a capacity for living as a language 
animal.“ If 1 am right in my earlier interpretation of the soul in 
its specific sense, then the human soul does not animate the body 
in its structure as flesh and bones. It turns that structure into an 
instrument for perception, judgement and desire (here I refer again 


























* ‘Imaging’ is but one of many unsatisfactory renderings of phantasia. The noun expresses 
the име of ‘being appeared to', but a translation needs to be wide enough to accom- 
modate mental as well as sense impressions. 

л = SHF 161, cf. Kerferd 1978b, pp. 252-3. who has convinced me that | was 

wrong t ange In Long зу p. By. dai ron aaa patil might not le Agli 

© Stobaeus, SVF 1.169, cf. D.L. v.86 

3 Stobaeus, SVE шту. 

* Thave explored the implications of this more fully elsewhere; cf. Long ıg7ıb and 19862, 
PP. 3-5. 175-6. 
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to the three psychic faculties), where all three of these, even when 
mediated by the senses, are ‘rational’, in the sense that they belong 
to a creature whose life is irreducibly determined by its capacity to 
think and talk. 

A soul's rationality, it seems, is a co-operative development of 
‘voice’ and ‘impression’ (phind and phantasia). Both of these provide 
ways of distinguishing rational from non-rational souls. Human 
 phin£ is ‘articulate’; it issues from the heart and högemonikon and ‘is 
despatched from thought’. Human phantasiai differ from those of 
other animals in being capable of ‘combination and transference’, 
an obscure way of saying that human beings naturally make in- 
ferences and form concepts.” Language 
sounds to express thoughts (phantasiat). But the expression of a 
thought in language is something said or meant, a lekton which is 
incorporeal, an abstraction from body. 

I allude, quite baldly I fear, to the doctrine of lekta here because 
it may raise new questions about the relationship between human 
soul and human body. Non-human animals according to the 
Stoics are granted some form of self-awareness, as we have seen, 
but lekta can have no part to play in their psychology. They do not. 
say anything, and so their image of themselves cannot be linguistic 
ог conceptual. A human being’s soul, the Stoics probably sup- 
posed, regularly and naturally reacts to and governs the body by 
talking to itself; for this purpose it employs lekta which, so far from 
being reducible to body, are actually incorporeal, The human soul 
can describe its experience, and so it is not restricted to a uni- 
form set of reactions to the body. It can literally govern the body 
because it can decide what description and value to give to | its 
present, past or future bodily states. 

‘There appears then to be something irreducibly mental about 
the human soul, and this is due to its linguistic consciousness. The 
Stoics do not deny a necessary interaction between bodily states 
and conditions of the soul; that would be both implausible and 




















DI. vicss (Diogenes of Babylon) which is inconsistent with Sextus Empiricus, M 
‘vuvay6, where birds are said to utter ‘articulate cries’; Galen, ЗУР m.894, quoting 


Chenippus 

© Sextus Empiticus, М уша, cf. Long ку, р. 87 with в. s4- 

2 Evidence and dacumion in Long 197%, pp. e-4. 

7 бы uisa har ony a ma ary cop ше, Cee, Of 11; Seneca, 
отыз. 
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quite out of key with their conception of body and soul as ‘totally 
blended’. But I think they would say that no causal necessity 
links bodily changes and all of the soul's reactions to them. The 
soul has the capacity to give or withhold its assent to judgements 
about the body's condition and needs. So, while Stoics would no 
doubt admit that the soul cannot fail to be aware of an empty 
stomach, they would deny that that awareness automatically tr 
gers a desire to eat. The hunger sensation and the desire to eat are 
separate states of the soul. The former is an unavoidable psychic 
reaction to the body; but the latter depends on the soul and the 
judgement that the soul makes. We could say that it is a relation 
between the soul or person and a proposition. 

Such a distinction between body and rational soul is funda- 
mental to Stoic ethics. Speaking strictly, the Stoics said that noth- 
ing good or bad can affect the body of a human being; good or 
bad, in the strict sense, can only be predicated of states of the soul 
and actions which are defined by the state of a soul. This doctrine 
is not a denial of bodily pain or pleasure, much less a denial that 
people may judge bodily pains to be bad and pleasures good. But 
the Stoics held that such judgements indicate a morally weak state 
of the soul since they confuse what is truly valuable (moral virtue) 
or harmful (moral weakness) with the condition of the body. 
attitude of emotional indifference to bodily pains and plea- 
sures highlights the supposed independence and value of the soul, 
It explains the tendency to regard the essence of a human being, 
the real self, as identical to the Aégemonikon, Cleanthes allegedly 
called man ‘soul alone’ (SVF 1.538), and Epictetus sometimes treats 
the body as the mere container of the ‘divine’ soul or the ego." 

‘The dualist strain becomes still more evident when one reflects 
on the physical differences and functions of flesh-and-bones body 
and rational soul. If the pneuma which animates a plant-like embryo 
must be greatly refined in order to change to an animal soul, so 
much finer must be the pneuma of the rational soul. In its relation 
to the divine essence the human soul is the most rarefied of all 
bodies. Does this perhaps help to explain how a rational soul, 
while remaining corporeal, can be conscious of the incorporeal 
lekta? At any rate, its capacity for abstract thought represents some 














э For useful discussions of the interaction cf. Lloyd 1978 and Rist 1969, pp. 37-53- 
ч Bonhöffer 1890, pp. 29-90; see Further Rist 1969, pp. 256A 
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kind of transcendence over the purely corporeal which strictly is 
the only kind of existence the Stoics recognised. When we recall 
that the | human Aégemonikon is credited with limited survival in 
separation from the body, rising balloon-like from the corpse, the 
dualism and the separation of body from spirit become evident 
again. 





So how are we to view soul and body in Stoicism? As I began by 
saying, their relationship is an instance of the universal principle 
of god pervading and giving form and energy to matter. The 
series, hexis-physis-soul-rational-soul, gives us the means of clas- 
sifying all ‘unified bodies’ as different manifestations of god's 
interaction with matter. But god is only represented in propria 
persona in the rational soul. Human beings share properties of 
stones, plants and animals; what they share with stones and plants 
accounts respectively for their bodies as coherent, growing en- 
tities; what they share with other animals, in addition, is the 
capacity to behave as conscious and self-conscious bodies, but the 
mode of all their consciousness is distinctively rational. 
Physiologically speaking, human body and soul, during a per- 
son’s existence, are interdependent and inseparable from one an- 
other. The body needs the soul in order to be a living human bod 
the soul needs the body, out of which it originally grows, as its 
source of energy (blood) and instrument for actu- 















ing, judging, desiring etc. ~ though dependent on the soul's rela- 
tionship with the body, are not reducible to or equivalent to that 
relationship, Psychologically and morally speaking, persons for the 
Stoics are states of rational consciousness, or, most literally and. 
accurately, ‘intelligent warm breaths’, which inhabit flesh-and- 
bones bodies, and use them as instruments for their own life. 









CHAPTER 11 


Hierocles on oikeiösis and self-perception" 


There is a concept which has yet to make a firm mark on our 
modern map of the ancient philosophical landscape. The name 
of the concept in a literal English translation would be чей 
perception’. The Greek original consists of such phrases as tav- 
тоо alaBdvectar, ёаотой ävriänyıs, and avro ouvalatnans. 
Gicero, on the only occasion that he gives a Stoic report of the 
concept, uses sensus sui (Fin. 11.16). The concept of self-perception 
is remarkably interesting both historically and intrinsically. Noth- 
ing closely like it is to be found either in Plato or in Aristotle." It 
was invented, I believe, by the Stoics. Vestiges of it also resonate 
in Stobaeus’ report of what is probably the Stoicising ethical doc- 
trine of the Academic Eudorus of Alexandria.” In our surviving 





® Thin chapter in lightly revised and annotated version of what I read at the international 
conference on Hellenistic philosophy, organized by K. J. Boudouris in Rhodes, August 
1992. Reasons of space make it imponible for me to respond adequately to many of the 
‘comments made by conference participants, especially thore on matters which go beyond 
the chapters focus on the elf perception of animals | am very grateful fo all these con- 
tributions, and expecially those made by Glenn Lanes, Dory Scalas, and Georgios 
‘Anagnostopoulos. 1 am also grateful for comments 1 received when 1 read a version of 
the paper a the Institute of Clanical Studier in London 

* Aristotle uses the expression aired aloBéveotar at De мали 7 44826, but the subject is 
‘dearly human being not an unspecified animal (as in Hierocies), and the experi 
referred to in apperception. Armotchans may well be Hierocles target when he object 
to those who “think that aetryavs is given by nature [only] for the purpose of grasping 
‘external things” (col. 144-9) In an intriguing passae pointed out to me by Myles 
Burnyeat О m15), Fato a credited by Ama with saying: How could animals have 
survived vnles they grasped the Form (bio, к. of survival) and had a natural intel- 
igence (voix for this end” Thin passage can be interestingly compared with Stoicism, in a 
much as ie explain animal sel preservation im terms of their natural faculty of cogni- 
tion. However, the Platonic thesis credit animals with conceptual powers that go wel 
beyond anything required by se perception, an used by Hierocles 

* Stobaeus 114712: "The subordinate end is that condition of an animal that is primarily 
appropriate, from the moment when it begins to perceive it constitution’ (ovali 8. 
ШЧ pêver одон төй iw mates, by" ob narkefere cuvcuotávetas và [go 
‘Hs ovordoug), The term verti appears to have been coined by the carly Stoic phi- 
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evidence only one Stoic philosopher treats of the concept at 
length and in depth. The name of the philosopher is Hierocles. 
His obscurity up to now probably explains why self-perception has 
attracted such little attention. 

In a continuous chain of argument, which occupies some three 
hundred lines of a Greck papyrus, Hierocles seeks to prove the 
following thesis: All animals from the moment of birth perceive 
themselves continuously. Hierocles’ animals (which tacitly exclude 
fish and insects) include birds and reptiles as well as humans and 
other mammals. Self-perception, he argues, is both their primary 
and their most basic faculty. The context of his discussion, one 
might suppose, would be a scientific treatise on animal behaviour. 
Not at all. His argument about self-perception is the second step 
in a book entitled Heich ororxeicoats, Elements of ethics. 

"This work first came to light in 1901 when a papyrus containing 

s opening pages was discovered at Hermopolis. The text came to 
Berlin, where it was rapidly edited and published by the greatest 
living expert on Stoicism, Hans von Arnim.‘ | Arnim's edition 
appeared just too late for Hierocles to be mentioned in his stan- 
dard work, Stoicorum. Veterum Fragmenta, a fact which has contrib- 
uted to Hierocles’ subsequent inaccessibility. In addition, however, 
Arnim did nothing in his edition of Hierocles to suggest that the 
recovery of this fragmentary book was a major event. By damning 
his author with faint praise, Arnim did not encourage his readers 
to study Hierocles as a serious contributor to Stoic philosophy. 
‘The result is that Hierocles’ Elements of ethics was scarcely read at 
all, even after its recovery, for several decades. That situation has 
begun to change, thanks to excellent pioneering work by several 





















юре Негіз to distinguish the i 
aimed at by fully ‘wise’ persons (SYF 1 
diate source а Arius Didymus, cf. chapter of thn volume, p. 197. For ultimate atribu- 
tion of the passage to Rudorus, cf. Dillon 1977, р. 123. 
? For a synopas of Hieroces main argument, uc the appendix to this chapter. Tn the body 
of the chapter I generally refer to Hierocls by the sections of this synopsis. The synopsis 
itself indes at the end of each section а reference to the column and lines of the papy- 
ilar synopsis is printed in the liam edition of the Greek text of Hierocles, 
Bantianini/Long 19924. (For corrections to and later thoughts on this edition, cf, Bastia- 
nini/Long 19925, which is «response to Delle Donne 1987/88, whose work was published 
after our edition was in final proof) Many matters created briefly in the present chapter 
are discussed at length in the commentary to our edition. 
* CI. von Arnim 1906. For bibliography of subsequent work done on the papyrus up 10 
199% cf. Banianani/Long, эда, 19926. 
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scholars.* But the full measure of Hierocles’ significance has yet to 
be taken. 

His importance rests not only on the content of his work, but on 
the fact that it survives at all in legible quantity. Hierocles is, we 
can be virtually certain, the Stoicus, vir sanctus et gravis whom Aulus 
Gellius (NA 1x.5.8) names as one of his contemporaries. The papy- 
ing his book is datable by its handwriting to around 
little earlier. Hierocles' life-time and our fragmentary 






moralising Stoics of the Roman Empire, Hierocles in this work 
writes like a professor and not a preacher." His tone is dispas- 
sionate, his approach logical and systematic. He also writes like a 
lecturer who wants to hold the attention of his audience by lively 
anecdotes and stylistic embellishments. His Elements of ethics is the 
closest thing we have to an uncontaminated text-book or series of 
lectures on mainstream Stoicism by a Stoic philosopher. It is 
unique in its length, manner and direct witness to a Stoic pro- 
fessional at work." 

‘These things would be interesting even if Hierocles told us only 
what we already knew about Stoic doctrine from other sources. 
His philosophical importance rests on two things — the additional 
evidence he provides for basic Stoic concepts, and the method- 
ology that he uses for establishing the foundations of Stoic ethics. 
Leaving the man on one side from now on, I return to the concept 
of ‘self-perception’. What does Hierocles tell us about this con- 
cept? How does it feature in his argument? How, as historians of 
Greek philosophy, should we interpret ‘self-perception’? 








Hierocles approaches ethics as if he were doing geometry. He 
wants to establish a set of theorems which, by being appropriately 
organised, will take his students from an incontestable starting- 
point to deductions about the goal of human life. That final stage 
of his project is absent from our papyrus. At the point where the 
lacunae in the text begin to become extensive (numbered 7 in the 


? Especially worthy of mention are Pembroke 1971, Inwood 1984 and Brunschwig 1986. 

* In contrast to the papyrus text, the excerpts of Hierocles in Stobaeus (cf. Arnim 1906, pp. 
48-63) involve more moralising than argument 

У The only other surviving Stoic work one might compare with the Hierocles papyrus is 
Cornutus’ Compendium ofthe Tradition of Greek Theology, on which cf. Most 1989 and pp. 71 
4 above. This treatise is clearly Stoic in its manner of interpreting the evidence of Greek 
religion, but it scarcely deals with the technical concepts of Stoic philosophy. 
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synopsis, p. 263) Hierocles has just completed his proof of a prop- 
osition about what earlier Stoics (cf. D.L. vr.84) called the ‘first 
topic’ of ethics. The name of this topic was hormé, ‘impulse’. Like 
his Stoic predecessors, Hierocles wants to lay a foundation for 
ethics with a theorem about a primal motivation which humans 
share with other animals. The theorem invokes the well-known 
Stoic concept of oikeidsis, ‘appropriating’, ‘owning’ or ‘coming to 
belong to’. What primarily motivates all animals, the Stoics 
argued, is a reflexive disposition of oikeidsis: self-ownership or self- 
appropriation. ‘This disposition manifests itself in the evident | 
fact (see 6(ii) in the synopsis) that animals, from the moment of 
birth, behave in self-preserving ways. That pattern of behaviour 
shows, so the Stoics argued, that animals are innately motivated 
by love of what they primarily own — themselves.” 

Self-owning sounds as strange in English, to convey self-loving, 
as оікаодода! aur must have originally sounded in Greek. The 
Stoics took the word oixelos, which was the standard word for 
expressing the relationship between members of households and 
the ownership of property, and applied it (and related terms) to an 
animal's affective relationship to itself. Their concept of oikeiðsis 
involves the reflexive pronoun, éautés, but it would be a mistake 
to suppose that they took over a pre-existing concept of the self. 
What we today, thanks to the diffusion of modern psychology, 
may call ‘the self", was not part of everyday or even of philo- 
sophical vocabulary. Earlier Greek philosophers, of course, could 
express notions such as ‘caring for oneself”, or treating a friend as 
‘another self”; but in such cases the reflexive pronoun is not 
charged with the idea that there is something substantive — a self — 
which a philosopher might investigate in the way that he inves- 
tigates the yuxñ. 

Stoic oikeiösis identifies selfhood (i.e. the perspective we today 
call subjective) as the foundation of any animal's life. By its reflex- 
ive formulation, ‘self-belonging’ characterises the disposition of 
care and ownership that an animal has in relation to itself. The 














* For evidence and discussion of бт, f. pp. 143-7 in this volume. 

* The relation of this primary ails to social or other-regarding ойлан: (which is 
manifested by animals’ love of their offpring; cf. synopsis section 8) is not explained by 
Hierocles in the extant portions of his text. In Bastianini/Long 1992, 1 conjecture that 
Hierocles derived the secondary forms of setis from an evolution in an animal's phan- 
‘asia of itself (cf. synopsis section 7). For discussion of this issue in Stoic ethics generally, 
f Inwood 1984, Striker 1983 and Engberg-Pedersen 1990. 
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concept credits all animals with an identity that they love precisely 
because it is their own. 

This much about oikeidsis and the Stoic self we knew indepen- 
dently of Hierocles. We also knew from Cicero and from Seneca 
that oikriösis is not only a principle of self-motivation, but also a 
principle that implies and requires self-recognition. At the end of 
an argument of lightning brevity, Cicero concludes, on behalf of 
the Stoics, that newly born creatures could not desire anything 
unless they perceived themselves, and therefore loved themselves 
(Fin. 1.16). Number 121 of Seneca’s Letters to Lucilius is devoted to 
the question, whether all animals have an innate perception of 
their own constitution. Seneca answers the question positively, 
citing as evidence the fact that ‘no animal has difficulty in 
handling its limbs . .. They do this as soon as they are born. They 
begin life with this knowledge. They are born trained.’ 

Tt was a Stoic datum, then, that the self-love denoted by an ani- 
mal's primary oikeiösis implies and requires self-perception. We 
may restate their point by saying that an animal could not have an 
affective attitude towards itself unless it was aware of itself as 
something to be concerned about. Why that attitude should be 
positive and affectionate required a further Stoic argument that 
need not be pursued ћете." The point I want to focus upon is self- 
perception as the foundation of primary oikeiösis and therefore of 
Stoic ethical theory in general. If an opponent of the Stoics can 
cast doubt on self-perception as an animal's primary faculty, he 
can undermine their grounds for saying that animals are born with 
a self that they are concerned about. Self-perception is logically 
prior to self-love. Û 

Tt may well be that Hierocles writes at such length about innate 
and continuous self-perception because the concept needed 
fence against contemporary critics of Stoicism. Brad Inwood, in 
his excellent article on Hierocles (= Inwood 1984), has advanced 
this hypothesis. But Inwood himself, in my opinion, is mistaken 
to suggest, as he does (p. 155), that earlier Stoics, in contrast with 
Hierocles, ‘had emphasized the desiderative rather than the per- 
ceptual basis’ of oikeidsis. Oikeiösis does not have a desiderative ba: 



































"е Hierocles (section 60) in the synopsis), like Chrysippus in D.L. vns, argues that it 
would be incompatible with nature's teleology for animals to have а neutral or negative 
attitude to themselves and their self preservation. 
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It is an animal's desiderative basis, or rather, it is an animal's 
desiderative disposition, which has self-perception as its basis. 
That, I feel sure, had been the orthodox Stoic position long before 
Hierocles. His great merit, at least for us who have only a brief 
summary of Chrysippus’ thoughts on the subject (D.L. vit.85), is 
the clarity with which he presents the logical relationship between 
self-perception and oikedsis. 

Whether or not Hierocles’ opponents are his contemporaries, 
he has two sets of them in view (papyrus col. 1.99-50), a fact not 
clearly registered by previous commentators." One set of these 
denies that there is any such thing as self-perception. The other set 
accepts its existence, but not as a faculty that is present from birth 
onwards." The structure of his argument is carefully designed зо 
as to respond first to the real hard-liners — those who deny that 
there is any such thing as self-perception. Only after he has 
refuted these ‘extreme simpletons’ (as he calls them), does he turn 
to the task of proving the second point in two stages - first the 
continuity of self-perception, and second its originating at birth. 
By studying the progression of his argument, we can address my 
main question: What, in the Stoics’ understanding of it, is self- 
perception? 








In the first main part of his argument (4(i) in the synopsis), Hiero- 
cles argues that self-perception is proved by the way animals are 
observed to behave in relation to themselves and their environ- 
ment. What answers to ‘self? in the first half of this proof (4(i)(a) 
and (b) in the synopsis) are one, an animal’s specific bodily parts 
together with their functions (e.g. a bird's wings or a huma 
sense organs), and two, an animal's specific equipment for self- 
defence (e.g. hoofs or horns). Hierocles claims that, in order to 
use these parts as they are seen to do, we must infer that animals 
perceive then. Here is our first clue, then, to the analysis of self- 








"Although Inwood 1984, p. 158, recognises that Hierocles is responding to two sets of 
‘opponents, he generally speaks of them as a single group, "who deny the existence of 
self-perception” (р. 157) That formulation is inappropriate for characterising the second. 
set of opponents 

In Bastianini/Long 199га I conjecturally identify the fist set of opponents with con- 
temporary Peripatetics, and the second set with Academics such as Antiochus. Inwood 
1984, who mainly refers to Hierocles' opponents as a single group, makes an excellent 
case for treating Antiochus (cf. Cicero, Fin. v.24, where "sf-recognition" is withheld 
from animals at birth) as the inspiration of Hierocles opponents taken generally. 
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perception: the self that an animal perceives is the way its body is 
structured with a view to living its life as a bird or a bull etc. 

In the third step of this proof (4(i)(c) in the synopsis), Hierocles 
identifies the self of self-perception by an animal's capacity to eval- 
uate the strength or vulnerability of its bodily parts. For instance, 
snails protect their flesh by contracting into their shells, and 
tortoises behave similarly. In the fourth stage of this first proof 
(4(i)d)), Hierocles reflects on the way one species of animal behaves 
in its encounters with another species. A lion is wary of a bull’s 
horns but unconcerned about the rest of the bull's body; young 
chicks are not scared by a bucking bull (a conjecture in the text), 
but they run for safety at the approach of a | hawk or a wea: 
What is the bearing of such examples on self-perception? Hiero- 
cles’ point, I take it, is that the discriminations one type of animal 
is seen to make, in reference to members of another species, imply 
a comparative assessment, and therefore perception, of its own 
powers and vulnerability relative to those of the others. 

This is far from being all that Hierocles has to say about self- 
perception. But I propose to take stock of what we have so far. 
On the surface his initial argument is disarmingly simple. It pre- 
supposes no theoretical concepts about mind or body. The beha 
iour that he singles out is taken to be sufficient on its own to justify 
the attribution of self-perception to animals. As interpreters, we 
must be careful not to jump to any conclusions about self and 
perception that import ideas extrinsic to the material Hierocles 
adduces. In particular, we must be careful not to suppose that 
Hierocles is identifying an animal's self — the self of which it has 
perception ~ with what a post-Cartesian philosopher might call 
consciousness or mental states, i.e. thoughts, memories, emotions 
and so forth. Whatever self-perception is, Hierocles takes it to be 
present in some form from the very beginning of an апіта life. 
Initially at least, self-perception does not depend on any learn- 
ing or experience. It appears in its primary manifestations to be 
non-conceptual, or at least pre-conceptual.* 
























? Several people have asked me whether an animal's self-perception, in my understanding 

wolves propositional content, concepts and belief (dera These are not questions 
rocles addresses He sometimes says that what an animal perceives is that some- 
thing is the ease (eg. col. 2-6), and Seneca does so too (cf. Ep. 121.21). However, 1 
not convinced that such formulations are intended to inform us about the animal's psy- 
chology, from the animal's own perspective. Arguments for and against attributing 
propositional content to animal perception are interestingly marshalled by Sorabji 1990, 
pp. 307-4. 
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We have seen what it most basically involves — a sensory rela- 
tionship between those parts of an animal which are vital to its 
survival or specific way of life and the animal as an organic whole. 
In terms of what I previously said about oikeidsis, this account of 
self-perception fits very neatly. Oikeiösis is an animal's innate dis- 
position to be concerned about and motivated by what belongs to 
itself. What it perceives in self-perception, is precisely its relation 
as the whole animal it is to what it owns — its specific bodily parts 
and their functions. However, Hierocles cannot, without cheating 
on his argument, borrow from oiksiösis in order to explain self- 
perception. His case for oikzidsis relies on self-perception. He must, 
as he does, try to establish the latter independently of the former. 

None the less, the concept of belonging or ownership, which 
links self-perception to oikeidsis retrospectively helps to clarify the 
self that is perceived. What an animal perceives, in perceiving 
itself, appears to be what belongs to it as its constitution,'* It per- 
ceives the parts and functions which make it the animal that it is, 





When I first started thinking about self-perception, I treated it as 
an ad hoc concept which the Stoics had recourse to because of th 
ignorance of neurology and genetics. It remains true that the 
examples of self-perception adduced by Hierocles cover behaviour 
which, as moderns, we have been accustomed to calling instinc- 
tual, But self-perception too is instinctual, on the Stoics’ own find- 
ings. The question I want to ask is whether there is a modern con- 
cept, sufficiently similar to self-perception, that we can use as a 
means of testing the scope and explanatory power of the Stoic 
notion. Is it still reasonable today to suggest that instinctual behav- 
iour involves а sensory or cognitive relationship between the | 
animal, in its identity as an organic whole, and its specific parts? 
In his book, The Man who Mistook his Wife for a Hat (1987), the 
neurologist Oliver Sacks describes the case of a young woman 
who, as a result of a spinal lesion, lost all control of her body. In 
due course, by the use of vision, she was able to recover some 
mobility. Yet years later, he writes (p. 51): ‘She continues to feel ... 
that her body is dead, not-real, not-hers; she cannot appropriate it 
to herself.’ This passage caught my attention because its language 























"е What Hierocles calls an animal's self-perception Seneca (Ep. 121) terms constitutionis suat 
jns. We are probably to take it that there is no significant difference between these 
expressions, but it would have been helpfal if each author had explained the precise 
‘connexion between “self” and ‘constitution’. See farther Brunschwig 1986, pp. 1364. 
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is so similar to the Stoic concepts of self-perception and oikeidsis. 
Sacks’ patient had lost the capacity to feel her body as something 
that belonged to her. 









There is a modern term for what she had lost — ‘proprio- 
серЧоп/. The term was invented by the great neurologist Charles 
Sherrington, as a name for what Sacks calls (p. 43): ‘that con- 


tinuous but unconscious sensory flow from the movable parts of 
our bodies (muscles, tendons, joints), by which their position and 
tone and motion are continually monitored and adjusted’. In 
book The Integrative Action of the Nervous System (1906), Sherrington 
distinguished what he called the ‘extero-ceptors’ of smell, vision 
and hearing, from the proprioceptors which he located both in the 
head and in the body generally. He stressed the fact that, though 
proprioception and exteroception are distinct functions, they 
habitually work together in an animal’s behaviour. As he puts it 
(р. 344): "The locomotion of an animal impelled by its eye towards 
its prey involves cooperation of the labyrinth [the proprio-ceptive 
organ in the head] with the retina.” 

Proprioception is a form of perceiving. Sherrington writes (p. 
343) of ‘our muscular sensations’ which ‘contribute to perceptions 
of the relative flexions or extensions of our limbs’. Proprioception 
covers reflexes of attitude and posture, and reflexes of movement. 
The animal behaviour surveyed by Hierocles and by Seneca — 
inverted tortoises turning themselves upright, bulls lowering their 
horns etc. ~ is exactly similar to cases mentioned by Sherrington. 
He points out that a frog whose proprioceptive mechanism is 
working, unlike one whose spinal cord is not intact, reverts to 
the upright position if inverted. Another of Sherrington’s exam- 
ples that recalls Hierocles is ‘the steady flexed posture of the frog 
directed toward a fly’ (p. 344). 

Despite the scientific history that separates the Stoics’ self- 
perception from proprioception, the two concepts are remarkably 
similar in what they seek to explain. Like modern neurologists, the 
Stoics are interested in the principle that enables animals to func- 
tion internally as well-organised wholes, coordinating their move- 
ments and ensuring that the deployment of their bodily parts is 























© The following remarks about proprioception are adapted from my commentary in Bar- 
tianini/Long toga. Brunschwig 1986, p. 137, is the it scholar to have observed thatthe 
Kind of awareness the Stoics called self perception is what "nowadays we should са pro- 
prioceptie 
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appropriate to their environment. Loss of proprioception, accord- 
ing to Sacks (1987, p. 52), involves ‘loss of the fundamental organic 
mooring of identity’ or loss of ‘our sense of ourselves; for it is only 
by courtesy of proprioception ... that we feel our bodies as proper 
to us, as our “property”, as our own’ (p. 43). Shades of primary 
oikeiösis again. 

What do I want to conclude from the striking affinities between 
proprioception and self-perception? Not, of course, that the Stoics 
were proto-neurologists | but that their concept of self-perception 
is as technical and theoretical in its scope as proprioception, We 
should interpret self-perception not as a naive projection of human 
consciousness on to animals, but as registering the fact that there 
is something that it is like to be a bat (let us say, with acknowl- 
cdgement to Thomas Nagel’s famous article of that title) from 
the bat’s perspective ~ something that is felt and perceived within 
the organism itself, 








Although the Stoics were not neurologists, their conception of the 
Acht and its parts is functionally similar to that of the brain and 
the central nervous system. What correspond in Stoicism to nerves 
are fine stretches of pneuma. These interpenetrate all other parts of 
the body, making those parts receptive to the ‘command-centre’ in 
the heart, and transmitting information about them back to the 
‘command-centre’. In the next stage of his argument (section 
4(ii)(a) in the synopsis), where he deals with the continuity of self- 
perception, Hierocles draws on this Stoic model of the soul/body 








This is the one place in his text where he advances his own def- 
inition of self-perception. It occurs as the conclusion to an elabo- 
rate account of the continuous interaction that takes place between 
an animal's psychë and its body (col. 3.56-4.53). Hierocles identifies 
the psych as a “i 
penetrates all the 
nervous system), it 
condition of the animal’s body. This interaction between body 
and psychë generates a pathos (the modern analogue of this would 
be a neural signal), which is conveyed to the command-centre of 
the pgychä. The result of this, Hierocles says, ‘is a perception of ай 











“What i it like to be a bat?” in Nagel 1979, pp. 165-80. 
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the parts, both those of the body and those of the psyché: and this 
is equivalent to the animal's perceiving itself”."” 

At first glance one is puzzled by the expression ‘all the parts’, 
Hierocles needs to say ‘all’ in order to set up his equivalence with 
‘self’, but docs he not beg the question in proposing that what an 
animal perceives of itself at every moment is ‘all’ its parts? Why 
not say it perceives ‘some’ part of itself? In addition, are there not 
times when an animal perceives none of its parts - for instance 
when it is asleep? These challenges would be in order if Hierocles 
were claiming that an animal is always focusing with reflexive 
awareness on all of its parts. But that interpretation is excluded. In 
the next step of his argument for the continuity of self-perception 
(40906) in the synopsis), Hierocles argues that self-perception per- 
sists without interruption during sleep. Waking consciousness, then, 
or focusing on something is not necessary to self-perception. We 
are to think of it, generically, as an invariant disposition, gen- 
erated by the continuous interaction between body and ppl. 

Since self-perception is lifelong and need not involve waking 
consciousness, we are reminded once again of the receptive and 
reflexive functions of proprioception. Just as pi 
volves a continuous monitoring of the body, so Hierocles’ 
continuously perceive all their parts. What an animal's со! 
self-perception involves, I suggest, is not necessarily noticing or 
being conscious of anything at all, but being always in a 
position to monitor every | part of itself as its own property and 























‘That minimalist interpretation of self-perception is quite com- 
patible with the thought that self-perception intermittently in- 
volves self-awareness as well as self-monitoring. When they are 
awake, of course, animals do notice things. In noticing things by 
means of their sense organs, they also, according to Hierocles, 
perceive themselves, i.e. the way they are affected by what they 
sec, hear and so forth (cf. (С) in the synopsis). Self-perception, 
he argues, regularly accompanies all other kinds of perception. 
Here, I suggest, in the interaction of sensory perception (extero- 
ception) and self-perception (or self-monitoring), the animal gets 
the self-image (phantasia of itself) that it responds to with oikeiðsis — 
concern for itself (cf. 6(i) in the synopsis). For example, a dog sees 





"б бтлу yiveadar вард» wá] rav rûv тє т]ө0 офрато; кай тё» тй yuxtis 
тото] B tonw (jov тӘ тё (Cov aljoBdvectas атоо, See alo р. 
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а bone as something it wants to belong to itself, or it smells a snake 
as something it does not want to belong to itself. 

The Stoics, fortunately as I think, were not troubled by Car- 
tesian dualism and its legacy concerning human consciousness. 
Descartes regarded non-human animals as automata or organic 
machines. The Stoics saw them as autonomous organisms, not con- 
scious as we are, but responsive to themselves as self-perceivers. 
As such, human infants and young animals have a great deal in 
common. The Stoics were also untroubled by Christian ideas 
about differentiating humans from animals in terms of an immor- 
tal soul. ‘They were thus open to the thought we may be just 
recovering = that animal behaviour can teach us something about 
ethics and the common needs of all animal species, including our- 
selves. There is a story to be told about how self-perception in a 
human being evolves from its ‘proprioceptive’ foundations into the 
capacity to perceive oneself as a rational agent. Hierocles prob- 
ably told it, but unfortunately the papyrus breaks off just as it 
reaches the human animal. 








On the basis of Hierocles’ text we are in no position to know how 
he connected rudimentary self-perception, as an attribute of all 
animals, to the ethical concepts that pertain specifically to humans, 
Here, to conclude, are a few reflections and speculations on this 
point 

‘The Stoics, it seems, walk a fine line between emphasising con- 
tinuity and difference between human and non-human animals. In 
crediting all animals with self-perception and self-love, they claim 
that these capacities are the foundations of animal life quite gen- 
erally. This should imply (given the Stoics’ teleological interpre- 
tation of nature) that every normal animal, including humans, is 
equipped at birth with all that it needs in order to begin to orient 
itself successfully as the kind of animal that it is. Continuity also 
obtains at the parental or social level, since self-regarding oikeid- 
sis is complemented in maturity with a further oikeiösis: to care 
for offspring (section 8 in the synopsis). However, these continuities 
between human and non-human animals have to be reconciled 
with the fact, as the Stoics see it, that mature human nature is 
utterly distinctive in | virtue of its rationality. Hence, what self- 
perception and self-love can and should mean, for rational hu- 
mans, must be radically different, in crucial respects, from their 
counterparts in other animals and in ‘not yet’ rational infants. 
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Continuity and difference are reconciled, I suggest, because the 
animal model of self-perception identifies only the starting-point 
of a human self, Non-human animals do well in their non-rational 
they are designed to perceive and appropriately use their 
bodily parts. Human beings, on the other hand, are designed to 
evolve from such concerns into thinking animals, who prefer men- 
tal to bodily well-being. What mature human beings perceive, in 
perceiving themselves, is a constitution that involves capacities for 
thought and includes desires that are shaped by reasoning. Unlike 
the other animals, humans have to decide what their nature, as 
зо constituted, requires. The necessity for such decision makes 
it possible for humans to misuse their rationality, so that they 
love parts of themselves that are animal rather than distinctively 
human. Thus Epictetus observed (Discourses 1.6.20): ‘It is wrong for 
man to begin and end where the non-rational animals do. He 
should rather begin where they do and end where nature has 
ended in our case.’ As a dog, we might say, sces a bone as some- 
thing that it wants to belong to itself, so the human being who has 
an understanding of ethics should see justice as something he wants 
to belong to himself. 

Amature human self differs from the dog’s self because ‘should’ 
does not enter into the dog’s self-perception. It enters the human’s 
because human reason partly manifests itself prescriptively, giving 
normative direction to the impulses that manifest a person's self- 
concern and other-directed behaviour. However, this discontinu- 
ity between humans and other animals does not undermine the 
interest of looking at psychological attributes which they all share. 
There is something to think about in the proposal that the ‘pro- 
prioceptive’ capacities which enable other animals to monitor 
their lives are what we, as humans, start from and can shape by 
reflection and training into ethical dispositions. 














APPENDIX: Synopsis of Hierocles’ Elements of ethics 


1. The best starting-point for ethics is an animal's proton oikeion. When 
does an animal's life begin? Not as a foetus but at the moment of birth. 
At that moment the foetal physis changes into русй (col. 1.1-30). 





2. aisthtsis and hormé are the defining attributes of an animal. An exposi- 
tion of an animal's aisthsis is essential for knowledge of its pröton oikeion 
(col. 1.30-7). 
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з. As soon as an animal is born, it perceives itself (col. 1.37-50). 


4. Proof of з: 


(9 Animals perceive themselves, as evidenced by the fact that: 
(a) Animals perceive their specific parts (col. 1.51-2.3). 
(b) Animals perceive their equipment for self-defence (col. 2.3-18). | 
(c) Animals perceive which of their parts are weak and which of 
them are strong (col. 2.18-3.19). 
(d) Animals perceive the powers in other animals (col. 
(i) Animals perceive themselves continuously, as shown by: 
(a) The continuous interaction of their souls and bodies (col. 3.52- 






19-52). 





458). 

(b) The fact that they perceive themselves even during sleep (col. 

(iii) Animals perceive themselves as soon as they are born, since: 

(а) Continuous self-perception implies self-perception from the be- 
ginning of life (col. 5.38-43). 

(b) No time for the beginning of self-perception is more plausible 
than the beginning of life (col. 543-52) 

(©) Perception of external things begins at birth, and presupposes 
self-perception (col. 5.52-6.10) 

(д) Sclf-perception is prior to the perception of anything else (col. 
610-24) 








As soon as it is born, an animal has oiteiésis to itself and its con- 
stitution (col. 6.49-53; 7.48-50). 


6. Proof of s: 


( An animal must have an attitude of affection for the phantasia of 
itself that it has (col. 6.24~49). 
(i) Animals under all circumstances seek to preserve themselves (col, 


6.53-7.48). 


7. As an animal develops, its mode of phantasia becomes more refined 
(col. 7.50-8.27). 


At this point the papyrus becomes practically illegible for about thirty lines. 


8. When mature, animals have four kinds of oikeiäsis, which include affec- 
tion for their offspring as well as for themselves (col. 9.1-10). 


Lacuna of two columns. 


9. Man is a social animal (col. 11.14-19). 


CHAPTER 12 


Representation and the self in Stoicism* 


‘The Stoics philosophised about the mind, but they did not treat 
the philosophy of mind as a division of inquiry separate from their 
interests in logic, physics and ethics, the official ‘parts’ of their 
philosophy. Attention to this point is essential for any sympathetic 
understanding of their significant contributions to what we call 
‘philosophy of mind’. For example, their arguments and theses 
about the pneumatic nature of the mind and its faculties, though 
historically interesting and intelligible, are unlikely to impress those 
who know the philosophical tradition since Descartes, The Stoics 
distinguish the mind and the soul (of which the mind is a part) 
from the body, but they take the soul itself to be corporeal, Do 
they, then, attempt to combine materialism and dualism? That 
would be a seriously anachronistic interpretation. The Stoics did 
not face the philosophical issues that we characterise by these 
alternatives, They wanted an account of the soul which would dis- 
tinguish it from flesh, blood, bones and sinews, and at the same 
time explain the soul/body relation as a physical interaction. 
Hence they identified the soul with ‘breath’ (pneuma) that com- 
pletely interpenetrates every part of the flesh, blood, bones and 
sinews.! 

Notwithstanding their ‘materialism’, the Stoics seem to have 
seen no problem in theorising about psychological faculties and 
states as if the mental could be analysed as a domain of its own. In 

















this chapter, 1 have benefited from comments by Stephen Everson, and also 

cussion a version of it received at the meeting of the Scottish Association for 

Ancient Philosophy in Edinburgh, July 1989. 

“In chapter го of this volume T offer an interpretation of how the Stoics viewed the rela- 
tion of soul to body. For Ihe basic evidence on early Stoic psychology and philosophy of 
mind, see Long/Sedley 1987, sections 39 and 53. There is much useful material, expecially 
for Epictetus, in Вопһойет 1890. At the end of this chapter 1 angue that the Зока can be 
presented with a mind/body problem of the familiar type 
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this they were surely right. A thought or an emotion is a mental 
event, whatever may be its actual relation to physical processes 
and structures. Like Aristotle (De anima 1.1, 403229), the Stoics held 
that emotions can be non-reductively described | in two way 
they are both judgements, the mental analysis, and ‘swellings’ and 
‘contractions’, the physicalist analysis.” 

In this chapter I focus upon an aspect of Stoic thought to which 
questions of ‘mind’ as distinct from ‘body’ are largely irrelevant, 
What I want to argue is that the Stoics were primarily interested 
in the mind and its faculties for the light that such inquiry could 
shed upon the self. The self is a psychological and ethical concept. 
What we may loosely call Stoic ‘philosophy of mind” is most cr 
ative and distinctive in the tools it provides for understanding and 
shaping our individual selves. This also happens to be a subject for 
which our evidence is not fragmentary and tendentious, as is so 
often the case in the study of Stoicism. The Discourses of Epictetu: 
transmitted by Arrian, contain a powerful philosophy of the se 
unsystematic in presentation, but thoroughly clear in its general 
direction. In the first part of this chapter I will discuss the mental 
faculties which provide the Stoics with their innovative approach 
to the self. In the second part, I will seck an answer to the ques- 
tion, Why does Epictetus typically characterise a Stoic’s purpose 
as ‘making correct use of representations’ (phantasiai)? 























As a preliminary, let me explain what I mean by a philosophy of 
the self. In recent years a new subject of inquiry has begun to 
burgeon — the conceptualisation and history of the individual or 
person.’ It is a subject that infiltrates the conventional disciplinary 
boundaries of philosophy, psychology, anthropology, history and 
literary criticism; its special concern is ‘representation’. By ‘rep- 
resentation’ I mean the way in which individual human beings 
perceive themselves, or what it is for them to have a first-person 
outlook on the world or first-person experience. The self in this 
sense is something essentially individual — a uniquely positioned 
viewer and interlocutor, a being that has interior access of a kind 
that is not available to anyone else. 

A self of this kind, it may seem, is always with us. But selves have 















* C£. Long/Sedley 1987, vol. 1, p. 420. 
* The bibliography is already huge. I have found the following particularly helpful: Rorty 
1976, Carrthers al 1985, Martin at al. 188, and expecially Taylor 1989. 
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histories, and what their representation consists in is not some- 
thing culturally or conceptually constant. Christianity, Romanti- 
cism, Marx and Freud are some of the many influences that have 
helped to shape ways in which we Westerners view ourselves, what 
we take ourselves, in first-person reflection, to be. A number of 
contemporary scholars have begun to recognise the significance of 
Stoicism among early sources of the modern self. Thus Charles 
Taylor writes: | 

"The [Stoics’] singling out оГ... assent is one source of the developing 
notion of the will, and there is already an important change in moral 
outlook in making this the central human faculty. What is morally cru- 
cial about us is not just the universal nature or rational principle which 
we share with others, as with Plato and Aristotle, but now also this power 
of assent, which is essentially in each case mine.* 

Taylor is quite right to comment as he does on the novelty of 
Stoic assent, within the tradition of ancient philosophy, and its 
contribution to the notion of a strictly personal or individual 
identity and commitment. No less novel and significant, however, 
is the role that the Stoics assign to phantasia, ‘representation’. In 
their philosophy, unlike that of their predecessors, ‘representation’ 
encompasses the entire life of the mind. This is best interprete 
so I will argue, as a new focus on consciousness, on the in 
viduality of the perceiving subject, as the fundamental feature 
of the mental, Once this is understood, we see why the Stoics 
attached such ethical importance to control and correct use of 
representations. 








REPRESENTATION (PHANTASIA) IN STOICISM 


‘The term phantasia makes its main historical entry as a Platonic 
term of art with reference to Protagorean relativism.’ Plato uses 
phantasia to pick out the different ‘appearance’ or ‘perception’ that 
one and the same entity may generate in a 





subsequent uses of the term. Phantasiai are necessarily indi 
experiences, appearances (o individuals. This is not to say that they 


+ CL. Taylor 1989, p. 197. 
* Тамшы пулс. This will not be Plato's бем use of the word if those manuscripts which 
Include it at Republic уйге preserve the right reading. 
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must pertain to a subjective and private sphere as distinct from 
the observable and public domain, or that there cannot be type- 
identity between the phantasiai of a group of individuals. Realist 
philosophers, no less than sceptics, relativists and subjectivists, 
must make room for phantasiai in their philosophies of mind. The 
point is simply that any post-Platonic philosopher who wished to 
refer to individual experience of any kind - the way things appear 
to the individual subject that experiences them - had phantasia 
available as the appropriate term. 

As one studies Stoicism from its fragmentary Zenonian origins 
down to the continuous Discourses of Epictetus and the Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius, it becomes evident that phantasia has a cen- 
trality that it lacks in Plato and Aristotle.“ No doubt the Stoics 
were influenced in their use of it by these predecessors, especially 
Aristotle, But Stoic phantasia, though recognisably | Aristotelian 
in certain respects, is not to be accounted for solely as his legacy. 
By the end of the De anima, it is true, phantasia has assumed an 
importance not even hinted at early in Aristotle's treatise: it enters 
importantly into Aristotle’s account of perception and thought, 
desire and action, true and false belief, and imagination. Some 
of the Stoics’ work on phantasia might be viewed as a tidying-up of 
Aristotle, turning what is disjointed in his account into a unitary 
notion.’ But I think that would be a superficial interpretation of the 
material. We need to understand the Stoic concept in its own 
terms, and so my future references to Aristotle will have that end 
in view. 




















In Stoicism psychology and ethics are intimately related. The 
Stoics begin their reflections on both of these subjects by co 
sidering the common properties of humans and other animal 
Human beings are animals, albeit ‘rational’ ones. Their animal 
nature is evidenced by the fact that they have a ‘soul’, where soul 
signifies agency, or a creature’s capacity to cause itself to move 





* For the primary evidence of the concept in early Stoicism, cf. Long/Sedley 1987, section 


» 
7 Bec expecially De anima 1.10 43329, 439220, 435227, 439029, and EN уп. 8 1150b28, These 
show that Aristotle could have anticipated most of the work the Stoics assign to 

is, but 1 do not think that he did so in any systematic way. 
DL. vn.85-6 = LS 574, and, much more fully, Hierocles, Elements of иа, col. 1-6, 
‘edited by Bastianini/Long 1992. For Hierocles, see айо chapter 11 of this volume, and 
Inwood 1984. 
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about in the world. The self-motion of animals is due to the con- 
joint operation of two faculties, phantasia and hormé, ‘impulse’ 
“They fi.e. animals] are moved by themselves when a represen- 
tation occurs within them which calls forth an impulse,” Posses- 
ion of a representational faculty and an impulsive faculty is what 
distinguishes every animal or ensouled creature from plants and 
inanimate beings.® 

‘Approaching the Stoics via Aristotle’s psychology, we might be 
inclined to say that their account of animal nature is merely a ter- 
minological variation of his position. For Aristotle, possession of 
aisthäsis, the faculty of sense-perception, differentiates all anim: 
from plants, and he insists that aisthäsis is always accompanied by 
to orektikon, the appetitive faculty | (De an. 11.3 414b1)." Substitute 
to orektikon for hormé and aisthäsis for phantasia, and we can translate 
the Stoic terms into their Aristotelian equivalents. To this I would 
reply: little will be distorted by the former substitution but a great 
deal by the latter. Aisthésis in Aristotelian usage signifies partic 
lar or co-operative activities of the five senses. What the Sto 
subsume under the ‘representational faculty’ includes impressions 
mediated by the five senses but is not confined to these. According 
to Chrysippus, ‘the first thing appropriate to every animal from 
the moment of birth is its own constitution and the consciousness 
(suneidésis) of this’ (D.L. v.85 = LS 574). Hierocles, a Stoic pro- 
fessor of the Roman Imperial period, argues at length (scc n. 8 
above) that the first object of an animal's aisthésis is not anything 
external to an animal’s body but the animal itself. He seeks to prove 
that animals continuously perceive their bodily parts and their 
specific powers from the moment of birth, and that such self- 
perception is a precondition of their perceiving anything else (col. 
6.2). 

This is a very striking claim. In addition, Hierocles argues that 























* Origen, De principiis ut12-3 = LS gga. The fullest study of the Stoic psychology of 
action is Inwood 1985, 





- and eda ч 
ing» most commonly adopted. In Long/Sedley 1987, "impression" is consistently used, 
but the Humean connotations of this term may mislead. For this chapter 1 find ‘repre: 
sentation’ the most effective word, and I have modified the translations taken from LS 
accordingly. 

* Unlike the Stoics, Aristotle equivocates on the question whether all animals possess phan- 
aris; cf. Hicks 1907, note on De an. па 413b22. That is sufficient by itself to show how 
differently be regarde this faculty. 
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an animal must perceive itself before it perceives anything else 
(col. 6.21) These are not Aristotelian doctrines, and I suspect that 
Aristotelians are Hierocles' target when (col. 1.45) he objects to 
people who think aisthësis is ‘for the sake of perceiving externals'./* 
In using phantasia rather than aisthésis as the name for an animal's 
perceptual faculty, the Stoics emphasised their difference from 
Aristotle. On their account of the mind, sense-perception is not a 
faculty in its own right, so to speak, but a sensory ‘mode of repre- 
sentation’ (phantasia). Likewise, in the case of humans, thought is 
not an independent faculty, but a non-sensory mode of repre- 
sentation. For Aristotle, on the other hand, phantasia stands for the 
capacity to visualise (hence the common translation, ‘imagination’) 
and this, he argues, ‘is different from both perception and thought’ 
(De an. 111.3 427b14). Without entering into the notorious compli- 
cations of Aristotle’s concept of phantasia, it seems clear that he 
has no interest in reducing all states of awareness to 'representa- 
tions’ simpliciter, which would make phantasia superordinate rather 
than merely contributory to perception, thought and other mental 
faculties. His philosophy of 
sciousness at the centre of an animal's life. This was | the Stoics’ 
contribution, and one which decisively marks off their philosophy 
of mind from all that went before. 

‘The Stoic supposition that all animals perceive themselves and 
do so from birth onward is a subject for study 














making self-perception basic to animals’ life, the Stoics are saying 
that, in order to live at all, any animal must have some repre- 
sentation of itself, some sense of itself as the subject of its own 
experiences, cat-like, dog-like etc. This self-perception is not so 
thing unrelated to sensory operations. Rather, it is a prerequis 
of them, and accounts for the fact that the seeing or hearing tal 
place in that body over there is that creature’s seeing or hearing as 
distinct from your or my seeing or hearing. 








" Aristote, of course, recognises that ‘we perceive that we perceive’ (De an. m-a), but this 
reflexive consciousness need not imply sef-consciousmess (cf. Kosman 1975), or a sense of 
‘one's organic unity, which seems to be what the Stoics mean by an animal's ‘perception 
of ite’; cf. Inwood 1984, pp. 174-7, for stimulating remarks on the Stoic soul-body 
compound's awareness ‘of itself as a whole”. My main disagreement with Inwood has 
do with the novelty he ascribes to Hierocles. Т think that Hierocler emphasis on self 
perception was standard Stoic doctrine. 

See chapter 11 of this volume. 
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The Stoics’ intuition concerning self-perception is directly rele- 
vant to another distinctive feature of their philosophy of mind — 
their concept of the hégemonikon (see LS 53H, к-м). This term picks 
out the soul’s ‘commanding part’, located in the heart, the centre 
of an animal's body. What this part of the soul commands or gov- 
erns is all that we would call today sentient, conscious and pur- 
posed life as distinct from automatic bodily processes.’ The 
‘commanding part’ of the soul has distinct functions of its own, 
which most basically include the pair already mentioned, phantasia 
and impulse (formê). What it does not have is distinct ‘parts’. 
In other words, that which is the subject of phantasia is also the 
subject of Лотё. It is one thing, what we may call the animal's 
self or mind, to which things appear and which responds to such 
appearances or representations with desire or aversion. Phantasia 
and hormz do not constitute а division of the soul into distinct parts, 
potentially capable of conflicting with one another. There is no 
subject or ego over and above the Adgemonikon, no place for a self 
that has separate, quasi-Platonic constituents, a desiring part and 
a cognitive part. The Aégemoniton provides the Stoics with the con- 
cept of a unitary self, actively engaged as a whole in all moments 
of an animal's experience. 

А concern to emphasise the unity of the experiencing subject is 
a further reason, we may presume, why the Stoics treat phantasia as 
the mental faculty encompassing all objects of awareness. Apply- 
ing the notion to human animals, we may take it as a Stoic datum 
that my sensing something white, my awareness that what is hurt- 
ing is my leg, my recollection of someone's birthday, my current 
thought of Socrates, and my reflection on | the square root of 
two, are all alike in being representations, appearances of some- 
thing to те," 

If the representational faculty covers all of these mental states, 
what mental states fall outside its scope?"* The answer, I believe, is 








ч In chapter vo of this volume I argue that the Stoics restrict the scope of the soul's ‘com= 
‘manding part to the functions distinctive of an animal's sentient mode of life. The 
evidence suggests that they treated all purely organic functions - breathing, digestion, 
growth etc. = as activities controlled by the heart, which needs no direction from the 
soul's‘ pa’ 

55 Our evidence does not tell us much about the ways the Stoics distinguished one type of 

from another. But see LS 994, and alto gga, where "imagination. and 
2 аге marked off from the general class of phentasie. 

* For this use of the term ‘mental state’, see Wellheim 1984, p. 33: “Mental states ar 

sodic or transient phenomena’ Wollheim distinguishes them {rom ‘mental dispositions’, 
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none, As I understand the Stoics, they classify all occurrent sen- 
sations and feelings, recollections, imaginations, and all transient 
thoughts as ‘representations’. There is no other faculty in virtue of 
which mental states can appear to the self that has them. 

At this point we should take note of the canonical definition of 
phantasia: ‘A representation is an affection (pathos) in the soul, 
which reveals itself and its cause." Much could be written coi 
cerning the elucidation of the difficult expression, ‘reveals itself”. 
Let me briefly say that I take ‘reveals itself” to signify the fact that 
any phantasia is experienced as such, i.e. it is experienced as an 
awareness or perception of the object (its cause) that it reveals; 
‘reveals itself” is an attempt to capture the reflexive or phenom- 
enological aspect of representations. The source of this definition 
proceeds to illustrate it by the example of seeing something white; 
but we should not be misled by this example into treating sense- 
perception as anything more than the paradigm case of represe: 
tations. The Stoics, like Aristotle, maintain that representations 
can be of sensory or non-sensory objects. They also claim that all 
our concepts (emnoiai) are phantasiai; that memory is a ‘store’ of 
them; and that they enter into the causal account of everything we 
4 























Аз a pathos, a representation is passive; it is an instance of our 
being affected, ‘stamped’, or imprinted in such a way that we are 
made aware of something — e.g. in the case of seeing, of some- 
thing white; in the case of pain, of an unpleasant disturbance to 
my leg; in the case of fear, of something dangerous. That of which 
we are made aware, or that of which the representation is a rep- 
resentation, is described as the ‘cause’ of the representation, i. 
whatever it is that brings about the representation of something 
white, of a painful leg, of something dangerous etc. Frequently the 
relation of this cause to the content of the representation will be | 
completely isomorphic. A white house within my line of vision will 








(ouch as knowledge, belief, emotions, desires, virtues and vices, characterising these as 
‘persistent phenomena, which manifest themselves intermittently’) and ‘mental activities 
such as thinking a thought, "by means of which we bring about mental states or bring 
dispositions into being or initiate bodily movements’ 

? Aetius = LS зав: ivBaxwinevov айтё те каї тё чтоб. Some MSS read iv 
‘avrg instead of advé ve but the latter reading is supported by Sextus Empiricus, М 

1 cûre IvBanrixdy. 
VL vitst = LS sgag; Plutarch, Comm. nat 1084f = LS gor; Philo, Zap. alleg. 1:30 = LS 
37; Stobaeus 1.86.17 = LS уза; Cicero, De fate qa = LS 6ac8. 
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normally cause me to see that there is a white house there. But as 
with the English expression, ‘I have the impression that ..." repre- 
sentations are not necessarily veridical. Appearance and reality 
may not coincide. The appearance of its cause that a representa- 
tion mediates - for instance the appearance of a bent stick that 
a straight stick reveals through water — will not always justify a 
judgement to the effect that such and such is really the case. As is 
well known, the Stoics claimed that only certain representations ~ 
kataleptic ones — give unmistakably sound evidence concerning their 
causes. 

Representations, then, can be false or misleading. Yet, what- 
ever their veridical status, they always present something to the 
‘commanding part’ of the soul (Aégemonikon), which constitutes the 
mind in Stoicism. In other words, the Stoics view the mind, in 
‘one of its basic operations, as a receptor which is constantly being 
occupied by a sequence of representations. They take it that the 
external world and/or one’s internal condition continuously acts 
upon the mind, and thereby provides it with some definite content 
ог object(s) of awareness." The significance of this point for their 
deeper intuitions will become clear when we compare and contrast 
their view of the difference between human representations and 
those of other animals. 











In addition to the representational faculty, all animals have the 
faculty of impulse; and, as I said at the outset, the conjoint opera- 
tion of these two faculties explains the purposive movement of 
animals, Even at the purely animal level, it seems, the Stoics would 
want to say that representations are thick with individual content; 
one thinks of the distinction they drew between the willing dog 
ied to a moving cart and the recalcitrant dog that is dragged 
instead (SVF 1.975 = LS бал). The way things appear to a crea- 
ture — the representations it has - depends not only upon the things 
in question but also upon the kind of creature that it is and the 
kind of training and habits that it has. Now the Stoics insist that 
animal impressions are ‘simple’, in contrast with human impres- 
sions. By ‘simple’ they mean that animals do not synthesise and 
conceptualise their experience. The ‘commanding part’ of their 








? The ‘continuity’ of an animal's self-perception is a conclusion for which Hierocles argues 
at length; cf. chapter 11 of this volume, pp. 260, 263- 
* CF Sextus Empiricus, M vın.275-6 = LS sar 
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souls is non-rational. That of adult human beings, on the other 
hand, is not only rational but rational through and through. ‘The 
orthodox Stoics firmly reject the standard Platonic division of the 
human soul into a rational ‘mind’ and an irrational part or parts 
responsible for sensing, appetite and passion.” 

The Stoics' insistence on the complete rationality of the human 
Migemonikon is a further indication of their commitment to a unitary 
view of the | mind. They do not deny that humans can act or 
think ‘irrationally’, but they insist that irrationality is a defect of 
reason itself and not the manifestation of a different part of the 
mind that makes a person inattentive to reason. What makes adult 
human beings rational through and through is the fact, as Stoics 
see it, that all their experience is mediated by concepts and lan- 
guage. Thus, applying the point I stated above, how things appear 
to a rational animal will necessarily depend upon the kind of lan- 
guage user that it is; or, to put it another way, on the kind of con- 
cepts that it has. Or, to put it in Stoic terms, for every rational 
representation there is a leon, a ‘sayable’, which will articulate 
the representation in propositional form: 5 is Р." 

Along with the development of language and rationality there 
develops in the human soul a third faculty in addition to those 
of representation and impulse, the power of giving or withhold- 
ing ‘assent’ (заа еі) to representations. The term means 
‘casting a vote’ or ‘committing oneself”. As a faculty, assent func- 
tions as a power that can mediate between representations and 
impulses. Representations, as we have seen, are thought-contents, 
for instance, the way things look, smell, appeal to us, repel us etc. 
As thought-contents, representations naturally claim our attention 
since awareness normally involves attentiveness. The faculty that 
answers this claim is assent. Representations, considered simply as 
the fleeting contents of the mind, are not judgements; rather they 
should be regarded as potential judgements: “That looks like my 















# Two of the principal testimonies are Plutarch, Vir. me. 440e, 446€ = LS 61m and буо; cf. 
Long 1986s, рр. 175-7. 

m Cf. DL vi49 = LS 330; DIL vig = LS ggr; Seneca, Ap. 117.19 = 15 зун and see 
р. 283 below. 

© Ii is а matter of controversy (cf. Inwood 1985, pp. 72-91) whether non-human animals 
are endowed by the Stoics with a rudimentary kind of assent, but that question need not 
concern us here. I, as T myself believe, non-human animals do have such a faculty (cf 
‘chapter 10 of this volume, p. 245, and Long/Sediey 1987, vol. 1, p. 322), it is of too rudi- 
mentary a kind to affect the profound difference the Stoics posited between the repre- 
tentations of adult humans and those of other animals. 
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hat’, as distinct from "There's my hat’; ‘I have the impression that 
it would be good to go to the beach’, as distinct from: ‘It would be 
good to go to the beach.’ 

A representation, once it has occurred, cannot be revoked or 
erased from my life. But, according to Stoic theory, the occur- 
rence of a representation does not impel me to act accordingly. 
‘The impulse to do so is up to me because it depends on what I do 
with the representation, ie. whether I assent to it or not. The 
Stoics' intuition that assent is an essential faculty of the human 
soul draws attention to their interest in the self, the first-person 
perspective, what each individual does with his experience. Any 
representation is a part of my experience, but I can make it mine, ~ 
my outlook, or belief, or commitment — or not mine, by giving or 
withholding assent. 

We should note that the role of assent in this account of life and 
action is restricted to acceptance or rejection of the representa- 
э not generate | the thought-content itself. The 
judgemental, interpretative, and volitional. Like it 
or not, I had the thought, let us say, that it would be good to go to 
the beach. Because there are many other things that I ought to be 
doing, I may pause to consider whether in fact it would be good to 
go to the beach. I may well wish I had not had that representation. 
Perhaps 1 say to myself, I must try in future to avoid such expe: 
ences. However, because of the kind of values and beliefs and 
habits I have had up to now, I find myself having such representa- 
tions from time to time. 

We are getting close to the point where I can introduce Epicte- 
tus. Before doing so, I should sum up the principal ideas necessary 
for understanding the importance he attaches to our making cor- 
rect use of our representations. 

А representation is anything at all that ‘appears’ to us, anything 
that constitutes an instance of our awareness. Plainly representa- 
tions cover an enormous range of thought-contents, but that range 
for any individual will not be completely unrestricted. The repre- 
sentations that we receive as individuals from external and inter- 
nal stimuli are powerfully determined by a wide range of factors — 
our natures as human beings, our experience as particular persons, 
our beliefs, desires, foibles, education, and so forth. We could 
express this point by saying that representations will characte 
cally include general and particular elements. As putative judge- 
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ments, they are amenable to description in public discourse, in 
forms that will be intelligible to other persons. Yet, as appearances 
to this individual, they have an irreducible particularity — they are 
mental affections of this and only this person. There will, in many 
cases, be an objectively true proposition that a person assents to 
in assenting to this or that representation. Yet, what it is for that 
person to assent to this or any other proposition will remain som 
thing unique, nor will the individual content of anyone’s re 
sentation be fully specifiable in any proposition. To put 
form that is most helpful for approaching Epictetus ~ how to deal 
with the representations that one has is a matter for each person's 
individual decision. 











a 


EPICTETUS ON THE CORRECT USE OF REPRESENTATIONS 


Epictetus repeatedly insists that an ethically good life is equivalent 
to making correct or proper use of representations (for instance, 
Discourses 1.1.7, 1.1.4, 1.22.29, 1.6.34). In the first discourse of 
Arrian’s collection, he says that this is the one and only faculty 
that the gods 
he mean by this faculty? He glosses it in a number of ways. It is 
our reasoning faculty, the only faculty we have that can have cog- 
nisance of itself as well as everything else. It is our desiders 

and | impulsive faculty. It is our capacity to give or withhold 
assent, It is our prohairesis, or moral character. It is the faculty that 
tells us whether or not to do something, that passes judgement on 
the truth and value of anything of which we have a representation. 
faculty = let us call it prohairesis for short = is the essential 
Epictetus conceives of this, the bearer of personal identity. 
"You are not flesh nor hair, but prohairesis: if you get that beautiful, 
then you will be beautiful’ (Discourses 1.1.40). A person's prohairesis, 
or moral character or faculty of assent, is a function of reason, a 
state of the soul’s ‘commanding part’. Yet because the role of 
reason that preoccupies Epictetus is the individual's autonomy 
and responsibility, he identifies himself not with reason simpliciter, 
“but with the practical application of reason in selecting his com- 
mitments, in keeping his emotional balance, his serenity, by not 
extending himself to goals and values that lie beyond his contro!’.** 






























? So Kahn 1988, ps3 
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As Charles Kahn, the author of these quoted remarks, also ob- 
serves, "The Platonic-Aristotelian identification of the person with 
the intellect offers no basis for a metaphysics of the self in any 
individual sense. Epictetus, on the other hand, identifies himself 
with something essentially personal and individualised.’ 

We can understand Epictetus’ detachment of himself from his 
fiesh and hair. And from what has been said before, we can under- 
stand why Epictetus chooses assent or prohairesis, and not repre- 
sentations themselves, as the locus of the persisting self. If my 
representations are up to me to interpret, accept or reject, there 
must be a ‘me’ to which they appear and an ‘I’ which reacts to 
them ~ a subject that is identifiable precisely by the representa- 
tions that it receives and by what it does with them. Even noi 
rational animals, as we have seen, are credited by the Stoics 
something analogous. In what follows I want to explore Epictetus’ 
account of this ‘subject’, or what he takes the self-perception of 
humans to consist in. 

Epictetus distinguishes the goal of humans from that of other 
animals by reference to their differences in respect to represen- 
tation: 











God had need of animals’ making use of their representations, but of 
our attending to their use. For this reason it is sufficient for them to eat 
and drink and rest and procreate ... For us, on the other hand, to whom 
he has also given the power of attending to things, these animal activities 
are no longer sufficient ... God introduced man as a student of himself 
and his works, and not rely as a student, but also as an interpreter of 
these things. (Discourses 1.6.12-20 = LS 638) 








‘The correct use of impressions, then, is a ‘hermeneutic’ activity. 
As rational beings, Epictetus is saying, we are not constituted as 
creatures who can act satisfactorily if we simply allow representa- 
tions to determine our | conduct ~ eating simply because attrac- 
tive food appears, running away simply because danger is evident. 
‘To function well, to live as our nature requires, we need to reflect 
оп and evaluate the appearances that the world and our internal 
states generate in us. We should note the stress on ‘need to’. 
Epictetus is well aware of the fact that representations often over- 
whelm people and constrain them to act without proper reflection. 
His discourses are packed with analysis — psychoanalysis one is 
tempted to call it — of the conditions under which this may hap- 
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pen, and of what may be done to resist such representations (cf. 
1122.5, 11.12.11, 1.22.6). 


But since any representation is what appears to me or to you, is 
it not the way you or I take things — a full manifestation of the 
self, in other words? The advice to interpret representations looks 
suspiciously like trying to bolt the stable after the horse has left. If 
my beliefs and desires, which make me the kind of person I am, 
are an influence on the kind of representations to which I am sub- 
ject, it is also the case, as the Stoics acknowledged, that repre- 
sentations have helped to generate my beliefs and desires? The 
causal relation works both ways. Hence the prohairetic ‘faculty of 
using impressions’, unless it is a transcendental ‘ego’, seems more 
likely to reinforce them than be capable of acting as their judge. 
Against any such transcendentalism, it may seem, is the Stoics’ 
stress on the mind’s unity. As we have seen, they reject the 
Platonic model of a mind divided into rational and irrational 
faculties. On their view reason, whether soundly or perversely, is 
at work in all aspects of the mind’s activity. 

Interestingly, Epictetus, and also Marcus Aurelius, do not evade 
this problem but face it very squarely. Marcus says: ‘Your mind 
will be just like the repetition of your representations; for the soul 
is coloured by its representations’ (Meditations v.16). Epictetus asks: 
“Why do we assent to anything?', and answers: ‘Its appearing that 
it is the case’ (Discourses 1.28.1). Note ‘appearing’, phainesthai. 
Epictetus’ point is that we are predisposed to assent to any repre- 
sentation whose thought-content appears to us to be true. He then 
asks: ‘What do we have in the case of actions that corresponds to 
truth or falsehood?’, and answers: ‘The proper and the improper, 
the advantageous and the non-advantageous, the autonomous and 
the non-autonomous’ (Discourses 1.28.5). The implication is that we 
are predisposed to assent to whatever appears to us to be proper 
and in our interests and in our power. Epictetus then asks: ‘Is it 
impossible for someone to think that something is in his interests 
and not to choose it?”, and answers that it is impossible. He | 
illustrates this thesis by interpreting the famous lines of Euripides’ 

















* Cf. the processes of concept formation described at D.L. ун. = LS ggo; Aetius v.a 
41S sor. 
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Medea (1078-9): ‘I understand the evils I intend to do, but pas- 
sion is stronger than [or “in charge of"] my reflections."* Accord- 
ing to Epictetus, Medea’s words illustrate the fact that she regards 
gratifying her anger and avenging herself on her husband as more 
in her interests than saving her children. He imagines someone 
responding: ‘Yes; but she is deceived’, and replies: ‘Show her 
clearly that she is deceived and she will not do it; but until you 
show her, what does she have to follow except what appears?', i.e. 
her representation of what is more in her interests. 

Epictetus, like Socrates, denies akrasia - the possibility of doing 

something that you genuinely believe to be worse than what you 
‘ought to do. Medea, he says, deserves pity not anger. According to 
his analysis, it was impossible for Medea, given her character, not 
to prefer revenge to the life of her children. He generalises the 
point as follows (Discourses 1.28.10): "The measure [i.e. the standard 
or rule] of every person’s action is what appears’, and offers a 
startling example of its application: 
"The Iliad is nothing but a representation (phantasia) and the use of repre- 
sentations. Paris had a representation of abducting the wife of Menelaus, 
and Helen had a representation of following him. If Menelaus had had 
the representation that it was an advantage to be robbed of such a wife, 
what would have happened? We would have lost not only the liad but 
the Odyssey as well. 





‘These passages illustrate the problem I raised a few sentences 
ago. On the one hand, Epictetus says that a good life consists in 
using one’s representations correctly, and that this is a faculty that 
human beings possess. This thesis suggests that we are able to take 
stock of our representations, interpret their content, and accept or 
reject courses of action that they propose. It implies that responsi- 
bility, praise and blame, rest not with our representations but with 
the use that we make of them. On the other hand, Epictetus also 
says that people cannot fail to act in accordance with their repre- 
sentation of what is dominantly in their interests. He speaks of 
representations as being good or bad (Discourses 1.28.10). His exam- 
ples of Medea and the figures of the Iliad impute to people whose 
ical principles are unsound corresponding representations that 
induce their assent. Their horse has already bolted. What correct 














™ Medea's self-analysis was plainly а Stoic topos. For an interesting discussion of Chry- 
sipas’ approach to it, cf. Gill 1983- 
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use could Medea have made of the representation that she should 
prefer revenge to her children’s life? 

The tension between these points of view is undeniable. Yet it 
is a tension which needs to be recognised and addressed in any 
serious ethical inquiry. | The two viewpoints I have just identified 
in Epictetus’ thought correspond to a standing problem for ethi- 
cal psychology. On the one hand we hold people responsible for 
wrongdoing, on the presumption that it was in their power to resist 
unethical impulses — our version of the requirement to use repre- 
sentations correctly. At the same time our theories of upbringing, 
‘education and social welfare are strongly influenced by the belief 
that people’s desires and interests, and hence their representations 
or occurrent mental states, are strongly shaped by the kind of 
world they are offered. To the question, ‘Is blame or pity the more 
appropriate response to the wrongdoer?”, Epictetus answers ‘pity’ 
(Discourses 1.28.9). 

Epictetus lets the tension emerge, but he does not leave matters 
there. To resolve it, to the extent that it can be resolved, he 
advances his own version of living ‘an examined life’. I want 
briefly to consider two of his principal recommendations, both of 
which turn on resources he thinks anyone can employ in ‘using 
representations’. As I run through these, the reader may find it 
helpful to imagine Medea listening. 

First, he suggests various ways in which we can detach ourselves 
from our representations. For instance, instead of immediately 
assenting to a representation, we can engage it in dialogue, saying: 
“Wait for me a bit, representation; let me see who you are and 
what you are about, let me test you’ (Discourses 1.18.24~6). Repre- 
sentations of wrong courses of action are prone to give us attrac- 
tive pictures of what will follow for us if we act upon them. We 
should forestall such pictures by opposing to the first representa- 
tion ‘a fair and noble one’, which will give us the incentive to 
chuck out its predecessor. Alternatively, offered the representation 
of something pleasurable, we should first reflect on the duration of 
the pleasure and then compare that to the time subsequent to the 
pleasure and the possible self-revulsion we shall experience during 
this later time (Encheiridion, 34). 

Both of these strategies incorporate the two viewpoints I men- 
tioned above, but in ways that seck to resolve the tension between 
them. Epictetus is not saying that we can ever act independently 
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of representations. He preserves the thesis that people always act 
оп the basis of what appears suitable to them (as Medea does), but 
insists that action need not be based upon first impressions. Once 
we have learned that first impressions do not always present us 
with what, on reflection, we really want for ourselves, we can use 
that knowledge to produce alternative representations and thus 
enlarge the scope of what it is open to us to do. 

But Medea might say that she has no such knowledge. Epictetus 
has a response to this objection which introduces the second rec- 
ommendation I want to discuss. Like earlier Stoics, he holds that 
all human beings normally develop into persons who have ‘pre- 
conceptions" (proläpseis) of what із good | and bad. This does not 
mean that they have correct understanding of basic ethical truths, 
but rather that it is part of human nature to acquire such concepts 
as the profitability of what is good, the desirability of one’s own 
happiness, and the identification of happiness with the possession 
of what is good (cf. Discourses 1.22.1). Where human beings typi- 
cally go wrong, according to Epictetus, is in the way they fit or 
fail to fit representations of particular circumstances to precon- 
ceptions. Medea can be asked to consider whether her intention to 
kill her children accords with her general views of what is good 
for her, i.e. whether her current representation coheres with her 
preconception of her own well-lived life. 

This test = one of consistency = will be ethically inefficacious if a 
person finds no discrepancy between his or her current representa- 
tions and long-term beliefs and aspirations. The Stoics, however, 
would not be impressed by this objection since they take inter- 
nal conflict or inconsistency to be the hallmark of unhappiness.” 
Unhappy persons, on their view, fail to get what they want or get 
what they do not want. In other words, their desire for happiness 
is constantly at odds with their immediate impressions of what 
they should seek or avoid. If happiness is a consistent life, free 
from disappointment and frustration, and if happiness is every 
one's long-term goal, it makes excellent sense to invite unhappy 
persons to interrogate their representations and ask whether their 
impulse to pursue this or that objective matches up with their 
desire for happiness. 

It should now be clear why Epictetus identifies ethical sensibility 





? CE Stobaeus 0.75.11 = LS бум. 
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with the correct usage of representations. As thought-contents 
quite generally, the sequence of representations is the process of a 
human life that is available to introspection. Because representa- 
tions are states of the reasoning faculty and reason can reflect on 
itself, we can subject our representations to scrutiny and interpre- 
tation, We can ask what they tell us about our characters and what 
our characters tell us about them. Marcus Aurelius exhorts him- 
self to cultivate the practice of constantly discovering ‘What pre- 
cisely it is that is generating your representation, and to disclose it 
by analysing its cause, material, reference, and necessary duration’ 
(Meditations хи.лВ). 

There are striking similarities here and in much else that I have 
been saying to the views of a contemporary philosopher whose 
work is strongly influenced by psychoanalysis. I refer to Richard 
Wollheim in his book The Thread of Life. Justifying self-examina- 
tion against the strictures brought against it by Kierkegaard, 
Wollheim writes: 





Self-examination is an activity that is distinguishable from leading our 
lives ... but it must go on even as we lead them ... Though self-exami- 
nation does ... require us to look into the past, it is the only alternative 
to a more baneful relation to the past to which we are otherwise | con- 
demned. If we show ourselves unprepared to learn, or to try to learn, 
from the past in the way in which self-examination asks us to, we shall be 
forced to live in it.” 

‘This is what Epictetus’ Stoicism is all about. Our representa- 
tions are our selves, at the level of momentary consciousness. But 
they are not all that we are. Unlike non-human animals we are not 
simply recipients and users of our representations but ‘students 
and interpreters of them’. Our natures are such that we fashion 
our own selves, and correct self-fashioning requires the interroga- 
tive and reflective task I have been describing, which is the work 
of each individual's assent or prokairesis or moral character. A 
committed Stoic will also use representations as the means of test- 
ing and training his character. He can represent imaginary situ- 








" C Wollheim 198, p. бу Se also Foucaultin Marin a 3988, p Не (Epica) 
wants to watch perpetually over representations, a technique which culminates in Freud.’ 
Foucault calls Epictetus’ concern with control of representations ‘a kind of permanent 
self-examination" (p. 38). This explains Epictetus’ constant use of dialogue, monologue, 
personal pronouns and refexives Invented conversations provide him with the way of 
exhibiting the self to itself. 
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ations by which to check his reactions to things or confront those 
of his beliefs and desires which are not yet fully in tune with his 
ethical principles. Having the ‘correct use of representations’ as 
his decisively human faculty, he takes responsibility for the way 
the world impinges upon himself. 

Some of the material I have drawn on for this chapter might 
suggest that Epictetus is feeling his way towards the idea of ‘a 
subject that is not identical with any set of its experiences, mem- 
ries or traits, but is that which Aas all of them, and can choose 
either to identify with them or to reject them as alien’. This for- 
mulation, by Amelie Rorty, is intended to signify ‘the view of the 
person as the “I” of reflective consciousness, owner and disowner 
of its experiences’ as influenced by the development of philoso- 
phy and culture since Descartes.” Stoicism is certainly an impo 
tant part of the prehistory of this development, but Epictetus’ 
conception of the self has no vestiges of a free-floating ego. In 
order to be at all, he suggests, we need a persisting view of our- 
selves, a bottom-line representation or narrative which is called 
into play whenever an ‘TP’ is called upon to register and evaluate 
new experience. 

‘The faculty of assent, though it includes the power of reflective 
consciousness, is not a noumenal self or observer, detachable from 
all experience, nor is it merely a monitor of representations. It 
constitutes a person’s moral identity, and, as such, it is a character 
formed by experience, a disposition to make or decline to make 
specific commitments and choices. The content of these is given in 
representations, It is representations that provide selves | with the 
viewpoints which they can select as appropriate to who they are, or 
reject as inappropriate. The Stoic self of Epictetus is constituted 
not by assent simpliciter but by the way assent uses representations. 





















Throughout this chapter I have been talking about one aspect of 
Stoicism, the access that individuals have to their own experience, 
a person's use of 1 
philosophy requires a distinct focus, but there is always a risk of 
distortion by omission or emphasis since the system was peculiarly 
ts in particular have an importance that I have 
barely hinted at in the main argument. 








7 CF. Rorty 1976, p. n. 
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The first concerns human beings generically. Responsible, 
though they take each of us to be, for the way we relate to or 'ap- 
propriate’ the world, the Stoics insist that we are endowed with 
natures which make us ‘parts of the whole’.”® There is a normative 
way of living, a rational life ‘in accordance with nature’, which we 
are genetically equipped to understand, as our reason and expe- 
rience develop, and which specifies what we should all seck as 
moral agents. Stoic self-fashioning is not a case of making up 
one’s own values, but learning to take the norms of nature as one’s 
own. 

A second determinant of the self is that set of circumstances 
which characterises one’s unique position in the world - one’s 
nationality, gender, age, family relationships, status, profession and 
personality. The Stoics developed interesting categories for ana- 
lysing individuals along these lines." These roles or personae fall 
outside the scope of this chapter, but they are obviously central to 
a person's use of representations. For, as Epictetus makes plain, 
representations will typically involve our picturing ourselves in 
опе or more of these roles, for instance, Medea as dishonoured 
wife and as mother. Epictetus invites someone to consider ‘who 
you are’ by running through a sequence of ‘designations’ ~ human 
being, citizen of the world, son, brother etc. (Discourses 11.10). For 
each designation he offers a normative account, a representation 
of how someone so entitled should conduct himself. The idea is 
that, in order genuinely to be what one is (son, citizen etc.), each 
person must internalise a set of rules that constitute that role. 











‘There is also a further dimension, too large to be fully developed, 
and too large to be omitted altogether. According to the Stoics all 
representations that befall normal adult humans are ‘rational’. As 
Michael Frede has shown, this means that such representations 
presuppose concepts and make the mind conceptualise their object 
in a certain way." The | Stoics acknowledged this point by asso- 
ciating ‘sayables’ (lekta) with rational representations. Zekta specify 
the propositional content of these representations; they are the 


* CE DLL. vn87-9 = LS бус. This fundamental text is treated at length on pp. 145-9 of 
this volume, 

% Cf. Gill 1988 and chapter 7 of this volume, pp. 164-6. 

% Cf. Prede 1987, pp. 68-71, 
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way we describe the objects that are presented to us.” And here 
Без an intriguing problem. 

Phantasiai are physical structures — modifications of the cor- 
porcal mind. Lekta are incorporeal. It is а basic axiom of Stoic 
metaphysics that bodies cannot affect non-bodies, or non-bodies 
bodies (Nemesius 78.7 = LS 450). So, it would seem, there can 
be no straightforward causal relation between phantasiai and the 
propositions that state our conceptualisation and interpretation of 
them — no straightforward causal relation between my representa- 
tion of p and p. The only surviving Stoic answer to this problem 
juaint and obscure. According to Sextus Empiricus, the Stoics 
said that lekta influence the mind not, as bodies do (for instance 
something white), by direct contact, but at a distance; they are 
likened to a trainer who may stand back and invite his pupils to 
imitate his movements instead of manipulating their limbs directly. 
Representations are not generated ‘by’ leta (by their direct agency) 
but they can none the less ‘result from’ them.* 

‘The problem that concerns Sextus Empiricus is how the Stoics 
can account for the representation of something incorporcal, such 
roof, But I think we are entitled to use this passage as a basis 
for speculating about the relation between any representation and 

















Epictetus constantly emphasises the fact that the way things 
affect us depends upon how we describe them: 


You say, ‘I don't like leisure, it is solitude’; 1 don't like а crowd, it 
confusion.’ Instead of talki , if circumstances bring you to a 
state of spending time alone or with just a few, call it peace and use the 

ion in the right way. Talk to yourself, train your representations, 
work at your preconceptions. But if you fall in with a crowd, call it 
‘games, a festival, a holiday, try to celebrate with the people. (Discourses 
v4.26) 














In this passage Epictetus invites someone to redescribe his expe- 
rience, to re-present or replace ‘solitude’ with ‘peace’ and ‘a crowd’ 
with ‘a festival’, Le. to fit a different lekton to the situation of which 





З CE. Long юр, рр. Ba-4, and Long/Sedley 1987, section 33 

айы M тшдер = LS epe The Greek orga of Љу and remit fom are 
тё with the genitive and bwi with the dative respectively. The latter is familiar in the 
‘expression ig’ fully, ‘in our power’. For further discussion of the question of how incor- 
poreals can play any part in the world, cf Long 1978b and most recently Brunschwig 
1094. pp. 159-89- 
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the person is aware, to dispose himself differently to that situation. 
Applying the passage from Sextus Empiricus, we should say that 
the way persons view their situation (cf. Medea from above) will 
depend on the lekton they select as the paradigm appropriate to 
their set of beliefs and values. Leia will ‘result in’ representations, 
not because they are the actual source of what we perceive or 
think but because they are the way we are disposed to interpret 
that source. Epictetus insists | that ‘the correct use of representa- 
tions’ is ‘in our power’. It is reasonable to suggest that what is in 
our power is a lekton or description, and that this is ‘our’ individual 
contribution to our representations. In that case, the mind's frec- 
dom from constraint, so strongly emphasised by Epictetus, gains a 
(transcendental?) dimension that scholars of Stoicism have tended 
to overlook. Persons are not constrained by incorporeal lekta to 
experience their representations in one determinate set of ways. 
Rather, it seems, it is up to them to decide what lekton matches 
their situation, what precisely they are experiencing, and how they 
should evaluate that experience. If this is on the right lines, the 
Stoics may have room for a stronger sense of free will than is nor- 
mally admitted, Epictetus’ injunction to use representations cor- 
rectly gains a useful conceptual resource in the causal gap which 
the self or assent fills between phantasiai and lekta. 

Yet, as so often in philosophy, a solution in one area generates 
problems in another. The corporeal mind of the Stoics must have 
access to the incorporeal lekta, but the process by which it does зо 
remains a mystery.” Since only minds can have access to lekta, 
there is an aspect to the Stoic self which raises the familiar dualist 
problems of mental and physical after all. It is tempting to con- 
clude with the thought that the Stoics find themselves in this posi- 
tion precisely because they discovered the mind to be the centre 
of consciousness. We still don’t know what consciousness is, but it 
should be clear from this chapter that it is what the Stoics meant 
by ‘representation’ or phantasia. 








Problems about the mind's relation to [da are further discussed in chapter 10 ofthis 
volume, pp. 247-8. 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES / PHILOSOPHY 


"This collection of twelve of A. A. Long's contributions to the revival of 
Stoic studies over the last three decades easily surpasses his modest 
aim of a ‘reasonably coherent volume.’ Long's discussions enjoy consis- 
tently thorough contextualization; psychology cannot be understood 
without natural philosophy, nor dialectic without ethics, and Long's case 
studies show both that and how that is the case, in pérsuasive detail 
and with enviable clarity. The pieces fall into three subject areas: intel- 
lectual and cultural inheritance, ethics, and psychology." 

CATHERINE ATHERTON, New College, Oxford 


“A. A. Long's Stoic Studies does far more than bring together a set of 
important papers on Stoicism. Read together, the papers in this collec- 
tion paint two pictures. One is of the author and his broad-minded pur- 
suit of an intellectual ‘fascination,’ a pursuit carried out with historical 
and literary rigour as well as considerable philosophical ingenuity. The 
other is of the Stoic school itself, emerging from a passion for Socratic 
arguments; engaging critically and analytically with Greek culture gener- 
ally; embracing ambitious and imaginative theories in physics and theol- 
ogy; decisively opting for naturalistic doctrines in physics and psycholo- 
gy; investing its best and most ingenious work in moral psychology and 
ethics; and in the end confronting the limits of naturalism in moral psy- 
chology in its still Socratic quest for the improvement of the individual 
human soul. It is a long and remarkably rich philosophical history, and 
Топу Long has done a very great deal to help others feel its fascination." 
BRAD INWOOD, University of Toronto 





“Long writes in a lucid, engaging way, even when treating difficult sub- 
jects or referring to complex scholarly and philosophical debates. He has 
a special gift for combining, in thirty pages or so, an illuminating survey 
of a topic with at least one sustained analysis of a key text or theory, As 
а result, this collection has a coherence and internal development that 
makes it comparable with a good monograph. It is an immensely valu- 
able addition to our stock of books on Stoicism, and will be useful both 
to general readers and to specialists.” 

CHRISTOPHER GILL, University of Exeter 


А. A. LONG is Irving Stone Professor of Literature in the Department of Classics 
at the University of California, Berkeley. His earlier works include Hellenistic 
Philosophy: Stoics, Epicureans, Sceptics (California, second edition 1986) and, 

in collaboration with John Dillon, The Question of Eclecticism: Studies in Later 
Greek Philosophy (California, 1988). 
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